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New York’s Little Gem Restaurants 
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THE NEW 


When you own The New Lincoln, it speaks elo- 
quently of your independent judgment. 


For ‘The New Lincoln — styled and crafted in the 
classic Continental tradition — is a completely new, 
exclusively fresh personality in the fine car field. 


It is the one fine car that restores distinction 
to fine car ownership ... the one fine car that 
quietly commends the person who drives it. 


Here is clean, classic beauty shared only with 
the magnificent new Continental Mark III. Here 
is spaciousness without ponderous bulk, distinc- 
‘tion without ostentation. 


Classic elegance in motorears: The Lincoln Coupe. Gown by Traina-Norell. 


L| N CO LN ... inspired by the Continental 


For the first time, every fine car buyer can enjoy Continental luxury 


Here is a superb, exciting road car that brings 
back the sheer enjoyment of fine car motoring. 


For example, the new 375-hp, engine responds 
so beautifully it seems an actual extension of your 
will. And because body and frame are a single, 
solid unit, you enjoy a quietness of ride formerly 
achieved only through hand-crafting. 


Clearly, if you are one of those who appreciate 
classic standards of luxury, The New Lincoln is 
worthy of your careful inspection. We invite you 
to see and drive this modern classic today. 


LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Unmistakably ... the finest in the fine car field 


THE NEW CONTINENTAL MARK Ill... 
inspiration for The New Lincolns 


f 


| if she’s as gay as an opening night on Broadway... 


& as sleek and well-groomed as a Chanel model, 
as gracious as a Washington hostess, 
as famous for her cooking as the Savoy... 
if she’s as wise as she is beautiful about the ways of the sea 


and if she’s fun on a wip... 


she must be a Holland-America ship! 
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Ask your TRAVEL AGENT about the superb Holland-America transatlantic service to Ireland, England, France, ‘or Holland—as well as luxury cruises in all seasons. 


ii Red, “It’s good to be : , 
pi on a well-run ship” - 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Line of the famous luxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the new, deluxe STATENDAM; 
the comfort-and-economy liners RYNDAM and MAASDANM;; the twin motor liners WESTERDAM and NOORDAM; and coming soon the new flagship ROTTERDAM. 
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HATS IN THE WORLDLY MANNER 


DOBBS. 


Dobbs Double Tone Rainbow — Contrasting tones of 
3rown, Grey, or Blue. Dobbs own process... pat. pend. 


as 


Reach for Dobbs “Rainbow”... 
the town hat with a country air! 


Dobbs Rainbow is urbane enough for the city—and sporting enough for Exurbia. 
In fact, the Rainbow is for your two personalities—the 9 to 5 you and the week- 
end you. Now in double tones: light crown with darker contrasting ribbed 
brim. Whether you favor the Double Tone (iridescent band with miniature 
rod-and-reel), $15; or the Single Tone (iridescent band hooked by trout fiy), 
$12.95; reach for the Rainbow —a hat that’ll delight you. Other Dobbs hats at 
fine stores everywhere, $10.95 to $100. Dobbs, Park Avenue at 49th, N.Y. 


50 Years of 
DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF HAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA Fashion Leadership 
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FEBRUARY COVER. Lovely Liz Pringle, pensive against the glow of a Caribbean 
sunset, lives in a Northerner’s paradise. Liz is a former New York model, and today her 
home overlooks Jamaica’s Montego Bay, where she and her husband, the Honourable 
John Pringle, manage the exclusive Round Hill Hotel and its resort colony of eighty 
year-round cottages, Among those who vacation on Round Hill’s hundred acres are 
Noel Coward, Mr. and Mrs. Francis McAdoo, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. 


NEXT MONTH. Roger Angell raises the provocative question: Are America’s East- 
erners really effete? Paul Bowles explores the intriguing world of Tangier. Shirley Ann 
Grau takes you into the heart of New Orleans’ supercharged—and highly social—Mardi 
Gras. Noel Houston concludes an evocative portrait of evangelist Billy Graham. Plus a 
Holiday Handbook of Gourmet Gardening for the vegetable and salad connoisseur. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don’t Forget Holiday 


The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE .. . at least one month before the 


first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label froma back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 
HOLIDAY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


March 1-30. See this colorful city. 
Six delightful tours; 30 of the 
South’s most magnificent homes; 
colorful pageants; enchanting gar- 
“dens; spirituals. 3 


March 22-30. Conducted tours. 


4 

3 Fourteen beautiful ante-bellum 

Asay” homes; lovely formal and informal 

2 a gardens; elaborate Pilgrimage 
Ball. 


Springs 
= May 16-17-18. Conducted tours. 
Ten colorful mansions in a setting 
rich in history and tradition; price- 
less antiques; lovely gardens. 


March 1-April 5. Showboat melo- 

drama aboard the Steamer 
“= Sprague, 22nd year, Monday, 
_ “= Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
3 nights. Historic Anchuca, open 

a daily, except Sunday and Monday 
a: in March. National Park and 
~~ Court House museums. 


me Ulf Coast 


Feb, 22-Mar. 7. Garden Pilgrim- 
a a “~~ ages along the beautiful Gulf 
4 Coast. Tours in Waveland, Bay Si. 
= Louis, Pass Christian, Long Beach, 
~ Gulfport, Biloxi and Pascagoula. 


From le Landof Hotblaly, 
“ niemaly Webcome / 
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Miss Hospitality 
Travel Department, State of Mississippi ] 
Jackson, Mississippi H-58 
Send folders and information on l 
(Natchez [) Vicksburg [] Columbus N 
() Gulf Coast [Holly Springs : 
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lots of little ones, too! = 


and 
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FOR VALENTINE’S DAY, fresh, new ideas in pajamas from weLDon! 


Here you see LOVE PIRATE—for the entire family—a four piece ensemble that includes 


pajamas, eyepatch and night cap. Wonderful to give... great to get... best for 
sleeping! For nearest store, write: WELDON PAJAMAS, INC. 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 


Pajamas for men (A-B-C-D) $5.00 

For women (32 to 40) 5.00 i QR EE | & | = ) petaay 
For girls (4 to 14) 4.00 

For teenagers (10 to 16) 5.00 ®) (A) Y) (A) ™) (A) S 
For boys (4 to 20) 4.00 @ s 


Nightcap and Eyepatch set 1.50 


LETTERS 


Poetic License 


@ Merry Christmas and Bon Voyage 
(December Ho ipAy) elicited this 
gentle correction from a Dutch 
reader.—Ed. 


Nash’s Christmas verse was very cute 

But Holland’s date I must dispute. 

The Sint doesn’t come on December 
SIX 

In spite of the fact that it rhymes with 
tricks] + 

Now, how can this thing be made to 
jive 

Since nothing rhymes with December 
five! MRS. MARTIN BUCK 

Wassenaar, Nederland 


Mansfield, Anyone? 


Your Non-U is showing. December 
Antic Arts was a degrading step below 
Ho ipay “‘see”’ level. There is so much 
good that can be written in the enter- 
tainment field. Please try something 
more erudite. 

BROTHER J. LUCIAN, FSC 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Why waste time, effort, space and 
printer’s ink on Jayne Mansfield? If 
one wants to see and read about cheese- 
cake, it takes only a short walk to any 
magazine stand to find all facts and 
figures luridly described and displayed. 
There are too many interesting people 
and places in the world to write about. 
Keep your high standards and leave 
such articles to others. 

MRS. W. M. FRIEL 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Read your Antic Arts piece on Jayne 
Mansfield. After last month’s hard 
hitter about Mike Wallace, you deserve 
some kind words. Two very good pieces 
back to back are not easily come by 
these days. JOHN RODGERS 

Jenkintown, Pa. 


Sounding Off 


Tearnestly recommend that the force- 
ful article, The United States Marines 
(November Ho.ipAy) replace Chapter 
24451, Marine Corps Manual, that is 
read to all Marines on each anniversary 
date. If General Smedley D. ““Gimlet 
Eye” Butler were around to scan the 
contents, he would give a few tugs on 
his prominent proboscis, scratch an- 
other part of his anatomy simultane- 
ously and say, with arched eyebrows, 
“‘Arrumph!”” then lead the troops 
through several choruses of Sweet Ad- 
eline. Better reading I have never read. 

On the other hand, a fie to the PIO 
that posed the multifarious display of 
outer raiment worn by these body- 
guided missiles. Conspicuous by his 
absence is the khaki-clad campaigner 
that filled the gap between WW I and 


II, particularly 1927-33 in Nicaragua. : 


From now on, every time you hear a 

thunderstorm, you can bet your ditty 

box that those in Valhalla are sounding 
off about this dereliction. 

KARL F. KROLLMAN 

MSegt., USMC, Retired 

Mojave, Calif. 

As an ex-Marine, I’d like to congrat- 

ulate Mr. William Manchester on his 

article and also make a small correction 
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in the caption of Marine mementos: 
Under (9), it says, “‘A cluster of top 
decorations won by Corps men, includ- 
ing the two Congressional Medals of 
Honor awarded to Gen. Smedley But- 
ler, who shares the double distinction 
with only one other man—a fellow ma- 
rine.” The statement, ‘‘only one other 
man—a fellow marine,” is incorrect. 
Five Army men also held the distinc- 
tion of receiving two Medals of Honor. 
No Army man will ever again have 
the distinction of receiving two Med- 
als. Following World War I, Army 
Regulations were changed so that not 
more than one Medal of Honor could 
be issued to one person. ; 
JOE H. WILLIAMS 
Washington, D.C. 


My uncle, Lieutenant Commander 
John McCloy, U.S. Navy, was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 


twice. JOAN WYNNE 
Leonia, N.J. 


Ruling from the Chair 


Please sick Mr. Fadiman onto the 
author of the HoLipAy Handbook of 
Chairs (November HouipAy) for his re- 
peated enormity that chairs look ‘well. 
For the Chair Man’s future guidance, a 
chair can look adjectival, but can not 
look adverbially. HELEN JOHANNES 

Washington, D.C. 


@ Get It Right! A Cyclopedia of Cor- 
rect English Usage (Revised Edition), 
by John Baker Opdycke, says (page 
196): ““Well may be either adjective 
or adverb... .”—Ed. 


Gardening Note 


Re Ann Blyth’s coconut hat (The 
Happy Hotel, December HOo.ipay): 
some orchid that hibiscus! 

LESLIE K, HIND 
Los Altos, Calif: 


@ No green thumbs, we.—Ed. 


Answered Prayer 


When my husband and I came to the 
Far East three months ago, we almost 
dropped our subscription to HOLIDAY 
on the theory that most of the articles 
necessarily deal with travel more within 
the range of probability for most read- 
ers. We renewed largely out of grati- 
tude to your Information Service which 
sent us valuable material on San Fran- 
cisco, Hong Kong and Tokyo. Now 
how doubly glad I am that we kept our 
subscription! Your interesting article 
Fashion Is Where You Find It (Novem- 
ber HoLipAy) with its lovely pictures is 
the answer to a prayer for me. 

MRS, LOUISE R. SANDERS 
Pachikawa Air Base 
Japan 
Literary Slips 


In Mr. Fadiman’s Party of One (No- 
vember HOLipDAy) relative to the al- 
leged “‘mistake” in O. Henry’s short 
story, The Gift of the Magi, it may be 
somewhat consoling to Mr. Weidman 
that arithmetical slips on the part of 
eminent authors can and do occur. ; 

The late Alexander Woollcott’s col- 
lection of stories entitled Long, Long 


Continued on Page 6 


Samsonite 
is part 
of your 
appearance 


Men’s Companion Case $19.95 Men’s Three-Suiter $27.95 Ladies Ladies’ Pullman Case $27.9§ 


Bon voyage! You're going first class with Samsonite 
the luggage that keeps its looks for years 


This is you—the voyager! Fashionable new clothes Carry Samsonite abroad... because you care See the Samsonite Travel Bureau at 
your lv re dealer’s. Over 100 free 


for the crossing... and Samsonite—seen and ad- about the zmpression others have of you. Carry ‘\ Samsonite | ugg at fe 
mired at the pier. This is your luggage! Slim, Samsonite... because it’s part of your appe AVEL ee OU Ds anane and exciting 
modern Samsonite ... the luggage that keeps its | ance. Rawhide Finish, Colorado Brown (shown) BUREAU places to visit throughout the coun- 
ams Ty OMe tee ee ; Nera Ee SO he A : : ~ try. Plan interesting weekend and 
new look. The luggage with the exclusive ‘““Travel- | Available also m Hawaiian Blue, Saddle Tan, holiday trips, today. It’s the wonder- 


Tested” finish that laughs off rough handling. 'rystal Green, London Grey. ful Samsonite way of travel planning. 
& 5 5 y y 3 J 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Division, Denver 17, Colorado. Samsonite Ultralite from $19.50. Prices subject to existing taxes. Available in Canada through Samsonite of Canada, Ltd., at slightly higher prices. 
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Carlsbad 
Caverns 
National Park 

—a “must” on 
any southwest 

visit. Horse- 
back riding — 
a year ’round 
favorite sport. 


vv bs 


the El Paso Sunlond 


One of America’s most interesting and enjoyable 
winter vacation areas is here in the southwestern sun 
country. E] Paso — high, dry, warm and friendly — 
has the most winter sun of all major U.S. resort cities.* 
In our vast, varied Sunland you'll enjoy yourself 
more. You can rest and relax contentedly under sunny 
skies. There’s fun outdoors everyday for everyone — 
you can golf, ride, explore, take in rodeos, bullfights, 
fiestas. You can sightsee in a colorful, exciting land 
rich in scenic, historic wonders. Visit Carlsbad 
Caverns, White Sands, Big Bend, the old missions and 
many more. Across the famed Rio Grande is gay Old 
Mexico — picturesque and inviting. Next door is 
New Mexico, the Land of Enchantment. And big, 
bright West Texas will help make you mighty glad 
you came. No winter rate increases. 


*U.S. Weather Bureau figures 
as compiled 
by American Airlines, 


EL, PASO SUNLAND CLUB 


324 San Francisco St. 
Please send me the free literature checked: 
Sunland folder [J 46 Things to See () 


El Paso, Texas 


Old Mexico [) 


Name. 


Addres 


City, Zone & State 


Continued from Page 4 

Ago contains an instance. On page 206 
of the book wherein he is waxing elo- 
quent on the lyrics of Professor Hous- 
man, he perpetrates a moderate faux 
pas, i.e., “Housman published thirty- 
one more lyrics which, with magnifi- 
cent finality, he called Last Poems. 
Thirty-one and sixty-three, one hundred 
and four in all, the same number—could 
it have been coincidence ?—as has been 
left behind by an earlier and somewhat 
more cheerful pagan named Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus. I think it was no 
coincidence.” 

Correct addition on the part of Mr. 
Woollcott would have adduced a total 
of ninety-four. Anyhow, the license can 
be permitted in such an entertaining 
writer. JACK L. BAUMGRAS 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Unforgettable Opening 


Clifton Fadiman’s essays on Begin- 
nings and Endings (Party of One, No- 
vember and December HOoLipAy) de- 
lighted me. Perhaps he has ‘long since 
discarded the opening that I do not 
seem to be able to forget: 

‘‘He was born with the gift of laugh- 
ter and the sense that the world was 
mad and that was all his patrimony.” 

Is it possible that he has not read 
Sabatini’s Scaramouche ? 

STELLA FORD STEPHENS 
Warwick, Va. 


Budget Pangs 


One thinks about HoLipay’s articles 
at the strangest times. There I was, 
pounding some raw onion into my 
hamburger, the potato was baking, and 
the full impact of Lucius Beebe’s Spend- 
thrift Tour of New York (November 
HOLIDAY) was upon me. Mr. Beebe had 
spent in a few days my food budget for 
one hundred weeks. That is indeed an 
accomplishment on his part, but per- 
haps not so great a one when I explain 
I am a bachelor law student and my 
food budget is $7.50 a week. 

I don’t mean to begrudge Mr. Beebe 
his glorious time in New York, espe- 
cially when he seemed to enjoy it so. 
Yet when I picture what San Francisco 
has to offer for a dollar and a half—a 
big slab of roast beef at the Hofbrau, 
wienerschnitzel or bratwurst at the Egg 
and Eye, veal cutlets at Gene’s, the 
best pizza anywhere from the Pizza 
King in Oakland, and good music from 
them all—does New York seem worth 
the trip? I begin to wonder if Mr. Beebe 
got his money’s worth. Or am I missing 
a helluva lot? EUGENE HILL 


San Francisco 


Misunderstanding 


Of the many articles and pictures 
you’ve had on Las Vegas, your recent 
TV show, Holiday in Las Vegas, was a 
complete flop. It’s a shame to put on a 
show like that, after your great article 
and pictures on Las Vegas (September 
1956 HOLIDAY). Rs. LOUIS R. BORSO 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


@ We wish to assure Mrs. Borso 
and other readers that HoLtpay is in 
no way responsible for or connected 
with this or any television show.—Ed. 


Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HoLipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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She deserves 
to eat out 


—at Gadt once a week / 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, brunch 
or lunch... the pleasure’s made greater + 
by America’s best-loved beverage— 
coffee! And Chase & Sanborn Coffees 


are served by more fine SF ee 
hotels and restaurants Cl 


throughout America 


than any other brand! 


\ ViTEN you see this on an inn 
it means “Come in! Enjoy the 


best.” Member inns give you nine 
hospitality extras . . . reservations 
‘teletyped ahead, for one. The 
best traveling companion you ~ 
could have is a Directory of Mas- 
ter Hosts. For a free copy mail 
this adv., with your name and 
address, to: _ 
MASTER HOSTS 


225 Rowan Building 
Ft. Worth 16, Texas 


_ Gobs and gobs 


of room 


Fore and aft, there’s plenty of room in a new De Soto. Leg 
room, head room, side room. And roominess is only part of 
the exciting new De Soto story. 


NEW LOOK! Styled for the future, De Soto is sleek as a 
newly christened cruiser. A big, new control-tower windshield 
gives you Clear visibility horizon to horizon. 


NEW ENGINE! Turn the key in a new De Soto. That giant 
purring under the hood is the new Turboflash V-8 engine— 
powerful, quiet and thrifty, even on short trips around town. 


NEW RIDE! Torsion-Aire ride carries you smoothly over 

superhighways or super-ruts . . . takes you around corners with- 

out lean or sway... lets you stop without nose-dive. Standard 

on all models. See the new De Soto at your dealer’s today. 
Three wonderful ways to go De Soto! 


FIRESWeepP... big-value leader for 1958. rirEDome...smart new 
pacemaker.  Firervite... the ultimate in luxury. 


Count ’em yourself—three sailors in front, four shoulder-to-shoulder in back, 
De Soto dealers present Groucho Marx in “You Bet Your Life” on NBC Television. and two extras along for the ride. Total: nine smart sailors in a smart new De Soto! 


the exciting look -D = SS OTO 
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2-VOLUME SET 
COUNTS AS ONE BOOK 


1440 PAGES + ILLUSTRATED 
31,000 ARTICLES 
1,250,000 WORDS 


gwthorto 
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Doubleday DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


ANTS) FORA 


Best-Sellers! De Luxe Books! Illustrated Volumes! 


to members who agree to take as few as 6 best-selling novels out of the 24 to be offered within a year 


SEND NO MONEY—MaAIL THIS COUPON. CHOOSE AN BOOKS FOR ONLY 


Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 
Dept. 2-HOL, Garden City, New York 


Send me at once the 3 books checked at the 
right and bill me only $1 FOR ALL 3, plus a 
small shipping charge. Also enroll me as a 
Dollar Book Club member. 

Include my first issue of The Bulletin describing 
the new forthcoming one-dollar selections and 
other bargains for members. I may notify you in 
advance if I do not wish the following month’s 
selections. I do not have to accept a book every 
month — only six a year. I pay nothing except $1 
for each selection I accept (plus a small shipping 
charge) unless I choose an extra-value selection at 
a somewhat higher price. 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return all 

books in 7 days, and membership will be cancelled. 


Mr. Please 
Mrs... «- Print 
Miss 


Pb eS ia es pesceca tated css Ne soon cocapsess losis usvectaits eevase conavesersenpeossescavepbnstrssitesees 


TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection price $1.10 plus 
shipping. Address Doubleday Book Club, 105 Bénd Street, 
Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 2,000 PICTURES. New 
two-volumes-in-one! Sail the 
Seven Seas—view the wonders 
of 84 lands—including our own 
ecountry—in 832 pages of vivid 
photos, informative text! (67) 
COLUMBIA-VIKING 
DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
New 2-volume edition has over 
1,440 pages, 31,000 articles, 
1,250,000 words. Up-to-date 
information in every field of 
knowledge! Illustrated. (61) 
THE DAY CHRIST 
DIED — Jim Bishop. The 
drama of the last day Christ 
lived as a@ man on this earth, 
told with reverence and vivid 
historic detail. Outstanding 
book of the year! (142) 
FAIROAKS — Frank 
Yerby’s newest! Meet 
dashing Guy Falks, who won 
a fortune in the African slave 
trade and found love among 
many women—from a beautiful 
half-breed to a glamorous opera 
star! (136) 
FESTIVAL OF OPERA 
Henry W. Simon. New il- 
lustrated guide to 129 best- 
loved operas and their stories— 
from ‘‘Figaro’’ to ‘‘Porgy and 
Bess.’’ 718 pages. (135) 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
Famed children’s classic in 
a superb new edition! 32 won- 
derful stories — Tom Thumb, 
Snow White, Hansel and Gre- 
tel, Sleeping Beauty, ete. De- 
lightful pictures! (102) 
HAMMOND - DOUBLE- 
DAY WORLD ATLAS 
New edition! Big 934” by 12%” 
book, 143 maps and insets—88 
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present. One of the great works 
of our century! (62) 
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BER-—Selected by Thomas 
B. Costain and John Beecroft. 
2 big volumes—famous stories 
by Maugham, du Maurier, 0, 
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others — includes 6 complete 
novels! 832 pages. (80) 
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HART DICTIONARY 
(Concise) 1958 edition, 70,000 
entries, 600 pictures, 544 
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_ by Clifton Fadiman 


PARTY OF ONE 


My Un-Favorite Classics: pet literary peeves of a professional bookman 


@ I have long felt that every college 
curriculum should include a course 
called The Nonappreciation of Liter- 
ature. Here the student would be 
encouraged to figure out which 
books bore him, and for what rea- 
sons. The writing of a well-argued 
term paper on “Why I Can’t Stand 
Paradise Lost’ might very well lead 
to a finer enjoyment of other kinds 
of poetry. For we learn by what we 
reject as well as by what we accept. 
No man can “like” literature as a 
whole any more than he can like all 
the people he meets. You can force 
a man into Philistinism by insisting 


ERLSLE 


Critic Fadiman dozes off beneath his “isolation” shelf: The Arabian 


on their wave length. Perhaps I 
never shall be. In the hope that my 
readers may be heartened to make 
candid confession of their own aver- 
sions I here list a few of mine. 

Let’s start with a drugstore clas- 
sic: Boccaccio’s Decameron. This 
collection of traditional European 
and Oriental tales appeared in 1353. 
These hundred stories are repre- 
sented as narrated by ten Florentine 
ladies and gentlemen who have with- 
drawn to a country house to escape 
the plague of 1348. To the grown-up 
reader of 1958, encountering the 
book for the first time and unawed 


Nights, The Decameron, Madame Bovary, Wilhelm Meister, 
Silas Marner, The Vicar of Wakefield, Look Homeward, Angel. 


that he do the first just as you can 
force him into misanthropy by in- 
sisting that he do the second. 

For almost half a century litera- 
ture has meant a great deal to me. 
Not as a “subject,” for it is not a 
subject as geometry or Sanskrit is a 
subject. But as a mode (a good one, 
but only one) of enhancing, clarify- 
ing and concentrating whatever 
fugitive sense I have of my own ex- 
istence. Experience has taught me 
that this sense is strengthened rather 
than weakened by the cheerful ad- 
mission that certain books are closed 
books to me—or at any rate no more 
than half open. I am not currently 


by its reputation, I pose the ques- 
tion: would the plague have been 
preferable to the Decameron? 

For six hundred years the De- 
cameron has led two lives, one above- 
board, the other underground. The 
literary historian has kept it going 
as aclassic. Youand I have sustained 
it as erotica. I know not what course 
others may take, but I do not think 
it defendable on either count. 

True enough, it was the first 
highly successful assemblage of 
tales produced in Europe since 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. \ts frame- 
work has been imitated. Its plots 
have been borrowed. As a fountain- 


head Boccaccio gets full marks. But 
a fountainhead is not a taleteller. 
As taleteller Boccaccio belongs in 
the dead files. He wrote to entertain, 
and I can well believe he did enter- 
tain. That is, he entertained a society 
with plenty of time on its hands, that 
reacted freshly to narrative devices 
that have since staled, that was fond 
of moralizing. But in the mere mat- 
ter of mechanics, we have learned 
how to tell a tale better than Boccac- 
cio could (though not as well as 
Homer could). I find him long- 
winded, unable to handle time se- 
quences, simple-minded as to charac- 
terization and about as lively as the 
Elsie books. - 

His popular fame, however, does 
not rest on his literary qualities but 
on his presumed power to titillate. 
Now I am as game for titillition as 
the next man. But the mid-20th 
Century reader who has had to as- 
similate the assorted candors of a 
James Jones, a Tennessee Williams, 
a Grace Metalious, or a Norman 
Mailer (not to mention a real writer 
such as James Joyce) has developed 
a shock threshold too high for 
Boccaccio to assault. One of his 
narrators speaks of these “gay tales, 
perhaps conducive to lascivious- 


‘ness.” Perhaps they conduced easier 


in Boccaccio’s time. I neither attack 
nor defend our moral climate, but it 
seems to me of a nature such that 
Boccaccio’s spiciest anecdotes now 
appear poorly told, oyverelaborate, 
stag-party yarns that harp on a very 
few strings. The ideal age at which to 
read them is fourteen, when we will 
devour a lot of literary starch for a 
little paprika. This has nothing to do 
with taste or morals, and everything 
to do with puberty. As a boys’ classic 
something may be said for the 
Decameron. To the young teen-ager 
it may very well bring a delighted 
guilty blush of pleasure. But, alas, 
I am no barefoot boy with cheek of 
red. 

Nor am I any better fitted to enjoy 
that other treasury of marvels, the 
Arabian Nights. This may be great 
stuff in the Arabic, but whether in 

Continued on Page 11 
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the English versions of Lane, Payne 
or Burton, or in the famous French 
translation by Galland, the Princess 
Shahrazad emerges as a supreme 
master of barbiturate prose. I sym- 
pathize with the lady in her predica- 
ment. I can well understand that any 
narrator who can retain her head 
only by extending her tale will tell a 
story as if she were being paid by 
the word. But sympathy is not the 
same as interest. 

It’s not that the adventures of 
Sindbad and Aladdin and Ali Baba 
don’t make good yarns. They do— 
although note that we’ve named the 
best of them. But we must distin- 
guish between a plot and a story. 
The plots of many of the Arabian 
Nights are first-rate. The stories are 
tedious, overornamented, involved. 
Too many of them make clumsy use 
of the Chinese-box technique—the 
story within a story within a story— 
which is precarious enough even in 
the hands of a master like Conrad. 
And, sluggish as they are, their 
movement is still further impeded 
by the interpolated verse which in 
its English dress no vanity-press 
would publish even if generously 
bribed. As for the so-called licen- 
tiousness, it is monotonous and un- 
imaginative. I prefer a good day- 
dream any time. 

My trouble may be that, as far as 
concerns the art of narrative, I be- 
lieve that East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet. 
I’ve tackled classics like the Japa- 
nese Tale of Genji and the Chinese 
All Men are Brothers and the Indian 
Ramayana. I’ve tried translations of 
Persian poetry only to be licked by 
the bulbuls and the gazelles. I’ve 
conscientiously read a few contem- 
porary Chinese and Japanese novel- 
ists and short-story writers. In all 
cases I have been thrown for a loss. 
Once the international date line, 
going westward from our country, 
is crossed, storytelling seems to un- 
dergo a sea change to which I can- 
not adapt. The “‘orientalism” of the 
Arabian Nights in particular does 
not affect me as it did a marveling 
18th Century Europe. It is not “‘ex- 
otic” but merely cloying. About as 
interesting as a meal of Turkish 
delight topped off with Seconal. 


Boccaccio and the Nights are of 
course pretty remote. In feeling, I 
mean, not in time; for Chaucer, 
though born only about twenty-five 
years after Boccaccio, nevertheless 
seems in some ways less dusty than 
Mr. Dulles, technically our con- 
temporary. But few will deny that 
the great French novelist Gustave 
Flaubert (1821-1880) is a true mod- 
ern. His detached, thoroughgoing 


disillusionment is part of the complex 
mood of our own day. No one who 
studies his dedicated life or reads his 
eloquent correspondence can fail to 
admire Flaubert, even to like him. 
Some of his output—I think of the daz- 
zling Three Tales—seems quite un- 
touched by the hand of time. 

But to his best-known novel, Ma- 
dame Bovary, I lack the key. Clearly 


this is not Flaubert’s fault. Any of 
the tales of the Decameron or the 
Arabian Nights could be improved in 
two hours with a blue pencil. Not so 
Madame Boyary. Flaubert took five 
years to write it, and it is on its own 
terms perfect. 

However, I do not think my insen- 
sibility is entirely my fault either. Put 
my difficulty this way: Bovary may be 
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a perfect novel—but it is also a per- 
fect period novel. 

I find (I’ve made four attempts) 
that I cannot be moved by poor 
Emma’s troubles unless by an ef- 
fort of will I transport myself in 
fancy back to the provincial life 
of France in the 1840’s. This ef- 
fort of will—which I need not make 
for other 19th Century novelists, 
Dickens or Tolstoy—blunts my 
reading pleasure. 

Emma Bovary, you recall, is 
ruined by her frustrated passion to 
escape the dull middle-class existence 
of her little Norman village and the 
company of her amiable clod of a 
husband. She dies of Bovarysme, 
the same disease of the imagination 
from which Sinclair Lewis’ Carol 
Kennicott, if less dramatically, also 
suffered. She is the pioneer example 
of the revolt from the village, Main 
Street’s first outstanding literary 
victim. 

The first. But not the last. And 
there may lie my trouble. Since 
Emma’s day her story has been too 
often rewritten, and often quite skil- 
fully. The analysis of provincial 
manners, of bourgeois Philistinism, 


. of the neurosis of erotic romanti- 


cism—all this has been carried so 
much further and worked out in so 
much greater detail that Flaubert’s 
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novel, though accurate and truthful, 
has the accuracy and truthfulness of 
a blueprint. We cannot easily react 
freshly to Emma’s struggles and fan- 
tasies and adulteries. The tale has 
been told too many times; the poor 
lady is almost too easy to under- 
stand. In a sense we understand her 
better than her creator did—and 
that is fatal. 

Like that of many French master- 
pieces, from Racine to Mauriac, the 
novel’s psychology is exact; but, also 
like them, it seems, when compared 
with the tumultuous richness and 
“thickness” of a work by Dickens or 
Dostoevski, thin and schematic. It 
is clear but cold. There can be an 
excess of detachment as well as of 
commitment. 

Nor do I find Flaubert’s highly 
praised pictures of middle-class 
provincial life particularly striking. 
Homais, the small-minded rational- 
ist, for example, seems a one-note 
creation. Dickens would have tossed 
him off with a negligent flick of the 
pen, whereas Flaubert works over 
this petty satirical portrait with the 
anxious care of a medieval minia- 
turist. 

Finally the long-drawn-out sui- 
cide scene, followed by the death 
of Charles Bovary, strikes me each 
time I read it as a setpiece of relent- 
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less lugubriousness rather than as a 
tragedy of classic dimensions. 

No, even in so exquisitely sensi- 
tive a translation as that of Francis 
Steegmuller (which I honestly be- 
lieve preserves 90 per cent of Flau- 
bert’s famous style) I will probably 
never learn to like Madame Bovary. 


Flaubert worshiped form, Thomas 
Wolfe worshiped spontaneity. The 
first delicately tracked down the one 
exact word, the second rioted in a 
welter of vocabulary. Flaubert knew 
precisely what he thought of human 
life (not much). Wolfe up to his all- 
too-early death sought furiously for 
meanings. 

A distaste for Bovary might ar- 
gue a liking for the novels of 
Thomas Wolfe. Yet I am even less 
comfortable with Wolfe than I am 
with Flaubert, which, admitted, 
makes me look rather foolish. 

I was twenty-five when I read 
Wolfe’s first novel, thirty-six when I 
read his fourth and last. I admired 
each of the last three less than I had 
admired its predecessor, though I 
am convinced that one is about as 
good as the next, indeed that they 
are all part of the same book. To- 
day, trying them for the second time, 
I find I cannot read them at all. All 
of which is hardly conclusive evi- 


dence that Wolfe is essentially a 
young man’s writer; but that’s what 
I believe. 

Wolfe’s chaos answers the chaos 
within the young man. His alter- 
nate frenzied acceptances and rejec- 
tions reflect and confirm the pendu- 
lum swing of the emotions when 
one is under thirty. 

Some writers have a way with 
words. With others words have a 
way. Hemingway is an example of 
the first case, Wolfe of the second. 
Doubtless the second has its attrac- 
tions. Many people in the 18th Cen- 
tury were mad for Ossian, that Os- 
sian of whom Samuel Johnson re- 
marked, ““A man might write such 
stuff forever, if he would abandon 
his mind to it.”” Wolfe certainly had 
a kind of Ossianic genius, a genius, 
like Whitman’s, of abandonment. 
Though not impossible, it is difficult 
to like equally well both kinds of 
genius, that of control and that of 
abandonment. As I age I find my- 
self responding more to the first 
kind than to the second. It is per- 
fectly possible that my inability to 
reread Thomas Wolfe with any 
pleasure is connected less with ma- 
turing taste than with hardening 
arteries. I have little doubt that we 
read with our bodies as well as with 
our minds. 
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To add to this list of my un- 
favorite classics would be profitless. 
There is little sense in the mere 
recitation of one’s aversions—though 
I would, if space permitted, enjoy 
putting in a bad word for Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister, Manzoni’s Be- 
trothed, Romain Rolland’s Jean- 
Christophe, George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner, Oliver Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield and any version what- 
soever of the Paul Bunyan legends. 
In one way or another each of these 
is hallowed ground. One of them, 
Wilhelm Meister, is by a very great 
writer, among the greatest. Two of 
them (Silas Marner and The Vicar of 
Wakefield) are held in such pious 
respect that they have created in 
millions of school children an active 
distaste for reading. All of them 
seem to me dull and/or foolish. 

The essential thing is to admit that 
each of us possesses certain anes- 
thetic areas in our mental and 
emotional makeup. To be fearful of 
confessing one’s dislike of certain 
books that happen to evoke mechan- 
ical reverence (or which of course 
may be genuinely enjoyed by readers 
of a different temper) is to roil and 
muddy the wellspring of our pleas- 
ure in literature in general. To hate 
books is to be forever a kind of child. 
But to be blind and deaf to certain 
of these books is simply an admis- 
sion that we are, being human, 
limited beings. 


CURRENT BOOKS I’VE LIKED 


Anatomy of a Murder, by Robert 
Traver. This novel bears about the 
same relation to the ordinary crime 
thriller as The Ox-Bow Incident did 
to the standard western. Involves a 
tape-and-murder case, set against 
the background of the Michigan 
Upper Peninsula country. Lively 
characterization, a diverting hard- 
boiled style, and a beautiful demon- 
stration of the essential differences 
between law and justice. (St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, Inc., N.Y., $4.95.) 


Cosmic View: The Universe in 40 
Jumps, by Kees Boeke. This abso- 
lutely extraordinary little book con- 
sists of a series of drawings. First 
we are shown a little girl seated in a 
chair. The camera-eye, as it were, 
is now removed to a distance ten 
times the previous one. This is con- 
tinued until a picture of the whole 
universe is revealed. A second series 
of pictures works in reverse, down 
to the sodium nucleus. If you’re in- 
terested in educating your child, 
smash your TV set and study this 
book with him. (John Day Com- 


pany, N.Y., $3.25.) THE END 
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Climate - Color - 
History - Fun 


You'll always remember your drive 
along Mississippi's scenic, historic Gulf 
Coast... 4 lanes of gently curving con- 
crete paralleling 28 miles of gleaming 
sand beach. . . off-shore islands, light 
houses, ships .. . Palms, live oaks, flower- 
decked lawns . . . Over 3000 rooms in 
modern hotels, motels and cottages .. . 
and plenty of restaurants offering a wide 
variety of menus... Golf, sail, fish, swim, 
ride or just relax where the climate is like 
spring the year ‘round. 


MISSISSIPPI’S 


For complete information write the 
Chamber of Commerce in any of 


the cities listed here... . bd 
oo ~ BILOXI 


GULFPORT 


~ The sidewalk cafe is the ‘‘heart’’ of Paris. 
You could be there tomorrow by Clipper. 


tL he other 50 weeks are richer when you spend two abroad 


— os — A foreign vacation 


is the one kind of 
vacation that lasts all year long. Your treasure 
chest of memories, your priceless mementos, 
will all serve as rich reminders that you have 
had the grandest adventure of them all! 


As you settle down in your spacious Pan 
American Clipper* seat you leave your troubles 
on the ground. You’re on the world’s most ex- 
perienced airline—the traditional first choice of 
experienced travelers. Whether your next stop 
is Europe, South America, the Orient or any of 

the exciting places Pan American flies to on 6 
‘Continents, you arrive relaxed and refreshed. 


And when you fly by Clipper you can use Pan 
Am’s World-Wide Plan, Go Now—Pay Later; 
only 10% down. Save your dollars for the irre- 
sistible bargains—you’ll be pleased to find how 
little a handmade suit is in London and that a 
Paris gown is just. about a third of what it 
would have cost at home! But the best bargain 
of all is the chance to go abroad itself. 

The full vacation—where you spend all of 
your time enjoying yourself overseas—is the 
one you can only get by flying. Ask your Travel 
Agent or one of Pan Am’s 53 offices in the U.S. 
and Canada how you can enjoy 16 days abroad 
on even a 2-week vacation. *rerve-nark, rea. uss. pat, orf. 
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GO NOW—PAY LATER 
Typical Tourist Round Trips Down Payment 
New York—Paris $47t 
Miami—Buenos Aires 58t 
West Coast U. S.—Hawaii 25 


Texcursion FARE 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


LIQUEUVA 
ONLY oncz! 
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Taste golden, delicious 


LIQUEUR 


Enjoy some after dinner this evening 
and you'll see why! Strega, bottled in 
Benevento, Italy, since 1860, is now 
available in new half-bottle size. Try it 


soon! Imported by Canada Dry 


Ginger Ale, Inc., N. Y., N. Y. 
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A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


Albuquerque-Santa Fe-laos 


A fifty-dollar, four-day safari through one of America’s 


most enchanting corners, alive with romance, history and color 


by Ray Duncan 


® You're sitting at breakfast in the 
middle of New Mexico, which calls 
itself the Land of Enchantment, and 
you’re not enchanted yet. But you 
have four days to get that way on a 
prairie thrift-tour budget of $50, 
which will cover your tour transpor- 
tation, entertainment, meals and ad- 
missions in one of America’s most 
romantic corners—Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe and Taos. Accommoda- 
tions and any shopping you do will 
be extra. The previous night you 
registered in a hotel near the heart 
of Albuquerque. The Alvarado ($6- 
$9 single, $8.50-$12 double), the 
Franciscan ($4-$6.50 single, $5- 
$7.50 double), and the Hilton ($6 
single, $7.50-$10 double), all are 
handy, and the Desert Inn motel ($8 
single, $9 double) is a close-in oasis. 

You’ve finished breakfast in your 
hotel ($1.25 with tip, which will be 
included in all meal prices) and 
you're outdoors in a bright clear 
morning, on the main corner of 
town, Fourth Street and Central 
Avenue. Central is also Highway 66, 
celebrated in story and song, and 
Fourth is part of what was El 


Camino Real, the King’s Highway - 


from Mexico, the oldest highway in 
the United States. Walk west along 


Taos Indian Pueblo: 

In these ancient 

adobe apartment houses, 
the inhabitants still 
refuse to install 
electricity 

or piped water. 


Central’s south side to Sixth, cross 
over and back to First, window- 
shopping the boots-and-saddles 
shops, the Stockmen’s Store, the 
squaw dresses that are high fashion 
here, and Maisel’s store where you 
can watch Indians working at 
jewelry-making machines. You’ll see 
cowboy belts in pastel colors, with 
silver buckles as big as post cards; 
silver circlets to enclose pony tails 
(human, not horse), necklaces made 
from colored cantaloupe seeds or 
corn kernels, and Levis everywhere, 
even back-belted Ivy League Levis. 

Notice the buildings, the huge 
Franciscan Hotel fashioned from 
adobe mud, the classic Greek col- 
umns of the Masonic Temple, the 
jumble of styles—Victorian, con- 
temporary, cowtown—quivering 
against the forgiving blue sky of 
New Mexico. 

Enter the Albuquerque National 
Bank at Second and Central and 
have a look at the $5000 mural by 
Peter Hurd, a celebrated New Mex- 
ican artist. It’s just a barbed-wire 
fence and a gate and two ranchers 
talking, but it seems to have more 
sky than you see outdoors. Cus- 
tomers in this bank often wear busi- 
ness suits, big hats and cowboy 
boots. If there’s a bulge around their 
hips it’s a wallet, not a gun. Several 
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Indian tribes carry sizable accounts 
here—wampum from uranium. 

Mind the traffic light, and cross 
over at First to the stucco hulk of the 
Alvarado Hotel, which is joined at 
the hip to a railroad depot. For years 
many people thought Albuquerque 
was a place where the Indians met 
the trains. Stroll through the hotel 
and out to the depot and watch the 
trains meet the Indians. In the depot 
is the Fred Harvey Indian Building 
filled with genuine museum pieces— 
religious figures, church decora- 
tions and dolls. 

Back on Central, mid-town, hop a 
Medical Arts Square bus eastbound 
at Second Street (15c, get a transfer), 
and you’re off on a climb of one of 
the mesas that sit like shelves above 
the city. You pass the new 6000-seat 
Municipal Auditorium, built by put- 
ting a cement roof on top of a hill, 
then digging the hill out from un- 
der—an old Roman custom. You 
roll through the northeast residen- — 
tial districts, and through an enclave 
of doctors’ offices, which proves that 
Albuquerque is a health resort as it 
claims. You go through the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, with its beguil- 
ing native brown adobe buildings. 
The library building has been called 
“the most beautiful building in the 
Southwest.”” Continued on Page 21 | 


Golf amid historic beauty 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


PRINCE 
EDWARD 
ISLAND 


from 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.....596 miles 


PROVIDENCE, R.I...-- ~403 miles 


PORTLAND, ME........231 miles 


on Prince Edward Island... 


The house is the famed home of “Anne of Green Gables’. And beside it is 
one of the many lush green golf courses that dot the rolling hills and valleys 
of Canada’s colourful Atlantic Provinces. 

Here’s where you'll find some of the finest beaches in the world... rivers 
teeming with fighting game fish . . . modern roads winding through mile after 


mile of breathtaking scenery. 


You'll enjoy friendly hospitality and good accommodations at moderate 
prices. And wherever you visit, a warm welcome greets you in Canada’s Atlantic 
Provinces— Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 


Newfoundland. 


Canada’s 
ATLANTIC 


PROVINCES 
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‘FREE! COMPLETE TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Mail this coupon now—get your peat 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 
—filled with information, with hundreds of 
photos of places to see and things to do. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send me—immediately—your free 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 


NAME (please print) 


ADDRESS 


CITY TOWN STATE 


Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope 
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NDERBIRD EDSEI 


_ So new- tbs almost ie the others look like yesterday 


~ New ideas...that's what our 1958 cars are made of. Distinctive from the 
other cars — and from each other, too. 67 different models, with so 
| many wonderful choices, it's like designing your own car. Loaded with 
j new ideas —each one a YQU Idea, built from your point of view. 
Ford Motor Company The American Road, yee Michigan 


1. Mer ykch rey Pha eg n Cou ue sllNe oln Pre men e Landau. 3, Edsel Pacer Convertible. 4. Fo rd Fai fi alate 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 


Boys’ Schools 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 

Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education, Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
5 ties and we (1) devise individual- 
= ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 52 years’ experience. 

Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY rricassnevitte, w. 3 


College Preparatory —Naval Training 
Two separate schools: Toms River, N.J., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges, government acade- 

mies, Separate Junior Schools. Test- 

ing, guidance. Sports, boats, bands. 

Approved summer school and 

camp. Specify catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 

Box D Toms River, N. J 


FAR RAGUT 


College preparatory. Grades 7-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
ited. Individual guidance; developmental reading; public 
speaking required. Separate Junior School. All sports, golf, 
swimming. 280 acres. Summer session. 93rd year. Catalog. 


Dr, C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 2-E, Hightstown, N.J. 


Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial programs. 
Acceleration. Accredited. Nr, Princeton, Phila., N.Y.C. 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow’s world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. Regional and national 
accreditation. R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. 
Band scholarships. Grades 1-12. Est. 1889. Catalog. 


19 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique ‘‘checking”’ 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 48 countries. Enter June 
2 or Sept. 29. Write for catalog. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School, Illus. Catalog write Supt 
S.M.A. Box Y-2, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


FORK UNION 


ye Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
perSchool (grades 9-12) hasincreased honor 
* roll 50%. Develops concentration. Fully 
accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 mod- 
ern buildings, 2 completely equipped gyms, 
2 indoor poole Excellent health record. 
Junior School (grades 4-8) has separate 
% buildings, pool, Housemothers. 60th 
year. For SUBJECT PLAN booklet 
* and catalog write: 
Dr. J.C.Wicker, Box 12, Fork Union,Va. 


Kaka Ka KKK KKK 
Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses, 
Grades 5-12, How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christianinfluence. Separate 
Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 


Catalog. Co}, Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 
Augusta Military Academy 


“The Friendly School.’’ Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8—20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1200. 


Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Vi 


ULVER 


Grades 8-12. Thorough preparation 
for leading colleges. Accredited. 
Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, character, leadership. All 
sports. Exceptional academic, liv- 
ing facilities. ROTC. Artillery, Cav- 
alry, Infantry, Band. 1300-acre cam- 
pus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Catalog. 


21 Pershing Terrace, Culver, ind. 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. [Ipiscopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 828 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. College 
preparatory, fully accredited. Small classes, grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Swimming, Band, Art, 
Music, Drama. Shop. Sports; teams for all. 86th year. 
Catalog. Supt., Box 1228, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


Founded 1860 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms. 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing. 
Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. Write’ 


for catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 


Western Military Academy 

Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. -Jr.—Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. 80th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-2, Alton, Illinois 


The Baylor School for Boys 

65th year. College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ideal location. 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. Non- 
sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 8-15. 


Catalog. 125 Cherokee Road, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
gious, military program, Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ROTC, Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory . Est, 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi- 
cago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof build- 
ings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs, 


72 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
preparation under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention, 
Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Camp. Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box 728, Delafield, Wis. 


Kemper Military School 

Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, pool; flying. 114th yr. Cata- 


log. _Dir. of Admissions, 1128 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC, 
Boys taught how to study, Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 77th year. Summer session. 


Catalog. —_ Registrar, Box 222, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Home Study School 


“How | Became a| “Can |, At My Ag 


Hotel Hostess”’ 


Mrs. June Young Succeeds As Man- 
ager-Hostess Though Without 
Hotel Experience 


F “T am now Manager-Hostess of a 
tf dining and social club at a well- 

" known university and find it very 
interesting work. I want to thank the Lewis 
School for the privilege of taking the course. 
For this new found success, I shall always be 
grateful to the Lewis Hotel Training School.” 


Become a si 
Hotel Executive?” 


“*Yes,”’ says Howard K. Spaulding 
Who Won Success As Auditor 
of a Hotel 


“When it becamenecessary for me 
to relocate, my Lewis Training 
paid off. I went to Arizona, and three days 
after I arrived, I went to work at a large hotel. 
Several months later, my present position as 
Auditor became available and I was promoted. 
I am grateful to Lewis.” 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


{mportant positions, increasing opportunities 
await trained men and women in glamorous 
hotel, motel, club, and institutional field. 
Lewis graduates “making good”’ as hostesses, 
managers, executive housekeepers and in 55 
other well-paid positions. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. “Over 40’’ no obstacle. 
Lewis training qualifies you at home or 
through resident classes in Washington. ,, 


FREE book describes this fascinating field. It tells 
how you are registered FREE in Lewis Nation- 
wide Placement Service. Mail coupon today! 
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An Accredited School of NHSC 
re es eee ea nd 
| LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 4 ? SUCCESSFUL 
Room DB-679, Washington 7, D. C. YEAR 
Send me, without obligation, the Free Book, “Your Big | 


| Opportunity’’. I want to know how to qualify for a well-paid | 
position. 


CO Home Study o 


Resident Training 
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(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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L O Check here if eligible for Veteran Training 
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Boys’ Camps 
8 HAPPY WEEKS 
ULVER Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
living, health and dining ect tiee, 
Neat: , promptness, courtesy empha- 
SUMMER SCHOOLS sized. All land and water sports. NAVAL 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE (boys 14-18). Naval training, sailing, 
boating, shore drill, optional tutoring. HORSEMANSHIP 
(boys 14-18). Equitation, jumping, polo under expert horse- 
men. WOODCRAFT CAMP (boys 934-14). Indian and Na- 
ture lore, handicraft, campcraft, coaching athletic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Separate catalogs. 
21 LAKE SHORE TERRACE CULVER, INDIANA 
ST. JOHN’S 
e 

: 23 sports and activities to choose from. 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facili- 
ties of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military training. Op- 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 

guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 

H-72 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


Towering Pines, Eagle River, Wis. 
Boys 6 to 16. Unexcelled in water sports. Thousand-acre 
site, Two clear lakes. Athletics, crafts, wilderness pack and 
canoe trips. Exceptional cabin, program and health fa- 
cilities. Brochure: 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Jordan, 242 Bristol St., Northfield, Illinois 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, A-580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Camp Charlevoix 

A character camp for boys 7-17 in Northern Michigan. Dude 
ranch. 40 camp owned horses. Rodeo. Western cowboys. Ex- 
cellent riflery. All sports. Sailing fleet. Trips. College staff. 
Resident nurse. 42 log buildings. No hay fever. 33rd year. 


K.H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Idlewild 

The Oldest Private Camp. 68th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N.H. For boys—3 div. 8 weeks $495. No extras. Riding, 
sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 


Name-Quoit—Cape Cod 
100 boys, 7-16; 3 age groups. Salt-water and fresh-water 
lake. Orleans, Mass. Swimming, sailing, canoeing, fishing. 
Tennis, golf, riding, riflery. Educational trips; crafts. 
Modern facilities, mature staff. Tutoring. Catalog. 

A. H. Farnham, One Glover Road, Wayland, Mass. 


Camp Sea Gull 

Nationally recognized sailing and motorboating program. 
100 sail, motor boats, cruisers. Sailing masters, captains, 
expert staff of 125, 58 fine buildings. Ocean fishing. Unsur- 
passable equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys 7-17. Catalog. 


Wyatt Taylor, Dir., Dept. D, Arapahoe, North Carolina 


Fine & Applied Arts 
Schools 


26th Annual Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
June 22nd—September 13th, 1958. 


Courses in Painting, Singing, Opera, Strings, Piano, 
Ballet, Drama, Play—T. V.—Short ‘Story Writing: 
Interior Decorating, Weaving, Ceramics, Oral French, 
Photography. Foy Information write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, BANFF, ALBERTA. 


Ringling School of Art 


27th yr. Painting, Illustration, Commercial, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Design. Faculty of outstanding artists. Students 
use Ringling Museum, Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormito- 
ries. Low cost. Write for catalog, folder “*In Florida Sun- 


shine.” George I. Kaiser, Jr., Sec'y, Sarasota, Fla. 


Coed Schools 


Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work projects. 
Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports. 


Dr. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 


Oxford School 


Accredited. Elementary, high school, college prep. Fin- 
est boarding facilities. Educational success through small 
classes & individual tutoring. All graduates entered college. 
Land & water sports. ‘‘Tourist"’ students accepted. Also 


day dept. A.M, Cassel, Ph.D., Dir., Miami Beach, Fla. 


Home Study School 


Interior Decoration At Home 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine_ starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior 


Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 3762, Chicago 14, Ill, 


Special School 


Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicago) 
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Travel Camps 


Western Caravan & Ranch 

Boys, girls. Ages 14-19. Motor cross-country camping tour. 
Wyoming ranch—1 week; Mexico City, Yellowstone, Salt. 
Lake City, San Francisco, Hollywood, San Antonio, New 
Orleans. 8 wks. 12th yr. Bklt. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Mellotte, 
9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. So. Orange 2-7577 


’ 
Explorers’ Caravan 
Boys & girls, 14-19, Caravan camping to America's un- 
spoiled wilderness areas. Mountaineering, sailing cruise, 
trout fishing, pack trip, sciences. Natl. Parks. Optional 3 
to 9 weeks. Small group. Exp. adult staff. 7th yr. 


Dr. R. H. Stultz, 965 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Swiss Holiday 


Boys & Girls 12-18. Two months of heaven on Lago Mag- 
giore. Sailing, water skiing, sports. Travel in France, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland. American & European staff. Write: 
Mrs. J. Christman, Hotel New Weston, N.Y., Jan. 15-Mar. 1; 
or Villa Verbanella Alta, Locarno-Minusio, Switzerland 


Boys’ & Girls’ Camps 
MOOSEHEAD 


For Boys 6-16 


° e 
THREE PINES 
For Girls 6-16 
Adjacent camps on Crescent Lake, Maine. Est. 1921, All 


activities inc. riding, swimming, sailing, water skiing, 
trips. Nature. Junior Maine Guide. Tutoring. Catalog. 
Arthur B. Johnson, Box 307B, Weston, Mass. TWinbrook 4-5762 


DR. JOHNSONS CAMPS 
Catholic Camps 


Our Lady of Lourdes for girls, Acadia for boys. Separate 
camps 1 mile apart. 1600 acres in Catskills. Riding, all 
land & water sports, crafts, drama. Exceptional staff & 
equipment. Tutoring. Priests, doctor, nurses. 52nd year. 


Rev. John K. Ruvo, 472-K West 142nd St., New York 31 
Coed Camp 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch ay 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Pack trips. Swim- 
ming pool. Crafts. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. 
Cool, dry climate. Coed 9-17. 27th yr. Also winter school. 


Charles L. Orme, ‘Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 


Music Camp 


National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Symphony orchestra, band, choir. Drama, radio, TV, dance, 
art. Nationally known instructors. H.S., College, Inter- 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 700 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports. 


Dr. Jos, E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CHOOSE 
THE 
RIGHT 
SCHOOL 
OR CAMP 


THE SCHOOL or camp which 
best meets the needs of your. 
child is the right one. The aca- 
demic standing of a school, 
the location and atmosphere 
of a camp are important fac- 
tors to be considered. In the 
right school or camp your child 
will develop leadership, self- 
reliance, helpfulness and sports- 
manship which will prepare 
him for an active, constructive 
role in society. 


For help in finding the best 
school or camp, write our ad- 
vertisers direct, describing your 
child’s particular interests and 
needs. HOLIDAY’s school 
and camp advertisers will be 
glad to send you full informa- 
tion and illustrated literature. 


HOLIDAY 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


Girls’ Camps 


sports, Bolts tennis, archery, riflery. Dramatics. Crafts. 
rips. $37 


Ecole Champlain—French Camp 

Girls6—-16.On Lake Champlain. Conversational French with 
European counselors, Tuition includes daily riding, sailing, 
water sports, tennis, dramatics, music, art, dancing. 35th 
year. Sunday Services. Three groups. State age. Booklet. 
Mrs. E. O. Chase, 123 Summit Street, Burlington, Vermont 
ee ee 


Farwell 

53rd Season. Girls 6-16. On beautiful lake in Vermont. 
Swimming, tennis, riding, waterskiing. Our schooled horses, 
Fee includes riding. All usual camp activities. Trips. Sail- 
ing. Snug log cabins. Four age groups. Booklet on request. 
Mr. & Mrs. L. Dulany Furlong, Box 267, Mathews, Virginia 


Camp Lochearn 

For girls 7-15 in three age groups. Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 
Your daughter will have fun at Camp Lochearn and gain 
new abilities. All sports, trips, riding, crafts, etc. Cabins on 
shore. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. Est, 1916. 
Mrs. Frank M, Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


Interlaken 

Girls 5-18. Croydon, N.H., in Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee 
ion. Outstanding riding, swimming, tennis, water skiing, 

pack and canoe trips. Sailing. Music, art, dance. 1000 acres 

completelysurrounding Lake Coniston. 36 thseason. Catalog, 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Dudley, Dirs., Hanover 7, N. H. 


Lake George Camp for Girls 

On Lake George, Glenburnie, N. Y. Mile-long private shore. 
All water sports. 95-acre woodland campsite. Little Theatre 
—professional staff. Riding, tennis, 3 age groups 6-17. Res. 
nurse. Brother Camp—Adirondack for Boys—nearby. 
Mr. & Mrs. John E. Donat, 11 Walnut Hill Rd., Orange, Conn. 


Echo Camp 
Camp fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raquette Lake for 
75 girls 6-17. All the usual camp activities with riding, 
mis, sailing, aquaplaning, water skiing. Excellent food 
& supervision. Lodges with private baths. $450. Booklet. 
Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 


A Salt Water Camp for Girls 5-19 at East Hampton, L.I., on 
Gardiner’s Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Water skiing, Canoe- 
ing, Riding, Tennis, Crafts. Music. Fine Arts. Dramatics. 
Counselor Training. Six separate programs. Booklet. 


Mrs.’A. L. Purcell, 33 Oxford St., Montclair, New Jersey 


Rock Runn Riding Camp 

Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 

show. Beginner’s mounts and hunters. Superior training in 

oils, water colors, ceramics, swimming, dancing, tennis, 

archery. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby. 
Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-L, Pottstown, Pa. 


Camp Watervliet 

Girls 6-17. 24th season—300 acres. Private Lake. Expe- 
rienced Guidancein Land & WaterSports. Canoeing, Sailing, 
Trips, Pioneering, Ranch Program too, Arts, Crafts, Music, 
Dramatics, Dance, Nature, Riding featured, Horse Show. 4 
or 8 wks. Booklet. py, & Mrs. H. W. Tatter, Watervliet, Mich. 


Indian Beach Camp 

On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. Fun, adven- 
ture in woods and water for 72 girls, 7-17. Riding daily, 
water skiing, sailing included in fee. All sports. Mature 
counselors—one for every 4 campers. 4 & 8 wks. Est. 1947. 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 


In ee Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies, Accredited College Preparation and 

eral Courses. Well-rounded schoo! life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Wi: , team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 106th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 42, Tyrone, Pa. 


Girls’ School 
Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 

& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep. 
es, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 


Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Coed College 
France 


The American College 


year. For catalog, write Registrar, American College. 
Univ. of Montpellier, P. O. Box 461, Hartford 1, Conn. 


Continued from Page 16 

The university once achieved fame 
by awarding qualified athletes a 
varsity letter in the arts of rodeo, 
and it has a campus big enough to 
include twenty-seven holes of golf. 

Leave the bus at Girard Boule- 
vard, walk across Central and catch 
a southbound Kirtland Field bus 
(Sc plus your transfer) which takes 
you past the home, at 900 Girard, of 
Ernie Pyle, the newspaper columnist 
and war correspondent killed in 
World War II. His home is a me- 
morial library open free to the pub- 
lic; among its mementos is a repro- 
duction of the grave marker on the 
Pacific Island of Ie Shima which 
says, “At This Spot the 77th In- 
fantry Division Lost A Buddy 
Ernie Pyle 18 April 45.” 

You leave the bus at Gibson Street 
since it’s going inside the top-secret 
Kirtland Air Force Base. Phone 
(10c) for a cab and when it arrives 
aim it for the municipal airport ($1). 
On a high rise above the city, green 
and prosperous in a desert of empty 
prairie, you may be surprised that 
Albuquerque exists at all—lying 
alone in an apparently barren land, 
far from salt water, with’ no heavy 
industry. The tree-lined bed of the 
Rio Grande winding north and 
south, and the pass below the moun- 
tains to east and west, made Albu- 
querque a natural crossroads before 
the airplane. Now the clear air and 
broad open skies make it a paradise 
for pilots. 

You're lunching in the airport’s 
Kachina Room, where all Albu- 
querque comes to eat, drink and 
chat. Try the “Skyliner Lunch’”— 
barbecued breast of spring lamb with 
baked navy beans and a salad with 
Harvey Girls’ dressing ($1.35). Then 
cruise back downtown in a limou- 
sine or taxi ($1.25), getting off at the 
Simms Building, a _ twelve-story 
modern giant whose sleek lobby, 
decorated in a “prairie modern” 
style, is worth a look. Then walk 
south on Fourth Street one block to 
Silver, and right to the mid-block 
bus stop, where you’re catching the 
2:30 p.m. bus to Isleta (round trip 
60c), an Indian pueblo south of 
town. 

You drive through a neighbor- 
hood lifted straight out of Old Mex- 
ico, then cross the Rio Grande, so 
shallow along here that Will Rogers 
once suggested that it needed irri- 
gating. Soon you leave the highway 
and plunge into Isleta Pueblo or vil- 
lage, following winding dirt lanes 
opening suddenly into plazas and 
courtyards, past tiny adobe huts 
packed with children. You'll see TV 
aerials atop crumbling houses, bright 
new trucks beside fallen-down fences, 
ancient mud bake ovens in front of 
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~ ENGLAND? 
NOT A BIT! 
ITS 


Come “‘South’’ to England in many a scene, event, manorial home that sum- 
mon up the very image of a trip abroad. History and nature and man have 
strangely endowed South Carolina with reminiscences of glamor spots through- 
out the world. In South Carolina are gardens that match the beauty of France’s 
own Versailles... and white sand beaches bordered with palmetto trees that 
recall the South Pacific. There’s a world of travel compressed in a few beautiful 
hundred miles you'll never forget — in the magic reaches of South Carolina. 
Come soon...stay long. Wonderful motels everywhere...and luxurious 
hotels for carefree budgets. 


PRPRARRAARAAAAAAA AAA AAA eens eeeeeeeee_eaeeeee—_ee 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, DEPT.H-28, BOX 927, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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all-electric kitchens. This is a pueblo 
striving to catch up with the white 
man. 

Allow yourself an hour for shop- 
ping, then you have a date at the 
Scarlet Slipper, the bar in the Fran- 
ciscan Hotel at Sixth and Central. 
Have a cocktail (78c) in the plushy 
gilt-and-crimson elegance of a Gay 
Nineties saloon of the Old West. A 
doll girl in a gilded cage dangles 
above the old mahogany bar, and 
the real girls who serve the drinks 
are in fetching period costumes. It’s 
all very respectable, but there’s a 
reminiscent hint of wickeder days in 
the scarlet air. 

Outside catch a westbound bus 
(15c), either the West Central or Rio 
Grande, headed for Old Town. At 
Lomas Street dismount and walk to 
San Felipe Street where it angles in a 
few steps ahead, then right one 
block and you step into Old Town 
Plaza, one of the best-preserved in 
the nation. Stroll and shop its hand- 
some buildings, and admire its an- 
cient church, San Felipe de Neri, 
that hasn’t missed a single Sunday 
service since 1706. You’re having 
dinner in La Placita, at the plaza’s 
southeast corner, a gay restaurant 
with Mexican troubadors singing 
and strolling through a series of 
little dining rooms. For $2.50 you 


NEW S/S ATLANTIC 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


can have one of the combinaciones, a 
Mexican meal that includes guaca- 
mole, an avocado dip scooped up 
with a crisp tortilla; chicken en- 


chilada, beans with cheese, stuffed — 
green chili pepper, taco filled with _ 


meat, Spanish rice and sopaipillas, 
an airy dough creation served espe- 
cially in this part of the Southwest. 
Well nourished, you make your way 
back to the bus (15c) across the 
highway and catch any one heading 
toward town, hotel and bed. To- 
morrow you'll push north, like a 
Spanish conquistador. Today you’ve 
spent just $9.33 for your first look at 
the bottom of the romantic South- 
west country. 


Begin your second day by break- 
fasting in the hotel ($1.25), then 
check that extra suitcase in the hotel 
for two days (50c), bringing along 
only a small handbag plus a warm 
coat for nights. A short stroll takes 
you to the bus depot at 421 North 
Second St. in time to board the 
10:30 A.M. coach ($3.47 round trip) 
for the Royal City of the Holy 
Faith of Saint Francis of Assisi, bet- 
ter known as Santa Fe, capital of 
New Mexico. Soon you’re in open 
country, climbing higher and deeper 
into history. You pass the headquar- 
ters of Coronado, the Spaniard who 


THE AMERICAN 


Banner WAY TO EUROPE 


Europe bound? Enjoy all the freedom and comforts of a 
PREDOMINANTLY TOURIST CLASS liner. First U.S. ship of 
her kind, the modern S/S ATLANTIC provides glamorous 
appointments and facilities at low tourist class fares. Travel 
in casual elegance . . . the budget-wise way .. . THE 
AMERICAN Banner WAY. 
ALL ACCOMMODATIONS INCLUDE PRIVATE SHOWER AND TOLER 
4% Superb American-Continental cuisine 
%& Glass enclosed promenade deck, exquisite lounges 
Sea vos %& Sports deck, theatre, bar, children’s playroom 
irevaliogent %& Interiors designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 
forint: DIRECT SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT 


Zeebrugge, Belgium 
and Amsterdam, Holland 


3'%4-hour boat train 
from Zeebrugge to Paris 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS Austin. Nichols & Go., Inc. NEW YORK- NEW YORK DEPT. C-1 * 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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came up from Mexico at the head of 
an army in gleaming armor. They 
came hunting loot, urged on by re- 
ports that seven cities with walls of 
gold lay somewhere along in here. 

You climb over mesas and ridges 
until at last you top a long rise and 
look down on Santa Fe. At the bus 
station take a taxi (75c) to your 
hotel, which may be La Posada, 
($5-$7 single, $7-$8 double), handy 
to the central plaza; La Fonda 
($6.50-$10 single, $9-$15 double), 
on the plaza; or the De Vargas ($4- 
$5 single, $5-$6 double). Freshen 
up, then set out on foot for the 
plaza, pushing on past it because it’s 
noon and you're headed for lunch in 
an alley. Skirt the plaza’s south side, 
continuing west on San Francisco 
Street to the first turn right which is 
Burro Alley. Now duck into a gate- 
way on the right, an inviting little 
patio that seems like private prop- 
erty. But that’s Santa Fe for you, 
and The Shed restaurant is a favor- 
ite public institution. You can lunch 
indoors or out for $1.50, perhaps on 
the charcoal-broiled Shedburger 
and the homemade lemon pie. 

After lunch head back for the 
plaza the way you came, taking time 
to browse the shops. Candelarios, on 
the north side of San Francisco 
Street, dates back to 1603, and is 
worth a look. Notice the adobe dime 
store on the plaza’s south side, the 
only store in a national chain that 
has no red in its sign, out of defer- 
ence to the dignity of Santa Fe. 
Circling the plaza you come to a 
long line of Indian merchants with 
their wares spread out on the side- 
walk. The building they’re leaning 
against is the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors, the only royal palace built in 
the United States, and the oldest 
public building in the nation. Santa 
Fe is the oldest capital city, but New 
Mexico is the next-to-the-youngest 
state. A few blocks away are the na- 
tion’s newest state capital buildings. 

_ And to top it all off, Santa Fe at an 
altitude of 7000 feet is the highest of 
any state capital. 

Step into the Palace, now a mu- 
seum (no admission charge), where 
Spanish, Mexican, Indian, Confed- 
erate and Union rulers have tramped. 
Here the Confederates raised two 
flags, one for Texas. The Indians 
chased the white men out of the 
Palace in 1680 and ran it for twelve 
years, converting the chapel to their 
own religion. Room after room is 
filled with Indian lore and white 
man’s history, and as soon as you 
can pull yourself loose, amble down 
on Palace Avenue to the neighbor- 
ing Museum of New Mexico Art 

- Gallery. It’s another fine adobe, with 
an interior garden drowsing in the 
heart of downtown. 


Now cross through the middle of the 
Plaza, past the monument to Santa Fe 
soldiers who fought in many wars, then 
past a stone that marks the end of the 
old Santa Fe Trail. You'll pass the spot, 
unmarked, where Billy the Kid once sat 
in chains in this plaza. 

Cross to La Fonda Hotel on the 
southeast, a fascinating mountain of 
brown adobe, celebrated for its so- 


Sparkling, blue-clear lakes . 
German brown . 
giant alligator gar . 


and to do—in Arkansas! _ 


. . big trout—rainbow and 
. . thrilling battles with 
.. THIS IS ARKANSAS—land of 
fishing thrills the year ‘round. In Arkansas you'll find more 


. . lunker bass . 


phisticated luxury all over the Far 
West. The Santa Fe Railroad has a 
ticket office here, but its trains don’t 
come to Santa Fe, except for a freight 
spur line. Passengers have to go nine- 
teen miles by bus to the nearest depot. 

Take the elevator to the observation 
balcony on the roof, and you will be 
astonished to discover how small and 
spellbound this little capital seems. It’s 


a sleeping fortress, a frontier besieged 
by prairie land. For a tranquil town its 
history has been bloody—invasions, re- 
bellions, uprisings, sieges, massacres, 
raids, reprisals, skirmishes and in- 
trigues, as Spaniard and Mexican 
pushed up from the north, Yankee and 
Frenchman crowded in from the east, 
while the Indian tried to sit tight. 
So many missionaries were martyred 
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| ARKANSAS PUBLICITY AND PARKS COMMISSION | 
| DEPT. 128, STATE CAPITOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK.] 


miles of fishable lakes, streams and rivers. And you'll ae / 
find great accommodations—fine hotels, motels and I Scio amet hme = nec coe Malia amram one 
resorts .. . comfortable camping facilities on all of the i a ee Ge Oe ol oe ee 
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that the city still has an annual 
candlelight procession on the Sun- 
day night before Labor Day, in their 
memory. A “bloodless” conquest 
was so novel that the city still cele- 
brates it with the Santa Fe Fiesta 
each Labor Day weekend, when 
merrymaking citizens dance in the 
streets and burn a forty-foot statue 
of “Old Man Gloom.” 

Leave the hotel and walk a block 
east on San Francisco Street to the 
Cathedral of St. Francis, where lies 
the tomb of Archbishop John Lamy, 
the Southwest’s greatest churchman, 
immortalized in Willa Cather’s 
novel, Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. Retrace your steps back to- 
ward the Palace; you’re catching the 
Cristo Rey bus (30c round trip) in 
front of its west end. Soon you’re on 
Canyon Road, one of the famous 
winding dirt roads of Santa Fe, lined 
with hollyhocks, mansions, mud 
huts and charm. Don’t try to make 
sense of Santa Fe’s streets. There is a 
Second and a Third Street, but no 
First. There is no Main, no Broad- 
way, no Central, but there is a road 
named Camino Sin Nombre, which 
translates to “Road Without a 
Name” and contradicts itself, which 
bothers nobody. Soon the bus will 
circle Cristo Rey Church, a mag- 
nificent adobe that reportedly weighs 


fifteen million pounds and is the 
largest building of its kind in the 
land. Its carved reredos is one of 
the finest pieces of ecclesiastical art 
in America. 

Back in town spruce up at the ho- 
tel and taxi (80c) out to Claude’s 
Restaurant on Canyon Road, for a 
candlelit dinner among the artists, 
writers and other old Santa Fe 
hands. A giant fireplace dominates 
the room, which also has some 
startling paintings, good music and 
Martinis (75c), a tiny dance floor 
and a tempting menu that gives you 
a chance at beef strogonoff or veal 
marsala for your main course. The 
tab: $3.75. 

You call a taxi (80c) for home in 
the velvety night and make a fast 
reckoning. Today you’ve spent 
$13.87, and you’re set for another 
night’s refreshing sleep, ready to 
push on again tomorrow. 


Up your third day, and for a 
change of pace, breakfast ($1.25) at 
the Montezuma Hotel’s coffee shop, 
famous for its blueberry hot cakes 
and muffins. At the bus station 
around the corner on Water Street, 
buy a round-trip ticket ($3.98) for 
the seventy-mile, two-hour trip to 
Taos (rhymes with house) on the 
9:10 a.M. bus, and now you're riding 


FRANCE 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Crack trains of the French National Rail- 
roads depart throughout the day from Paris 
to all the wonderful regions you’ll want to 
visit during your European trip. 


The rustic splendor of Normandy; the 
picturesque Loire Valley; the rugged 
Brittany coast and the gay and glitter- 


ing Riviera. 


And you’ll enjoy every minute of your trip. 
French trains set a standard for punctual- 
ity, comfort and cour- 
tesy, and the meals 
served are truly fit for 
a gourmet. 


AGENT OR AT 
ANY OF OUR 
OFFICES. 
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the range again. You see the rock 
shaped like a camel, and farther 
along a sign advertising “Antiques 
and Junque.” You’ll have wonderful 
glimpses of the Rio Grande as you 
roll along beside it. Then the bus 
swoops down on Taos, a toy town in 
the blue distance with massive 
mountains piled high behind it. 
Novelist D. H. Lawrence, a world 
roamer, once wrote that this was the 
most beautiful sky line he had ever 
seen. His ashes are buried on the 
Kiowa Ranch about nineteen miles 
north of town, now owned by the 
University of New Mexico. Taosefios 
say he acquired it in a trade for the 
manuscript of Sons and Lovers. 
Closer to town you pass the mas- 
sive buttresses of the adobe Ranchos 
de Taos Church, then you leave the 
bus in front of La Fonda Hotel. You 
can check into a room here ($6 
single, $8 double) or at the Taos Inn 
two blocks to the northeast ($4.50— 


grateful Republic honored the town 
with this unusual honor. In the mid- 
dle of the plaza is a quaint band- 
stand used mainly at fiesta time in 
late September. You may see people 
coming out from under it, for under- 
neath are police headquarters and 
the city hall. 

Shops and art galleries are every- 
where. Taos has seventy resident 
professional artists; its colony started 
long ago when a pair of traveling 
artists, headed for Mexico, broke a 
wagon wheel near here and had it re- 
paired in town. They never left. To- 
day the symbol of the Taos art 
colony is a broken wagon wheel. 

One turn around the plaza and al- 
ready you're feeling the world-of-its- 
own quality in this transplanted 
Spanish town. You’re seventy-five 
miles from the nearest railroad or 
city. Taos says it is the third oldest 
town in the United States (after St. 
Augustine and Santa Fe), but it still 


Great Versatility 
Camera 


ASK YOURSELF “HOW MANY PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOBS CAN MY CAMERA DO?” THEN COMPARE 


ONTAFLEX 


Contaflex, eye-level, 35mm reflex camera, sights and focuses 


$6 single, $7-$9 double), or at the doesn’t have a factory or a payroll. 
Travelers’ Hotel ($3 single, $4.50 There are no number addresses, just 


double) across from the Inn. the name of the street. In Taos es cael’ pilin one eye: the sae A ee 
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‘second, time, and deferred exposure), closeups to 6”, mag- 
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Come thrill to Michigan's new scenic wonder... 
- longest single-span suspension bridge in the world! 
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[| ee MICHIGAN 


Live a little! Put yourself at the cross- 
road to a perfect vacation . . . Michi- 
gan’s majestic new Mackinac Straits 
Bridge! Go north, go south—either way, 
you're heading toward holiday fun! 


What’s your wish . . . a fightin’ fish, an 
invigorating swim, a sightseeing trip, or 
a glorious sunset? They’re all ready and 
reserved for you in Michigan! So be 
_ our guest! Michigan’s Water Wonder- 
land will bring out the zest in you! 


SEND FOR FREE 32-PAGE COLOR BOOKLET 
TODAY! PLAN YOUR MICHIGAN VACATION 
NOW—PLEASE DRIVE SAFELY 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL * yi gp 
Room 10, Capito! Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 
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yourself $1.75 to choose from the ex- 
cellent Mexican-American menu. Own- 


 _ er-bartender Al Summers can fill you in 


on distinguished citizens like Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, heiress to the Dodge 
auto fortune, married to a Taos Pueblo 
Indian, patroness of the arts, reputed 
to have brought D. H. Lawrence here 
by “willing”’ it; or the late Capt. Irving 
Patrick O’Hay, actor and soldier of 


HASPEL SELFCAIRE® 
The WASH and WEAR FASHIONS of International Repute 


fortune, who trained a big-money race 
horse in his back yard; or Irving Foy, 
youngest of the Seven Little Foys, who 
manages a drive-in theater concession. 

But you mustn’t tarry, because you 
have a date on the 1:45 p.m. limousine 
($2.20 round trip) headed for Taos 
Indian Pueblo, four miles north of 
town. This guided tour is the best way 
to see the astonishing pueblo (admis- 


To suit your 


Town to country, home or abroad... Americans are the “travellingest’”’ people! 


So it’s natural their steadfast companions are Haspel Selfcaire suits. Like the 


veteran trippers they are, these fine suits travel without showing it. Though 


they pack in a minimum of space (and weigh next to nothing), they emerge 


practically wrinkle-free...and recover their immaculate appearance quickly. 


ready to take you to business or “active leisure” in good fashion. 


Another reason travel experts recommend Haspel: When soiled or mussed, 


they need only a sudsing, will quickly dry for wear with little or no ironing. 
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travelling way of life... 


sion 50c, $1 for still, $2 for movie 
cameras). The two adobe communal 
apartment houses are four and five 
stories tall, the finest buildings of their 
kind. The Indians who inhabit them 
have steadfastly refused electricity and 
water in pipes. Your guide will point 
out their church ruined long ago by 
cannon fire and he’ll get you into some 
of their apartments and let you browse 


The SIR PERIOR $39.75 
Other SELFCAIRE SUITS $39.75 wp 
The EXEMPLAR 

(automatic wash and wear) $59.50 


At the most respected stores in 
America. Folder on request. 
HASPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 

New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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in the curio shops (50c for tips and 
trinkets). 

Back downtown leave the limou- 
sine at Kit Carson Road, and walk 
east among the shops and patios to 
the Kit Carson house (admission 
25c), full of mementos of the Indian 
ughter, scout, guide, explorer, sol- 
dier and long-time citizen of Taos. 
Then continue east past the post of- 
fice and turn left into an unmarked 
lane just beyond, which leads into 
the Taos graveyard where Kit Car- 
son is buried. Beyond the grave is a 
park that used to be Kit’s pasture 
land; follow the winding path that 
brings you out between the Taos 


’ Little Theater and a big art gallery, 


The Stables, that really used to be a 
stable. The gallery is free, and the 
Taos Historical Museum in front of 
it, which houses a fully restored 
chapel, Indian relics and trail-riders’ 
regalia, is well worth the admissio 

charge (25Sc). ’ 

Now hurry along to the hotel t 
dust yourself off for dinner. Tonight 
you're eating in style at La Dona 
Luz Restaurant, sometimes called 
“Frenchy’s,”’ just off the plaza and 
across from Kit Carson’s old house. 
He ate here often, when this was a 
private home. Lovers of wine say 
that this cellar is the best between 
San Francisco and New Orleans. 
You have the scallops on a skewer, 
preceded by shrimp cocktail and 
followed by ice cream au liqueur for 
dessert; or, if you’re willing to 
forgo the trimmings, a half-bottle 
of Niersteiner Domtal will make an 
exhilarating companion at dinner. 
Your check: $5.50. 

After dinner walk catercorner 
across the starlit plaza (in summer 
there may be singers and guitars 
about) and head south one block to 
a bar and restaurant called La 
Lomita where you drink a final 
toast to Taos (75c). Now, having 
spent $16.93 this day, you stroll 
back to the hotel through a night 
that’s starrier and lovelier than any 
you’ve seen since you were a child. 


People have missed a bus in Taos 
and stayed here the rest of their 
lives, so after breakfasting at La 
Fonda ($1.25), you hurry to board 
the 8:30 A.M. bus for Santa Fe. In 
the capital check your bag (25c), then 
walk right on Water Street two 
blocks to College-Street, right again 
and you’re at the chapel of the 
Loretto Academy to see the “mirac- 
ulous staircase.” A nun conducts 
you to the back of the chapel (no 
charge, but pamphlets are available 
at 25c). She will show you the stair- 
case, a delicate spiral of fine warm 
wood, light as air. The legend is that 
workmen started the stairway to the — 

Continued on Page 134 


A New Note of Luxury in Motorsport... Here in Pontiac’s Bonneville Sport Coupe and Con- 
vertible, a phenomenon is proved: high-performance road cars have invaded the realm of fine cars, and 
with a luxury and elegance all their own. Their beauty is a dynamic thing—but their real significance lies in 
the way they make luxury motoring Wes f 


an exhilarating sport again. Try it. pS) foe) \ BY 
NEW Sm PONTIAC 
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Choice of all 


EUROPE 


7 exciting lands, 4 popular ships 
on your Twin Tourist Routes .. . for 
Cross-Europe tours or one- 
country vacations, choose 
Greek Line for convenience. 


* NORTH ATLANTIC 


More Tourist comfort on TSS NEW 
YORK, 15 new public rooms, facilities 
on every deck .. . same fine service on 
TSS COLUMBIA from New York, 
Boston, Canada to 


IRELAND * ENGLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY 


* MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise liner OLYMPIA, 16 public 
rooms, many 2 berth staterooms with 
private shower and toilet at low Tourist 
rates, from New York, Boston to 


PORTUGAL * ITALY * GREECE 


See Your Travel Agent 
Go One Route .. . Return the Other by 


GREEK LINE 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO » 
TORONTO * MONTREAL 
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Holiday’s Crystal Ball 


Gone Today, Here ‘Tomorrow 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


Many millions of years ago, Na- 
ture invented an ingenious gimmick 
to protect her children from the 
freezing, foodless winter. She in- 
stalled a mechanism in the brains of 
certain animals—bears, hedgehogs, 
hamsters—which causes them to en- 
ter a trancelike state when the tem- 
perature falls below a certain level. 
In this so-called hibernating condi- 
tion, they consume very little en- 
ergy, can live on their own internal 
food resources for months at a time, 
and sleep until spring arrives. 

The idea that human beings might 
also hibernate, or go into a state of 
suspended animation, is a popular 
theme in literature and legend. Rip 
van Winkle, Briinnhilde, Snow White, 
the Sleeping Beauty—these are only 
the first examples that spring to 
mind. There is nothing fantastic 
about the idea; indeed, there are 
cases in medical history of patients 
who have remained unconscious for 
years as a result of injuries affecting 
the brain centers which control sleep. 

One day we will be able to induce, 
or end, such trances at will. And 
then suspended animation will no 
longer be a dream; it will be a prac- 
tical reality which may have a pro- 
found effect on our civilization. For 
it will enable anyone who can foot 
the bill to step out of the present and 
into the future. 

Would anyone do this voluntar- 
ily? Yes—quite a few people. Con- 
sider the case of a man, suffering 
from an incurable cancer, who has 
only a couple of years to Jive. There’s 
an excellent chance that in ten or 
twenty years doctors will be able to 
save him. He would have little to 
lose, and everything to gain, by leap- 
frogging into the future. 


Here is an elderly couple whose 
children are safely launched in the 
world. The old folk feel lonely and 
haven’t much to occupy their time. 
But how interesting it would be for 
them to jump ahead thirty years to 
see how the grandchildren have 
turned out, and to greet their own 
children again on equal terms! 

Perhaps theseare exceptional cases; 
let’s consider some which, unfortu- 
nately, are not exceptional at all. 

A safe and reliable method of sus- 
pended animation might revolution- 
ize penology. We lock criminals up 
because—though few of us are hon- 
est enough to admit it—we don’t 
know what else to do with them. 
Prison doesn’t reform men; it often 
makes them worse. It would be in- 
finitely cheaper, as well as more civ- 
ilized and humane, if we could put 
our problem children to sleep for a 
few years while we decided what to 
do with them. This would be a par- 
ticularly appropriate treatment for 
murderers and psychopaths beyond 
the control of today’s society. But 
would it be fair to the future to have 
our criminals dumped upon it? The 
transportation of convicts to out-of- 
the-way places is not one of the 
brighter episodes in our history, and 
we might well hesitate to start it all 
over again in time instead of space. 

Yet there surely could be no ob- 
jection to deep-sleeping the more 
hopeless inmates of our asylums, 
whose lives are a misery to them- 
selves and to those who must look 
after them. It is not too much to 
hope that we will one day possess a 
really scientific knowledge of the 
mind, and will know which types of 
mental disease can be alleviated, and 
which are beyond cure. The psychia- 
trists of the future will understand 


our dilemma if we send them our 
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DRAWING BY R. O, BLECHMAN 


more intractable cases by one-way 
special delivery. 

One-way—that, of course, is funda- 
mental. Suspended animation would 
allow you to travel into the future, 
but you could never come back. The 
progress of time can be accelerated, 
but not reversed. Yet even on these 
terms there are many people in good 
health, and with nothing wrong with 
their minds, who might be prepared 
to abandon the present for an un- 
known future—simply because it is 
unknown. 

Every age has its adventurers and 
explorers, and if there is nowhere for 
them to go they are likely to cause 
trouble, hanging around street cor- 
ners or risking their necks in sports 
cars. There are very few unopened 
frontiers left on this earth, and the 
coming exploration of space may 
offer no opportunities for energetic 
and versatile characters who do not 
have master’s degrees in mathemat- 
ics or nuclear engineering. 

But the future will always be wide 
open, and if you don’t like the year 
2050 you can always move on to 
3050. (In fact, you'll probably be 
asked to.) 

This may well be, in the long run, 
the greatest value of suspended 
animation. It may be much more 
than a medical technique, for it 
will prevent society from stagnat- 
ing. There will always be a cadre of 
eccentrics and misfits moving down 
the centuries; jumping from age to 
age. The D.P.’s of time, they will 
keep the future on its toes; whenever 
civilization shows signs of settling 
down, along will come some adven- 
turer from the past to stir it up again. 

And so, until it finally runs out of 
time altogether, the human race will 
be spared the ultimate horror of a 
static Utopia. THE END 


{ 
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Creme de Menthe 


Creme de Cacao 


Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy 


Any meal becomes a soup-to-nuts : 
Every guest loves a compliment and every good 


meal deserves one. What nicer way to flatter guests 


affair with a CORDIAL than to grace a delectable dinner—be it superbly 
elegant or delightfully simple —with glassfuls of 
conclusion by Hiram Walker Hiram Walker’s Cordials. 


Delicious Creme de Menthe, Creme de Cacao 
and Blackberry Flavored Brandy are just a few of 
many exceptional Cordial flavors made by Hiram 
Walker, now celebrating its rooth year of distilling 
nee 


iram Walker’s 


CORDIALS 


Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Apricot, Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof * Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc., Peoria, III. 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 
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Suzi’s sari cocktail dress 
effectively uses the elab- 
orate border as a collar. 


The Versatile cari 


Suzi and Tony Duff, our travelers 
with a taste for exotic fashions, 
find that for grace and 
distinction, few costumes can rival 


the traditional Indian sari 
by Suzi Brewster Duff 


® I’ve often envied the Indian woman the 
simplicity of her sari wardrobe—she can 
build up a large collection of saris, not 
having to worry about changes in fashion 
or difficulties in storing or packing the few 
yards of straight material of which each 
sari is made. The fabrics and designs of 
saris are so beautiful (some are extray- 
agantly embroidered in pure gold and 
silver) that it’s a joy to try to adapt them 
to our American styles, using imagination 
and ingenuity in figuring ways to make 
the most of the borders and decorations. 
Many people, however, feel that the sari 
is best displayed in its original manner. 
Worn this way it makes a most striking 
evening costume. It’s quite a trick to learn 
how to drape a sari properly but luckily 
we have an expert right on our own staff. 
Karachi-born Indra Carnarius, assistant 
editor in charge of Ho.ipay’s library, 
illustrates how to drape a sari. THE END 


(For more detailed instructions on sari- 
draping, send stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Houipay Information Service, Independence 
Sq., Phila. 5, Pa , requesting these instructions.) 


Wearing dressy blouse 
and half slip, gathered 
with drawstring, tuck 
sari fabric in at right 
hip and once around. 


Make wide pleats—six, 
maybe seven—between 
thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand, work-. 
ing toward your waist. 


Fold them in, one 
over another, and 
carefully centered. 
Discouraged ? Practice 
makes for dexterity. 


Wind—don’t tuck— 
around once more. 
Whirl over the left 
shoulder, and for a 
finale, cover your head. 


« 


SREP a a ama. or olen a mae ae al 


YOUR TASTE AGREES WITH When you order Old Forester, two things happen. You enjoy a flavor that is the finest 
thing of its kind. And you have the pardonable satisfaction of knowing that others, too, 


THE LABEL’S EIGHTY NINE unreservedly admire your choice. Every bottle individually numbered, registered and bonded. 


YEAR OLD PROMISE: “Thee Py, nithing titer tn Te wea 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * BOTTLED IN BOND «+ 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION * AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Acclaimed. the new 


HAT A THRILLING change in fine car tastes. This stunning 
WES of glitter and greatness continues its astonishing 
success story ... continues its forward sweep of unprecedented 
popularity. And now, Imperial for 1958 is clearly emerging as 
the one fine car most wanted by the knowing people of America. 


Sit proudly behind its wheel. The road is yours. Touch a button 


The triumphant 


DRESS BY LANVIN-CASTILLO, PARIS 


fine car style leader 


and a quiet surge of power instantly responds. Drive downtown 
or across a state with confidence and an ease that aston- 
ishes, for your Imperial car embodies the industry’s finest engi- 
neering. This splendid experience can be yours in nine models, 
in a wide and attractive price range. Now is the time for you 
to join the enviable company of those who drive the Imperial. 
IMPERIAL...FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Finest expression of ‘The Forward Look > 


~ The Golden Caribbees 


| vee you turn this page you will be in the Caribbean Islands, 
those big and little dots of golden land that curl between Florida 
and South America. Columbus found them first, of course, but more 
and more Americans today are rediscovering them with delight. 
These are warm islands, warmed not only by a generous sun but 
by a glow in most of the people who live on them, an instinct for 
making the stranger feel welcome. These are varied islands, too, 
dappled with a stimulating mélange of human ways and creeds and 
skin colors. Here you will find staid chips off the Old World block, 
lively offshoots of the African jungle, a trace of the dour aboriginal 
Indian and a dozen exotic touches imported from Asia. On the 
serious side, you can observe these elements as they mix and in- 
terreact, reaching toward political maturity in a way that commands 
respect from the thoughtful. On the side of pleasure, you can find 
here the last word in fancy resort life or, depending on your goal, 
ultimate aloneness on a beach you share with no one else. Here, 


close at hand, is the New World’s nearest approach to paradise. 
—The Editors 
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CARACAS 


The harbor of St. George’s, on British-owned Gre- 
nada, seen across a romantic bank of bougainvillaea. 
The town, built in the 18th Century, still wears an 
olden air—not of yesterday but of the day before. 


OF TIME AND LOVELINESS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRITZ HENLE AND TOM HOLLYMAN 


CARIBBEAN 
JOURNEY | 


by David Dodge 


@ On a world globe, the islands of the Caribbean Sea lie 
equally distant from the capitals of western Europe, the 
palm-plumed atolls of the South Pacific and the dark valley 
of the Congo. Pictorially and culturally they combine as- 
pects of all these extremes. Early Spanish, French, Dutch and 
English settlers carried to the West Indies their languages, 
their tastes, their ways of life; slaves kidnaped from Africa 
brought manners and morals of their own. And because for 
centuries many of the islands were hard to reach and thus 
immune to outside influences, old ways have survived among 
their inhabitants. Here the crack of an English cricket bat 
sounds from beneath the soaring feather dusters of a grove 
of coco palms; a Gallic sommelier offers the proper wine to 
go with French food served on a hibiscus-hung terrace over- 
looking a coral reef; blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Dutch girls 
with the warm brown skins of Polynesian vahines bring tea 
in Delft cups to be drunk in the shade of a divi-divi tree 
blown lopsided by the trade winds: Here black-skinned, 
white-toothed islanders, whose forebears arrived in chains, 
speak archaic English on one island, Spanish on another, 
Creole French on a third, on yet another a patois containing 
elements of Spanish, French, English, Dutch, Portuguese 
and Ashanti, sometimes with a Scotch burr superimposed. 
Here Europe and Africa remain Old World transplants in 
the New World’s tropic waters. 

Travelers who know only the Bahamas and the Greater 
Antilles—Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, Puerto Rico—may 
not recognize the picture. It is not a true portrait of the 
islands most easily accessible from the North American 
mainland, because Americans traveling en masse carry their 
own ways with them as Continued on Page 38 


SUNDAY-GO-TO-MARKET Traditional fancy fashions break out on a Sunday shopping trip 
in Castries, capital of St. Lucia. One housewife (right) wears a jupe; the other is in a duette. 
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Comes her day off, and a Haitian working girl sets 
off her dusky good looks in striking native styles. 


SUNDAY FINERY 


Example, Nicole Duplessy of Port-au-Prince, whose 


weekday costume is that of a hospital technician. 


Continued from Page 36 

inevitably as did the early colonists. 
An inescapable truth about us was well 
put by the Commissioner of Grand 
Cayman Island: “‘No magic carpet has 
yet been patented which can give you 
simultaneously the splendors of an 
endless, deserted, moon-drenched beach 
and the amenities of a handily located 
hot-dog stand. . . . Arcadia and the 
lush night club are brief and incom- 
patible bedfellows.”’ But even in the 
more sophisticated areas of the Carib- 
bean there are islands which still retain 
their exotic flavor, odd corners still 
with uncorrupted charm. In the more 
remote reaches of the sea, entire small 
foreign worlds survive. 


Last winter, fleeing ice, snow and 
January, I bought a round-trip plane 
ticket, New York to Curagao. Then, 
with patience and a set of interisland 
plane and boat schedules, I broke the 
southward leg of the trip into fourteen 
or fifteen island-to-island hops, in this 
way giving myself opportunities to stop 
off for a swim now and then, encourage 
a tan, and sample the varied flavors of 
the golden Caribbees. My itinerary 
could be warped only a day or two in 
any direction without snarling the whole 
skein of connections, but otherwise I 
was in no hurry. 

Cuba and the Bahamas I knew well 
enough to skip. Those islands have 
their own appeals, but I chose to rove 
toward the alien, unfamiliar lands that 
lay over the southern horizon. I flew to 
Jamaica and found myself—to begin 
with anyway—in the least alien, most 
unexotic spot in the entire Caribbean. 

I was in the fashionably luxurious re- 
sort area of Jamaica’s Montego Bay, a 
close kin to Florida’s Gold Coast. This 
coast has been called the Riviera of the 
Caribbean, withsome justice. It lacks the 
gambling casinos of the Céte d’Azur, 
but its prices are even higher. A com- 
plimentary rum drink is thrust into 
your hand when you land at the 
Montego Bay airport, and after that 
you are expected to pay, heavily. This 
is one of the winter nesting places of the 
international smart set—a dreamy sea- 
side aerie of fine hotels, elaborate beach 
cabanas, yacht clubs, golf clubs, tennis 
clubs, shooting clubs, race tracks, polo 
fields and_other devices for the relief of 
tedium. In season, which is to say dur- 
ing the winter migration, the weather is 
absolutely without flaw, the sea a 
scented bath, the sun-baked coast a 
fantasy of flowered beauty, the society 
quietly exclusive. But this elegant fringe 
only masks one of the really vivid and 
primitive areas of the West Indian 
islands. 

A hotel clerk’s oversight gave me a 
good long look behind the mask. I had 


planned to cross the island from Mon- 
tego Bay to Kingston, the capital, by 
train, taking the early-morning ‘‘ex- 
press” that made the hundred-mile 
journey in about four and a half hours. 
The clerk failed to call me in time, and I 
ended by catching a later passenger- 
freight train which covered the same 
hundred miles in seven hours. We 
stopped at every small village station to 
load or unload crates of machinery, 
tubs of fish, furniture, produce, mail, 
dry goods, rum and ironmongery. Each 
stop gave passengers a chance to get off 
and stroll about, village women an op- 
portunity to offer foodstuffs of one 
kind or another for sale. I gave in early 
in the morning to a tray of smoking- 
hot fried fish fillets balanced on the 
head of a solemn-eyed small Jamaican 
girl, whose quick curtsy of thanks did 
not disturb the balance of her tray. At 
other stops I surrendered to a pine- 
apple, a pair of drinking coconuts, a 
hand of bananas and half a dozen 
oranges cleverly bound together by 
their stems. Fortified with these pro- 
visions, I did not greatly mind that I 
was going to have to look at island 
scenery instead of flying over it at 
fourteen thousand feet or whizzing 
through it on the cannonball “express.” 

Jamaica, after Barbados, is the most 
British of the British Caribbean col- 
onies, It is also one of the largest, most 
untamed of all. In the Cockpit Coun- 


try, a mountainous area of the north- ~ 


west, so-called Maroon descendants of 
freed and revolted slaves still live in 
virtual autonomy under a treaty won 
from George II. Their hilly hideout is 
the famous Land of Look Behind, so 
named by British colonial troops who 
learned to guard against Maroon am- 
bushes by mounting two armed meh on 
the same horse, back to back. The 
heart of the Cockpit Country is a bare 
fifteen miles from the luxuries of Mon- 
tego Bay, yet roads do not penetrate it. 
You go into its wilder fastnesses, if at 
all, on foot or by horse. 

The train skirts these mountains, 
climbing a long river valley under tow- 
ering peaks where virgin timber grows; 
tall mahoganies, thick-bodied wild figs, 
the beautiful silk-cotton ceiba, pimen- 
tos, poincianas; and orchids, cereus, 


‘huge plants like airborne pineapples. 


In the river valleys bananas have been 
planted; coffee and cocoa; small patches 


of yam and cassava and sweet potato. . 


But the land is hard won, with the 
machete as important to the winning as 
the mattock, and last year’s field can 
revert to the bush between harvest and 
plantingtime. Bent-backed men looked 
up from their never-ending struggle 
against overgrowth as the train whis- 
tled by, naked black babies shrieked 


Continued on Page 40 . 
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” THE LIVING PAST Bridgetown, chief port of Barbados, bears out the island’s nickname— 
“Little England’—in the uniforms of its harbor police, who still dress like the British tars 
of Nelson’s day. Here they row past a dockside cluster of barges loaded with Barbadian rum. 
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Continued from Page 38 

and waved from the doorways of iso- 
lated huts of thatch and wattle; moth- 
ers paused in their task of pounding 
corn into meal with primitive mortar 
and pestle. It was an incongruity each 
time the train broke from this jungly 
world to grind to a halt at some town 
with the prim English name of Cam- 
bridge Station or Kendal or Clarendon 
Park, where a red postal van embla- 
zoned with a royal coat of arms stood 
ready at the platform to receive Her 
Majesty’s Mail and a stiffly majestic 
bobby supervised the unloading. 

Beyond the mountains, as the train 
descended toward the south coast, the 
land lost its jungly aspect and changed 
to a rolling country of neat sugar plan- 
tations and the regimented lines of fruit 
orchards. England and the Cockpit ap- 
peared less irreconcilable there. But the 
Riviera of the Caribbean seemed very 
far away. ‘ 

Kingston, after the feral beauty of 
the island interior, seems merely drab. 
Its predecessor city, Port Royal, was 
said to be one of the wickedest towns 
in existence; ‘“‘a gilded Hades where 
Mammon held sway,” in the words of 
one contemporary reporter; “Babylon 
of the West,” according to another. 
Bawd and buccaneer met here to ex- 
change their favors until late in the 17th 
Century, when retribution struck the 
city with earthquakes and a tidal wave 
that wiped it off the map. Kingston, 
which came later, offers little that 
would entertain a pirate, or even a 
traveling salesman. It is a busy com- 
mercial seaport, charmless and disap- 
pointing. 


Kingston does nothing to prepare 
you for the impact of your next port of 
call, Haiti. Port-au-Prince, the capital, 
must be the most dilapidated city of its 
size and importance in the Americas. 
It is certainly one of the most fasci- 
nating. It rises from water front to the 
crest of a line of hills flanking a wide, 
well-cultivated plain, and at a distance 
looks rather pretty. The hilly suburbs, 
even some of the upper fringes of the 
city itself, are pretty in truth; gardened, 
clean, well kept. The better private 
homes, all the good hotels for visitors, 
are here, high on the breezy slopes. 
Most of the hotels have their own res- 
taurants, bars, swimming pools, dance 
floors, amusements and souvenir shops. 
You do not have to go down into town 
at all, except perhaps to sample the 
entertainments of the International Ca- 
sino on Harry Truman Boulevard, But 
it is only when you descend into. the 
steamy, odorous heart of the port, 
walk its rubbled streets, penetrate its 
dark shops and clangorous, grimy. 
markets, smell its smells and stub your 
toes on its misplaced cobblestones, that * 
you begin to savor Haiti. 

Ten years ago Port-au-Prince was 
half water-front slum, half mudflat. In 
preparation for the World Fair of 1950, 
which was meant to bring trade and 
prosperity to the country but only cost 
it money, city fathers filled in the mud- 
flat, laid out new streets, paved old 
ones, built new buildings; polished, 
painted and patched. After that effort, 


Port-au-Prince was allowed to revert to 
type. A decade of unchecked attrition 
has cracked the windows of the proud 
new buildings, peeled their stucco 
fronts, sagged their lintels. The Grande 
Rue, main thoroughfare of the me- 
tropolis, is a series of chuckholes. Side- 
walks are pitted hazards, gaping man- 
holes and broken drains open their pit- 
falls in the roadways. At night starving 
dogs scavenge in gutters under street 
lamps that donot shed light. Neglect and 
civic decay are apparent everywhere. 


Yet in this grimy corner blooms a 
highly promising artistic and cultural 
renaissance. Haitian primitive painters, 
stimulated by North American inter- 
est, have received the most attention 
during the past few years, but Haitian 
sculpture has equal strength and beauty. 
An impressive body of literature, in the 
Creole patois as well as in French, is 
being created by a new school of Hai- 
tianwriters and poets. Haitian musicians” 
develop new themes from traditional 
voodoo songs, Haitian choreographers 
are formalizing and refining voodoo 
dances. Haitian newspapers contain 
more columns of comment and discus- 
sion than they do advertising. Haitians 
will argue, debate, analyze, reason, 
syllogize, inquire, criticize and speak 
their minds intelligently on any subject 
you name. The whole intellectual cli- 
mate of Port-au-Prince is as stimulating 
to the mind as its physical dinginess is 
depressing to the eye. And how to rec- 
oncile a great aesthetic revival with in- 
difference to open sewers? You can’t. 
Haiti is not to be understood, only ac- 
cepted. 

I arrived there only weeks after the 
national sit-down strike that ended the 
brief dictatorship of former president 
Paul Magloire. Students, intellectuals, 
artists, businessmen, shop clerks, field 
hands, the whole country had 
united in a tremendous gesture of op- 
position to the tyrant, rallying—or, 
more properly, dispersing—their forces 
with the cry “‘chita la caille !’"—stay in 
your hut, sit on your hands, do noth- 
ing. With that single weapon they had 
defeated the arms sent against them, 
cowed the oppressor, crumbled his 
power, sent him into exile. 

Because the jubilation of victory still 
gripped the people of Port-au-Prince, 
one evening I listened to four volunteer 
historians of this tremendous event. 
They were a hételier, my host; his pretty 
brown wife; another brown girl who 
was her own best advertisement for the 
salon de beauté she operated, and a 
local journalist. The night was tropical, 
the moon full, the air motionless. It was 
too hot to get dressed for dinner, too hot 
for food. We sat around the terrace of 
the swimming pool in bathing suits, 
drawing nourishment from rum swiz- 
zles. : 

Mostly the journalist and the two 
girls talked at once, excitedly, with the 
Aételier joining in only to growl a good- 
humored objection to his wife’s telling 
of the story. 

“Pas du tout, chérie,’ he would in- 


terrupt. “It wasn’t like that. You make- 


us sound like heroes. We were all 
scared silly of the machine guns.” 
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“But we stood up to them. The 
cowards behind us wouldn’t give us 
room to run.” The journalist’s laugh 
exploded in the shadows. “How easy it 
is to earn a reputation for courage when 
your legs will not carry you away.” 

“Don’t listen to them,” the Adrelier’s 
i wife said. “In our country it is more im- 
‘ portant to be witty than to be brave.” 

“Or even well fed,” the other girl said 

j from the moon-drenched pool’s edge, 
and the history of the most remarkable 
revolt against tyranny in the West 
Indies finished with a wry story about 
the Haitian cur who had not eaten for 
many days. Staggering with starvation, 
he was befriended by a sleekly well-fed 
dog from Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the 
Generalissimo’s well-organized and 
well-policed Dominican Republic at 
the other end of the island. The Domin- 
ican invited the slat-ribbed Haitian to 
come home with him, promising good 

_ food, water, a well-fenced enclosure in 
which to exercise, other civilized com- 
forts. 

**Mais non,” said the Haitian weakly. 
“Thank you just the same. I like to 
bark now and then.” 

From Port-au-Prince, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo can be approached by road, sea or 
air. To reach it by any method you 
must present Dominican immigration 
authorities with appropriate identifica- 
tion papers and a tourist card showing 
your intended residence while you are 
there. You are warned to carry your 
identification at all times and not to 
change your residence without notify- 
ing the authorities. You are then free to 

_ walk the clean, pretty streets of Ciudad 
Trujillo, visit what may or may not be 
the tomb of Christopher Columbus, 

_ admire the many pictures, posters and 
statues of the country’s leading citizen 
which decorate the city, or gamble. 
Slot machines stand about your hotel 

lobby, parimutuel bets may be made at 

a nearby race track, lottery tickets are 

on sale everywhere, and several casinos 

‘ provide the usual games of chance. 

j Another form of gambling is to debate 

politics. Dogs, of course, do not bark. 


Flying eastward and southward from 
Ciudad Trujillo or Port-au-Prince, you 
will almost inevitably have to change 
planes at San Juan, on Puerto Rico, the 
main aerial marshaling yard of the 
central Caribbean and very much a 
part of your own United States. If you 
make this jump directly from Port-au- 
Prince, then it is San Juan that suffers 
by contrast. It is all so clean, so hum- 
drum, so ordinary. At the great Inter- 
national Airport—which is not, in fair- 
ness, all of Puerto Rico but representa- 
tive of what money, hygiene and effi- 
‘ciency can accomplish in a backward, 
country—you might as well be stopping 
_ off in Grand Central Station. The New 
York Times is on sale there, and the 
Herald Tribune, comic books, soft 
drinks, hamburgers, hot dogs, pop- 
corn, salted peanuts and bubble gum. 
You do not even have to leave the 
bright world of fluorescent lights and 
_ Sanitary rest rooms between planes; an 

elevator carries you to an air-condi- 
Beicacd restaurant and cocktail lounge 
_ on the second floor, to air-conditioned 
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hotel rooms on the third. After Port- 
au-Prince, this too-familiar way of life 
seems vaguely disappointing, a ban- 
quet without salt. After Ciudad Tru- 
jillo you are simply grateful for an 
uncensored newspaper and freedom to 
damn the administration if you like. 


From the butt-stock of Puerto Rico, 
easternmost of the Greater Antilles, 
the Lesser Antilles swing in a great 
whipcrack east and south, missing the 
flank of South America to curl west- 
ward again along the Venezuelan coast. 
Deep-water sailing men saw in this 
looping string of coral-crowned sub- 
merged volcanic peaks a different met- 
aphor, calling the northwestern islands 
the Leewards, those of the southeast 
the Windwards. As far as ocean breezes 
go, the names mean nothing. Prevailing 
trades, blowing from the northeast, 
strike the archipelago broadside on, 
treating all the islands to the same un- 
failing natural air-conditioning that 
makes them tropic paradises instead of 
sun-scorched miniature hells. 

A good place to begin a Lesser An- 
tillean expedition is Antigua, 250 miles 
east and a little south of Puerto Rico. 
This island, a regular stop on major 
inter-American airlines, is chiefly dis- 
tinguished today by its position as seat 
of government for the British Lee- 
wards. It was Horatio Nelson’s base of 
operations for several years during the 
late 18th Century, and his dockyard 
still survives at English Harbour, a di- 
lapidated monument to a glorious past. 
Moreimportant, English Harbour isone 
of the best and most popular yacht 
havens in the West Indies, where a 
number of good boats are available. 
From here, or from the island capital, 
St. Johns, the wind is strong on your 
quarter whether you sail west or south. 

Westward out of Antigua a boat is 
within sight of one landfall or another 
almost all the way to Puerto Rico. A 
plane sees them as toy lands on a plate- 
glass sea. In these waters rise Nevis’ 
cloudy peak, the rolling green of St. 
Kitts’ cane-clad hills, tiny Saint Eu- 
statius and the surf-lipped volcanic 
mouth that is even tinier Saba; Sint 
Maarten—or, if you prefer, St. Mar- 
tin—where Hollander and Frenchman 


celebrate each other’s national holidays « 


in insular fraternity, ignoring the cleav- 
age line of empires that divides the 
island into two countries; strange, re- 
mote St. Barthélemy, whose Swedish 
inhabitants are French citizens; farther 
on, beyond the windy gap of Anegada 
Passage, a multiplicity of shoals, cays 
and islets that are the American and 
British Virgins. Among these islands 
are allures for every taste, from the in- 
congruity of St. Thomas’ neon-lighted 
moviehouses, Sears Roebuck displays 
and jukeboxes to the bleak loneliness of 
Dead Man’s Chest, where legend left 
fifteen marooned pirates to die of thirst. 

St. Kitts and Nevis are two peaks of 
the same submarine upthrust separated 
by a narrow sea strait. Nevis, smaller 
of the two, as yet has no landing field 
for planes. St. Kitts’ airport serves for 
both islands, and though one is acces- 
sible from the other in less than an hour 
by regular boat service, little of the 


THE DEAD PAST English Harbour, on Antigua, lives with many mementos of former seagoing 
greatness, among them a sadly weathered bust of Admiral Nelson. A plan is currently under way 
to restore the relics and transform the old naval dockyard into a showplace of island history. 
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FRUIT OF THE STILL Rum casks at his back, Sr. Felix Juan Serrallés of Puerto Rico poses 
at the distillery which has been running for four generations under his family’s control. 
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Whip in hand, the Hon. Charles MacKenzie Pringle, 
planter and sportsman, sets out on his twice-daily 


FRUIT OF THE EARTH 


inspection tour of his 3000-acre Jamaica estate. 


Mr. Pringle always dresses for dinner—in a kilt. 


trickle of air-borne tourism that has be- 
gun to reach St. Kitts flows as far as its 
sister isle. Nevis’ several small hostel- 
ries, fine palm-fringed beaches and 
pretty little capital city, Charlestown, 
remain undespoiled, unexploited and 
almost unknown to outsiders. 

I journeyed to Nevis on the after- 
noon launch from St. Kitts. I meant to 
go back the same evening, by the same 
boat. There was little about Nevis, ac- 
cording to the St. Kittsians, to entertain 
a visitor for more than a few hours. 
The beaches were nice, Charlestown 
attractive enough for a small port, and 
that was the end of it except for the 
boat ride. I was warned not to miss the 
returning launch. Why would I miss it, 
I thought, if what they said about Nevis 
was true? 

When the launch left that evening, I 
watched it go from the balcony of an 
island pension overhanging the small 
roadstead that was Charlestown’s har- 
bor. How I found the pension or how it 
found me I don’t remember, but it 
seemed wholly natural to be sitting 
there on the balcony tranquilly watch- 
ing the launch putter off. Minutes be- 
fore, a squall had blown in quickly 
from the sea, hammered land and har- 
bor with pounding drops, then dis- 
appeared in a mist downwind, leaving 
a rainbow hanging over the roadstead. 
Beneath the rainbow’s arch a sloop was 
raising its clumsy sails to catch the 
evening breeze, slight at first but quick- 
ening as the sun went down. The rain- 
bow faded. Lights began to blink on 
along the harbor front, a chain of 
bright jewels reflected in the water. 
Boats rocked in the gentle Caribbean 
swell. Somewhere, far off, music played. 

I was sitting on the balcony again 
the next afternoon, looking at the sea 
with my hands folded and my mind 
peacefully blank, when the launch 
came across from. St. Kitts. I didn’t 
intend to catch that one either. At the 
pension rate of three dollars a day, with 
rum selling at a dollar a bottle, I had 
already calculated that I could cash 
what was left of my plane ticket for 
enough to last six months. After that, 
beachcombing, with a bed under the 
coco palms. It was hard even to look 
that far into the lazy future. I had found 
my island Eden at last, my Bali Ha’i, 
my private garden of opium poppies, 
and if it hadn’t been for the captain of 
the launch, who had stern orders from 
the island governor to sell only round- 
trip tickets to Nevis and see that the 
return fares were used, St. Kitts and the 
rest of the outside world would have 
known me no more. 

Except for St. Thomas, one of our 
own outposts in the cosmopolitan 
archipelago, the Leewards are host to 
few American visitors. Cruise ships 


make port in some of the more im- 
portant harbors, but their passengers 
generally stay no longer than the ship. 
Island hotel accommodations are in- 
different, running hot water a rarity. 
Food is usually an import, therefore 
expensive and too often canned, frozen 
or smoked. Other drawbacks exist; 
mosquitoes on some islands, sand flies 
on others, on all the problem of inland 
transportation. 

But running hot water is not a neces- 
sity where the sea itself is a warm 
plunge, where mangoes, papaya, pine- 
apple, custard apples, bananas, coco- 
nuts, avocados, citrus, lobster, crab, 
crayfish, conch and other natural boun- 
ties are available to supplement an 
otherwise spiritless diet, and it is no 
great inconvenience to sleep under a 
mosquito net. If road transport is slow 
it gives you more opportunity to enjoy 


the scenes that summoned you, more’ 


time to fall under the nostalgic influ- 
ence of the islands’ past. Here are the 
great houses of a vanished aristocracy 
who lived like medieval lords on a rich 
traffic of sugar and slaves. Fields of 
cane still break in rustling waves around 
the sailless stone corpses of old planta- 
tion mills standing like sentinel towers 
in the wind that no longer powers them. 
Here rise the still solid fortresses of 
men who fought off raiding pirates, the 
cities that were sacked and ravished by 
the raiders when defenses failed. Rum, 
blood and the bitter acridity of slave 
sweat have all dripped upon these soils. 
The colors and stains they left are still 
to be seen. 

Since the trade winds themselves pay 
no attention to any of the authorities, 
it makes no practical difference that 
cartographers, encyclopedists and 
colonial historians disagree about the 
point at which the Leeward group ends 
and the Windwards begin. It lies some- 
where within the waters surrounding 
three islands halfway down the Lesser 
Antilleanchain: Guadeloupe, Domin- 
ica and Martinique. Dominica, no rela- 
tion to the Dominican Republic, sits 
squarely between the other two and is a 
British colony classified by its govern- 
ment as a Windward. Map makers 
generally hold it to be a Leeward. 
Guadeloupe, to the north, is indis- 
putably a Leeward, while Martinique, 
to the south, is a Windward by con- 
sénsus although not by unanimous 
vote. It is easier to think of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, the two most impor- 
tant islands of the French West Indies, 
as twin links which tie the island chains 
together rather than as boundaries 
which divide them. 


A phonograph or radio voice was 
singing at the airport on Guadeloupe 
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THE FACE OF HAIT. 


fine 


A woman of Haiti saunters gracefully along the stony, lonely road that leads from her 


village to Port-au-Prince and the bazaar where she will sell her produce. The upland ra- 
vines, the jagged hills, the blue-gray vistas of wilderness—all lie a few miles from the city. 


MUSICAL WILD MEN The “Head Hunters,” one of Trinidad’s famous steel bands, add their 
bit to the Carnival uproar with improvised instruments and outfits that would scare real savages. 
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Carnival time on Trinidad brings out one celebrant as 
an “American Indian” whom few redskins anywhere 


INDIAN CHIEF 


would recognize. Some costumes, added to year after 


year, grow so heavy they need wheeled supports. 


Continued from Page 42 
when a plane brought me down out of 
the hot Caribbean sky. The song was 
one I had not heard before, but the 
sentiment seemed inappropriate ifit was 
aimed at me, an arriving guest. I heard 
“Adieu, foulard; adieu, madras.” The 
soft Creole accent of the singer made 
the words more nearly “Ad’u, foula’ ; 
adu, madwas,” but I had been told 
about this most popular of island 
chansons and caught the title phrase 
even in disguise. The rest was beyond 
interpretation until I had bought the 
sheet music, pored over it, hummed the 
tune, had the Creole translated for me 
and learned the words myself. After 
that, the tune went with me as it goes 
with most other travelers who have 
heard it. It is as unforgettable as Aloha. 
The song tells the mood of the French 
islands. It is a chanson doudou, a love- 
lorn girl’s lament over abandonment 
and heartbreak, with a promise that 
broken hearts will heal. The foulard it 
speaks of is the Creole woman’s scarf; 
the madras her headcloth, tied in such 
a manner that its exposed points signal 
the state of the wearer’s affections. One 
point says, in a maidenly way, My 
heart is free; two points, My heart is 
pledged : three points, a not-so-maidenly 
Hélas, 1 have suffered, but my heart 
yearns again for love. The younger 
generation in the islands has largely 
abandoned foulard and madras, al- 
though you still see the costume on 
strikingly handsome older women in 
the streets and market places. Creole, 
the soft gumbo of French, Spanish and 
African, is their speech; their sons and 
daughters twitter a French that lacks 
any semblance of r sound and is fwés, 
twés dwole, vwaiment, the first time you 
listen to it. But it is the accent of the 
chanson doudou, and that haunting song 
would not be the same sung in any 
other. 


The French islands have a social per- 
sonality unlike any other in the West 
Indies except that of independent Haiti. 
Under Dutch or English rule the black 
man is a citizen but remains a “native.” 
On the French islands there are no 
“natives.” Black, brown, mulatto, 
quadroon, octoroon, griffe and sang- 
mélé, all are citoyens de la République. 
Guadeloupe and Martinique might be 
called the Corsicas of the Caribbean. 
Shops with French names, standing in 
French market places, sell French goods 
for French francs, and the dark girl who 
makes your change counts “Cent, 
deux cents, twois cents” in her soft 
liquid voice because her African an- 
cestors did not have a purr in their 
throats. But she is, or thinks of herself 
as, French first, dark-skinned second. 
Not the other way around. - 


Guadeloupe has perhaps less appeal 
for travelers than rival Martinique, al- 
though there are those who would ar- 
gue the point. Both islands are lush, 
fertile and flowered. Guadeloupe’s 
principal port, Pointe-a-Pitre, is bustling 
and ugly; Basse-Terre, its capital, more 
attractive but less often seen. Gosier, 
a seacoast hamlet only a few miles out 
of Pointe-a-Pitre, is the home of a small 
hostelry as surprising to stumble upon 
as the foot of a rainbow. Here guests 
enjoy an unparalleled view of beach, 
reef, island and sea from a cliffside 
terrace-restaurant where pretty wait- 
tresses in foulard et madras, a French 
chef and an Italian maitre combine 
their several talents to challenge the 
canard that true Continental cuisine 
cannot be exported. The maitre’s wine 
cellar alone would justify a stopover on 
Guadeloupe. 


The same amenities are even more 
readily available in Fort-de-France, 
Martinique’s capital, at first glance a 
neat, colorful little French city which 
might, except for its tropical foliage, fit 
the coast of Provence. Closer inspec- 
tion uncovers the same cluttered back 
streets that fringe most West Indian 
seaports, but these are not immediately 
visible. From the seafront a broad 
savanna of green grass, graveled walks 
and tall palms reaches into the city’s 
heart. Around La Savane on three sides 


are banks, hotels, shops, clean modern _ 


constructions ranked with stately old 
colonial buildings. A white marble 
statue of Martinique’s most famous 
daughter, the beautiful Creole who be- 
came Napoleon’s ill-starred Empress 
Josephine, stands in the middle of the 
park, and behind Josephine and the city 
rise the verdant hills of the land that 
Paul Gauguin called paradise. 

It was my good fortune, shortly be- 
fore I left Martinique, to be the guest 
of a host who had engaged a troupe of 
island dancers and musicians as enter- 
tainment for the evening. His wife, my 


dinner partner, was a woman of charm ~ 


and wit, their home a hilltop haven high 
above Fort-de-France,.their other 
guests pleasant company. A breeze 
that came through the open windows 
while we dined was faintly scented with 
the fragrance of an ilang-ilang bloom- 
ing somewhere in the garden, island air 
conditioning at its best. Good conver- 


sation was made, good friendships be- - 


gun, good wine went the rounds. As 
time—and the wine—passed, the eve- 
ning grew mellow and more mellow 
but, for me, melancholy and more 
melancholy. I had to wing on south- 
ward the next morning, and I did not 
want to leave. I felt, with Gauguin, that 
I had found a paradise on earth even 

Continued on Page 48 
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YOUNG NEWLYWED Novelist James Jones, author of From Here to Eternity, in a moment of 
idle reading during his Haitian honeymoon last year. An unusually energetic person, he relaxes 
here in Port-au-Prince’s Hotel Oloffson, owned by the well-known photographer Roger Coster. 
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before half a dozen exquisitely pretty 
Creole girls appeared with their male 
partners and an orchestra to put on a 
notable performance of island dances. 
It was all so beautiful that my eyes 
dimmed. How could I bear to part from 
so much that was lovely, such good 
people, such an Eden among islands? 
At that point, inevitably, one of the 
girls began mourning “Adieu foulard; 
adieu madras,” and I made my excuses 
before she could get to the final, heart- 
breaking “hélas, hélas, Cest pou’ tou- 
jow.”’ I know that my hostess thought 
me abrupt, but it was better than burst- 
ing into tears on her shoulder. Mar- 
tinique and champagne, taken together, 
do that. 

° 

The Windwards, Martinique ex- 
cepted, are all British ruled, French 
flavored, scenically attractive and re- 
ceptive to visitors without yet having 
received enough of them to dilute the 
hospitality. After Dominica they are 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the scattered 
sub-archipelago of the Grenadines, and 
Grenada. Of all the West Indies these 
islands seem the most remote in time, 
least affected by the 20th Century or 
even the 19th. The Leewards have 
something of the same anachronistic 
air, but there you are conscious of 
great yesterdays, of an era that is over 
and done, while in the Windwards you 
feel that their era has yet to begin. They 
seem to be still living in the day before 
yesterday. 

Of all the Windwards, only Dominica 
may be called wild. The island is moun- 
tainous, rugged, alluring and primitive. 
A luxuriant tangle of rain forest covers 
it from seashore to mountaintop, 
blocking construction of an air strip, 
even of roads, and passenger steamers 
do not call. Here in remote hill villages 
live the last of the Caribs, a few score 
sad survivors of the once-cannibal race 
who ruled the sea that bears their 
name. 

All the other Windwards have pleas- 
ant little cities, places to stay, sights to 
see, yet no resort, luxury hotel or fash- 
ionable watering place corrupts them. 
They are without cabaret, casino or 
country club. Their cities—St. George’s 
on Grenada, Castries on St. Lucia, 
Kingstown on St. Vincent—are small, 
attractive, not too energetic, not too 
concerned that the rest of the world 
has forged ahead. Creole, heritage of 
days of French occupation, is spoken 
by islanders among themselves, and the 
English with which they address stran- 
gers has an archaic, unworldly ring to 
it. “Mistress” is a polite form of island 
address to any woman older than a 
miss. Sailing boats are still careened 
with block and tackle, as they were 


iain the days of Morgan and Teach. 


Among the Grenadines there are in- 
habited islands without roads, auto- 
mobiles, newspaper, electricity, tele- 
phone or communication with the out- 
side world other than, at intervals, a 
sloop. As a haven of escape from prog- 
ress, these gentle hospitable lands are 
without equal. Here your greatest ef- 
fort, if you choose to make it so, can 
be the peeling of a banana. 


A wholly different land is Barbados, 
an hour’s flight northeast of Grenada. 
Easternmost of all the West Indies, 
Barbados has been variously nicknamed 
Little England, a seabound Shangri-La 
and the Poor Man’s Jamaica. It is free 
of disease, jungle overgrowth, danger- 
ous animals, snakes, noxious insects, 
volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, 
rarely brushed by hurricanes. Its water 
is pure, its land productive, its manners 
civilized. 

Barbados alone among the West 
Indies has never known Spanish, 
French or Dutch occupation. Its mood 
is undiluted British colonial. Bridge- 
town, the island capital, is Gilbert and 
Sullivan played on a tropic stage. 
Bridgetown’s Broad Street runs into 
Bridgetown’s own Trafalgar Square, 
where a statue of Lord Nelson frowns 
at the shrill wails of a woman hawking 
maubee, a spicy drink she dispenses 
from the spigot of a cooler balanced on 
her head. Bridgetown harbor police 
wear Jack Tar uniforms of Admiral 
Nelson’s time: white middies, widely 
belted bell-bottom trousers, round flat 
hats. You look in vain for pigtails un- 
der the wide hat brims. Barbados place 
names are English—Hastings, Christ 
Church, Newcastle—but monkeys 
swing in the trees of its small, carefully 
nurtured forests, and mongooses ruii 
among its sugar-cane fields. You are 
always aware, on Barbados, of the firm, 
guiding hand of Empire. 

Still another world among the Crown 
colonies is Trinidad. This pseudo- 
island is literally part of the Spanish 
Main, a piece of South America isolated 
from the rest of the continent by shal- 
low sea straits. In other respects its 
roots extend under all the oceans. No 
other land in the Americas has a more 
diverse, motley and polyglot popula- 
tion. Hindu, Moslem, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Syrian, Lebanese, Portuguese, 
Spanish, English, French, Dutch, Afri- 
can, Jew, Gentile—these and other 
faiths, breeds and colors have gone into 
its makeup. Temples, mosques, syna- 
gogues, cathedrals, shrines, churches 
and meeting houses of all the religions 
open their doors to Trinidad’s faithful. 
Turbaned Sikhs, fezzed Moroccans, 
pith-helmeted colonial planters, French- 
men in berets, Venezuelans wearing the 
snappiest of snap brims, bare-headed 
Americans and a jigging, posturing old 
crone of a flower vendor with an enor- 
mous basketful of blooms on her head, 
jostle each other in the streets. Trini- 
dadians wear saris, dhotis, slit Chinese 
skirts, mantillas, Indian embroideries, 
Japanese silks, madras, batik and 
African prints. You see caste marks, 
ceremonial ash-stainings, strange tat- 
tooings and a brown girl with a jewel 
in one delicate nostril. Like schools of 
bright tropic fish intermingling in the 
shallows of a coral reef, the cultures, . 
bloods, faiths and colors of the world 
teem and intermingle in Trinidad’s 
vital, virile capital city, Port of Spain. 

Port of Spain reminds you of a 
prosperous Port-au-Prince, stimulating 
and creative. But where Haitian crea- 
tiveness is intellectual, Trinidad’s is 
earthy. Trinidad invented Calypso, a 
better vehicle for bawdry than for such 
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uses as praise, satire, electioneering and 
the promotion of soft drinks. Trinidad 
invented the steel band, finding music 
in pieces of junk when wartime restric- 
tions left it with no other outlet for its 
urge to bounce and rhyme. Trinidad’s 
Carnival celebrations are unsurpassed 
for color, costume, originality of ideas 
and the time and energy that go into 
their presentation. The Trinidadian is 
an artist of the streets; a West Indian 
Villon; he calls himself Saga Boy, Smart 
Man, Robust Man. He is not above a 
con game now and then, if the mark 


_ looks easy. But he works hard to make 


the flimflam a good one, and no hard 
feelings if it doesn’t come off. A Saga 
Boy saying is that a stranger who eats 
the cascadura, a Trinidadian fish, must 
inevitably return to the island to end 
his days. Port of Spain hopes that he 
will bring a fat, not too tightly pouched 
purse and arrive in time for Carnival. 

Outside of the great city, Trinidad’s 
life is oil, asphalt and agriculture. For a 
change of pace and scenery Trinidadi- 
ans go to Tobago, twenty-five minutes 
away by air, a pleasant overnight 
cruise by boat. Tobagonians boast that 


_ Defoe had their island in mind when he 


wrote Robinson Crusoe, and if the facts 
don’t justify the boast nobody cares; 
it could have been so even if it isn’t. 
Coconut palms and shady cocoa plan- 
tations forest the little island, a reef 
defends it, its several small hostelries 
are comfortable, breezy and clean. 
Those who live on Tobago, as wards of 


Trinidad, have untaxed access to Trini- 


dad’s bountiful production of rum, 
limes, sugar, nutmeg and bitters, 
the essential ingredients of a planter’s 
punch, Punch drinking is the most 
popular activity on Tobago mainly be- 
cause there isn’t much else to do. The 
sun shines, sea waves lap’ the shore, 
trade winds sway the palms. You lose 
track of the days easily, learn to enjoy 
the purposeless pleasure of a ham- 
mock, and neglect to shave as often 
as you might. The island has only one 
real drawback. Crusoe was exempt, but 
other residents can stay only six months 
without paying colonial income tax. 


Far west of Trinidad and Tobago, 
snappers on the curling West Indian 
whip, are the Dutch Leewards— 
Curacao, Aruba, Bonaire. Willemstad, 
Curagao’s most important port and 
chief city of the Netherlands Antilles, 
is pictorially unique among the Carib- 
bean settlements. Gabled Dutch build- 
ings of 18th and 19th Century design, 


‘their narrow high fronts a glowing pal- 


ette of pink, buff, lavender, green, 
orange and yellow, stand primly along 
both sides of a narrow inlet that leads 
the sea through the city’s heart into a 
sheltered harbor, the Schottegat. The 
stout walls of old fortifications loom on 
either side of the inlet’s mouth, and a 


preposterous pontoon bridge with the 
| happy name of Queen Emma swings 
back and forth across the inlet like a 
| _ crossing gate, opening to admit ships 
| through the channel, closing to let 
|| traffic move from one side of the city 


to the other. 
Oranjestad, on Aruba, and Kralen- 


_dijk, on Bonaire, are smaller, less 


colorful editions of Willemstad, mi- 
nus Queen Emma, and the three 
cities together house a population al- 
most as polyglot as Trinidad’s. Dutch 
is the official speech, but other tongues 
have blended with it over the centuries 
into a weird linguistic goulash, papia- 
mento, that is understood by most of 
the islanders and few other living 
people. Dutch, papiamento, English or 
Hindustani, it is all one to Curacao’s 
enterprising storekeepers. They can, 
and do, negotiate with customers in 
any of twenty-two different language? 

Curagao is the bazaar of the West 
Indies. Several other island govern- 
ments permit the operation of free-port 
shops, where duty-free or almost duty- 
free imports are sold to cruise-ship pas- 
sengers and other transients at attrac- 
tive prices. Curacao was one of the 
first to see the advantages in the busi- 
ness, and still holds a good proportion 
of the trade. Stores in Willemstad’s 
Punda, the commercial side of the. in- 
let, bulge with bargains in French per- 
fumes, Swiss watches, German cameras, 
Italian silks, Japanese binoculars, Eng- 
lish china, Danish porcelain, Indian 
brassware, Swedish crystal, Irish tweeds, 
diamonds, pearls, gold, silver and other 
loot that would have made old Black- 
beard wet his lips. Pirates no longer 
call at Willemstad, but the Schottegat’s 
Queen Emma opens annually to thou- 
sands of other ships. Most of their pas- 
sengers find at least the time to lunch 
ashore, snap a photograph or two, and 
spend more money than they had in- 
tended to spend. 

Ships bring the shoppers, oil brings 
the ships. Two of the largest refineries 
in the world function on Curacao and 
Aruba, converting crude petroleum 
from Venezuelan wells into gasoline, 
bunker fuel and profits. Some of the 
profits are being reinvested by the 
Dutch in an attempt to develop these 
islands as a vacation resort; new roads 
are being laid down, new beaches de- 
veloped, new hotels constructed. Al- 
though the Dutch Leewards are arid— 
Willemstad distills most of its drink- 
ing water from the sea—they are also 
hurricane free, and their appealing 
Dutchness could well attract a holiday 
trade. Unhappily, oil money seems to 
blotch as badly here as it does on 
Trinidad. A new hotel on Aruba is a 
modernistic monstrosity, new buildings 
that glare across the harbor inlet at the 
Punda’s attractive spectrum of gabled 
house fronts set the teeth on edge with 
garish “modern” facades, as out of 
place in their surroundings as gold 
teeth in a pretty girl’s smile, and only 
the earnest opposition of a few far- 
sighted burghers and businessmen has 
so far kept functional architecture out 
of the Punda itself. Another hotel, 
opened last October within the walls of 
one of the fine old fortresses guarding 
the Schottegat’s entrance, has wisely 
been designed to harmonize with its 
surroundings. Here, where muzzle- 
loading cannon once roared Dutch de- 
fiance at sea raiders, rises this most 
modern Caribbean hostelry south of 
Puerto Rico, complete with air condi- 
tioning, cocktail lounge, coffee shop, 
swimming pool, dance floor and a 


OLD NEWLYWED Cellist Pablo Casals, acknowledged the greatest in his field, on his early- 
morning seaside constitutional at San Juan. The rugged eighty-one-year-old, in self-exile from 
Spain, was recently married to a Puerto Rican girl of twenty and is making the island his home. 
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Palms and a mineral-water pool, with the warm surf 
only steps away—such are the blessings guests en- 
joy at the Sans Souci Hotel in Ocho Rios, Jamaica— 
one of the Caribbean’s innumerable bits of heaven. 


PARADISE BY THE SEA 


casino, the first to spin a roulette wheel 
in the Lesser Aftilles. The oil refinery, 
far at the other end of the Schottegat, 
will not be visible from the new hotel’s 
broad seaside terraces. But its unseen 
shadow looms over the whole island. 


Curacao was the end of my pilgrim- 
age. The plane that was to carry me 
back from the warm southern sea to ice, 
snow and the chill clutch of March, 
took off late at night. As it rose into the 
wind I saw below the Schottegat’s giant 
refinery, pulsing as strongly with viscid 
black blood at night as it did during 
the day. The scene was lit with the 
harsh blue-brightness of thousands of 
electric lights glaring from distillery, 
cracking tower and tank, and yellowed 
over by smoking plumes of flame from 
the high torches of waste-gas flare-offs. 
Its symbolism depressed me even in 
the few moments before the glare dis- 
appeared under the plane’s wing and 
we were flying at last over the feature- 
less dark sea. 

High-octane fuel, ever faster and 
more efficient planes, ever-multiplying 
airstrips would, I thought, inevitably 
bring the last West Indian island out 
of its isolation. I remembered the Cay- 
man Island Commissioner’s acid warn- 
ing about magic carpets and hot-dog 
stands. Was progress to overwhelm the 
golden Caribbees, steal their individu- 
ality, standardize their charms? Brood- 
ing on it, I thought of flamboyant Port 
of Spain and dreamy, do-nothing 
Tobago; sailed again in my mind along 
the jungly coast of Dominica; listened 
to the mournful adieu foulard, adieu 
madras on Martinique; smelled the 
spicy odor of nutmeg and mace await- 
ing shipment on the wharves of St. 
George’s. In the blank screen of the 
plane window I saw again the wonder- 
EDEN ON A TRAY A garden of exotic flowers, notto mentiona handsome island ful Buster Brown hats of Barbados’ 
smile, accompanies the luncheon George is about to deliver at the Sans Souci. harbor police; a trading sloop careened 

for tarring in Castries’ turquoise la- 
goon. St. Kitts was in the screen, hot 
and somnolent under its cloak of gray- 
green cane; Nevis’ cool clouded peak 
rising from an encirclement of coco 
palms and white sand beach; bleak 
Dead Man’s Chest and incredible, cap- 
tivating Haiti. 

Would the pictures I remembered 
fade, lose color and give way to drab- 
ber scenes as the magic carpets con- 
verted to jet power, the hot-dog stand 
came within easy reach? 

In the end, I remembered Jamaica’s 
Cockpit country, a scant fifteen miles 
from the fleshpots of Montego Bay, and 
felt better about it all. A few places will 
always be left. The gentle West Indian 
paceis too slow ever to catch up entirely 

4 with the whizzing 20th Century. For 
that, let visitors to these lovely lands 
be grateful. THE END 
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EMEMBER 
THE 
LAMO! 


by Robert Penn Warren 
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@ This is the first of two dramatic stories 


‘ on the birth of Texas. The second, to ap- 


pear next month, will tell of Sam Houston’s 
crushing defeat of Santa Anna and his 
Mexican army at San Jacinto. The author 
of both is Robert Penn Warren, distin- 
guished novelist of the American South, 
poet and teacher, who is appearing in 
Howway for the first time. Mr. Warren’s 
best-known novel, All the King’s Men, 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1947. 

—The Editors. 


Go to the Military Plaza. This was the 
center of the original village of San 
Antonio de Bexar. Now the City Hall of 
San Antonio is in the middle of the 
plaza. To the west is the old Spanish 
Governor’s Palace, to the north and 
south the modern American stores, to 
the east the old San Fernando Cathedral. 
Walk east down Commerce Street, a 
good American street like a thousand 
you know. Keep on, over the river, till 
you hit Alamo Street. Turn left; you are 
almost there. 

There, across the little patch of greens- 
ward, twenty by fifteen feet, kept with 
pious tidiness, is the. Alamo—a squat, 
rather handsome gray building, the gate 
flanked by the short fluted and twisted 
columns. Inside the walls are the beau- 
tiful gardens, rich with color. Here is 
where they died. 

There were the great ones, who were 
to die in their greatness. 

There was, of course, Davy Crockett, 
the bear hunter, joker, congressman, 
half horse and half alligator, demigod 
of deep woods and canebrakes and 
“shakes,” who could grin a coon out of 
a hickory tree, could slide down a thun- 
derbolt and tie a knot in the lightning’s 
tail. He had made a last speech in 
Tennessee, telling his constituents, “You 
can go to hell, and I’m going,to Texas,” 
and had ridden off on his last journey. 
Wearing coonskin cap, buckskin jacket 
with buttons of whittled horn, and a 
shawl of fur over his shoulders, carrying 
his rifle Betsy, he had come easing into 
the Alamo with his Tennesseans. The 
men in the Alamo knew who he was— 
as who from Maine to Texas did not ?— 
a good man in a tight, a cool one in the 
clutch. They wanted to make him a 
colonel. No, he said, he thought he 


would just be a kind of “high private.’’_ 


There was Jim Bowie, hero of a more 
lethal legend than Crockett, the carrier 
of the big knife of a steel so fine that it 
sang like a tuning fork if a thumb 
touched the point—with hand guard at 
hilt, soft brass on back blade to snag an 
opponent’s edge, up-curve and razor 
edge on the reverse from the tip. Bowie 
was a great adventurer, a friend of the 
pirate Lafitte, a successful land specu- 
lator. 

He had fought one of the great 
Indian battles of the West, with ten 
other men, hanging to a patch of rock 
and scrub against 165 Caddos, for a day 


and night. He had married the beautiful 
daughter of the aristocratic Verimendi 
family of Bexar, the goddaughter of the 
great Santa Anna. He was no bravo or 
frontier bully. ‘‘A fine gentleman and a 
patriot,’’ Henry Clay is reported to have 
called him. But in a darker, more brutal 
world than the drawing rooms of New Or- 
leans, men had seen the gray eyes in the 
handsome ruddy face go suddenly nar- 
row, had seen the head draw back in the 
fighting stance with the left foot soft-cat- 
ting forward, had seen the strong thumb, 
sprigged with red hair, set flat along the 
side of the heavy blade, ready for slash 
to either side or the upthrust to the 
guts. So Bowie rode in, his wife and two 
children dead of cholera, his strength 
ebbing with illness, seeking desperate 


distraction from his grief by whisky or 
. danger. . 


There was Buck Travis, the young 
lawyer who had fled an uncertain do- 
mestic tragedy back in Alabama, leaving 
wife and child, and had come to Texas 
for fortune and forgetfulness. Red- 
headed like Bowie, irascible, ambitious, 
he had at first protested the orders to go 
to the Alamo with his little command 
of some thirty men. He was a lieutenant 
colonel, but at the Alamo he would be 
outranked by Colonel Neill, the com- 
mander, and by the great Bowie. He 
wanted to be where he could command, 
where he could earn promotion and 
fame. But in the end, soldierlike, he 
went. He was to have his promotion, 
and his fame. 

There was Bonham, the young man 
from South Carolina, a school friend of 
Travis. He was to go out from the 
Alamo on the long ride for help, but 
when no help was to be found, was to 
ride back, in full knowledge, to await 
his death. And to find, in that knowledge, 
his greatness. 

They were the great, the names we 
remember. But there were some 200 
other men, the nameless—or rather, 
with names existing only in the obscure 
records. They were to die too. They 
hadn’t, of course, come here to die. 
They had come for excitement, to make 
a fortune, to run off from trouble or 
boredom back home. A few, no doubt, 
were desperadoes. Some, no doubt, had, 
mixed with the more ordinary motives, 
the romantic notion of taking part in a 
revolution for freedom—they had heard 
their fathers talk of 1776. But by and 
large, they were followers of frontiers, 


and of fortune, half of them Southerners, ~ 


Tennessee furnishing the biggest lot. 
But there were nearly forty from Great 
Britain, a few Germans, a Dane, nine 
Mexicans who felt themselves Texans 
first. On all of them some of the 
glory rubbed off. Would we deny a 
little even to poor Jacob Walker, a 
gunner, who at the very end fled to 
a room where the women and chil- 
dren were, and begged for his life be- 
fore the bayonets did their work? 


How did they happen to be in the 
Alamo in the first place? The big simple 
fact behind all other facts was the failure 
of the Spaniards, and then of the Mex- 
icans after their successful revolt from 
Spain, to settle Texas. The system the 
Spanish had used in Mexico proper—to 
build Franciscan missions and settle con- 
verted Indians into villages protected by 
a presidio—failed here. The great horse 
Indians, the Comanches and Apaches, 
would have no part of the Franciscan 
message of peace. But if the mission 
system failed in Texas, some marks of it 
remained, and the Alamo itself had been 
a mission—the Mission of San Antonio 
de Valero, called the Alamo because of 
a grove of cottonwoods, or because a 
command of Spanish troops: stationed 
here around 1802 looked back with 
nostalgia to their old post in North 
Mexico, the Pueblo de San José y San- 
tiago del Alamo. 

The vacuum of Texas drew Americans 
across the frontier. Some came on raids 
_ for wild mustangs. Some came to take 
part in Mexican revolts against Spain. 
Some came filibustering on their own 
account. Some came to build noble re- 
publics. Some came just one jump ahead 
of the sheriff or lynch rope. And some 
came, legally, under the leadership of 
one of the big empresarios, like Stephen 
Austin, brought in by the Mexican gov- 
ernment to do the work of settlement at 
which the Spanish and Mexicans had 
~ failed. 

The land prospered. The horse In- 
dians were driven back. Villages sprang 
up. Trade developed. But the Mexican 
government, distracted by revolution 
and counterrevolution, under pressure 
from the United States to sell Texas, had 
inherited the Spanish suspicion of the 
Americans. Outrageous duties on im- 
ports, restrictions on immigration, re- 
fusal to give Texas statehood within the 
Mexican Republic, inadequate courts, 
arrogant garrisons—all these things be- 
gan to undo the prosperity and good 
feeling. Texas was being ruined by the 
government. General Santa Anna, to 
whom the Texans had at first looked for 
redress, became dictator and showed his 
true colors. The trouble began—and 
began under the flag of the old Mexi- 

‘can Republic of 1824. 

- A little brass cannon at the town of 
Gonzales, some sixty miles from Bexar 
and the Alamo, became the pivot of 
events. The government had given the 
town the little cannon for defense against 
Indians. Now, as rebellious temper 
mounted, the commander of the Mex- 
ican troops at the Alamo decided that 
the cannon might be in better hands. But 
when his troops got to Gonzales to 
repossess the cannon they found Texans 
with rifles in their hands, under a banner 
saying, ““Come and Take It.”” The Mex- 
icans did not try very hard. When Gen- 
eral Cos, the brother-in-law of Santa 
Anna himself, arrived at the Alamo to 
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Greatest and saddest hour in Texas history. The Mexican Army, under General Santa Anna, after 

being repulsed three times at the Alamo, finally scales the walls surrounding the fort and kills every defender. Those 
who died that day—Davy Crockett, demigod of the deep woods; the great Jim Bowie, carrier of the : 

big knife; redheaded Buck Travis and some two hundred others—are the immortal heroes of the Lone Star State. 
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Vanquished. Jim Bowie lost both his life and the battle, 
but became an even greater hero. Injured and ill with a roaring 
fever, he insisted on staying in the Alamo until the end. 


take over control of Texas, he sent out a 
stronger force, but it wasn’t strong 
enough, and so returned to the Alamo. 
By this time, Texans were pouring into 
Gonzales. They woke up to find them- 
selves an army. Why not go to Bexar and 
knock Cos out of the Alamo—out of 
Texas? It was now October, 1835. 

The army moved on Bexar, picking 
up reinforcements on the way, among 
them Bowie himself, and the famous 
scout ““Deaf’’ Smith. But the Texans, lit- 
tle better than an armed mob, with poor 
organization and no military precau- 
tion—were surprised by the Mexicans. 
Lying in a dawn fog so dense that the 
attacking Mexicans were given away 
only by the jingle of spurs, the Texans 
managed to hold on while the sun 
burned the fog away. Bowie was going 
along the line, saying, ““Be cool, boys, 
be cool. Shoot to hit.”” Some were cool 
enough, it developed, to knock crew 
after crew off the Mexican cannon eighty 
yards off, and cool enough to know 
what to do when Bowie yelled, ““The 
cannon, boys! Let’s take the cannon!” 
Tt was eighty yards under Mexican mus- 
ket fire, on Bowie’s heels; the cannon 
was overwhelmed and wheeled about, 
and it was a Texas hand that touched it 
off, grape and cannister, into the backs 
of the fleeing enemy. So ended the Battle 
of Concepcion, and Bexar and the Alamo 
were invested. 

Charging those eighty yards hot be- 
hind Jim Bowie—that way the Texans 
were at their best. But they were at their 
worst sitting around Bexar, bickering, 
uncertain, disorganized, hungry, dis- 
pirited. Men just rode off home, or 
walked off home. Cos might have made 
a sally and hit them and settled the 
Texas question for some time to come. 
But one day crotchety old Ben Milam, 
so worn out with all the shilly-shallying 
in the higher echelons that he forgot he 
had no authority, waved his slouch hat 
and yelled, “Boys, who'll go with old 
Ben Milam into Bexar?” 

So they went. It was, however, slow 
going, several days of work, house to 
house, room to room, with the floors 
getting slicker and slicker. Before a last 
assault on the Alamo itself, Cos sur- 
rendered, got parole for himself and 
men, and marched out of Texas. Ben 
Milam had done it. But Ben was now 
dead. As he stood in front of the Veri- 
mendi house—the house of Bowie’s 
father-in-law—the bullet of a Mexican 
sharpshooter had found him. 

The Texans had the Alamo. But it 
was not much of a thing to have, a 
ruinous old stone mission. It had served 
well enough to protect friars from ma- 
rauding Indians, but soon—very soon— 
it was to be besieged by an army trained 
in assault and supported by artillery. 
Against such a force it was no better 
than a death trap. 

We know very well what the place 
was like at that time—long ago before 
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the lawns and flowerbeds were laid out, 
the relics assembled, and the tourists 
began to come with jokes, giggles, re- 
spectful boredom or reverential whis- 
pers. Shortly after the bloody morning 
that was to make the spot immortal, a 
retired United States Army officer, who 
happened to be living down at Mata- 
moros, a man named Potter, visited the 
spot and left a description done with 
military scrupulousness. 

The main part of the defense was the 
plaza of the old mission, 150 by 54 
yards, lying north and south, with stone 
walls two feet and nine inches thick, and 
nine to twelve feet high. At the southeast 
corner, however, where to the east lay 
the area covered by entrenchments, the 
wall was only four feet high. On the west 
wall were four rooms opening into the 
plaza, and on the east, five doors into 
the two-story barracks. At the south end 
there were again barracks, divided by a 
kind of porte-cochere. The church was 
solid, and the area in front was forti- 
fied by earthworks. In the church itself, 
the last stand was to be made. 

It was early December when Cos sur- 
rendered, and a period of almost suicidal 


bickering set in for Texas. In the shad- 


owy provisional government, the Coun- 
cil and Henry Smith, the governor, 
quarreled. Sam Houston, lately come to 
Texas to remake his fortunes and repu- 
tation, was commander in chief—but 


commander in chief without an army. 


Most of the men under arms—Texans 
and the Americans drawn by the smell 
of trouble, land and money—laughed in 
his face and took up with a certain 
Doctor Grant, who offered the prospect 
of an expedition down to Matamoros, 
with loot at the end. The army at Bexar 
melted away. The Alamo was stripped 
of medical supplies and armament. The 
men who did remain were poorly clad, 
badly fed, unpaid and profoundly disin- 
clined to discipline or work. In contempt 
for authority, common sense, Mexicans 
and danger—while an army gathered 
against them below the border—they 
spent their time courting the girls, going 
to fandangos, betting on cockfights and 
chivvying respectable citizens. Their 
heroism was yet to come. 

There was grave doubt that the Alamo, 
even if the San Antonio River did make 
a good natural defense line, should be 
defended. So when Houston ordered Jim 
Bowie down to the Alamo he gave him 
and Neill, the commander, at least dis- 
cretionaty orders to blow up the Alamo 
and retire with what cannon and supplies 
they might salvage. But Bowie and Neill 


vaguely explained that they couldn’t get . 


enough stock to salvage the cannon. It 
didn’t occur to them to salvage their 
hides. 

As Bowie wrote to Governor Smith: 
“Colonel Neill and myself have come to 
the solemn resolution that we will rather 
die in these ditches than give them up to 
the enemy.” 
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It was now the new year, 1836. By 
February third, Buck Travis—worried 
about promotion and fame—arrived 
with his command. Bonham arrived. 
On February eleventh, Davy Crockett 
pulled in with his Tennesseans and his 
Betsy and incredible tales that he could 
tell with a face as straight as a hickory 
shingle. “Texas is the garden spot of the 
world,” he had lately written his children 
back in Tennessee, ‘“‘the best land and 
the best prospects for health I ever saw 
is here.” And he added: “I am in hopes 
of making a fortune for myself and 
family.” He wasn’t planning to die. 

Nor were the others. Their minds were 
on fortune, fame, fandangos, cockfight- 
ing—not dying, however famously. When 
Colonel Neill was called away, a rancor- 
ous split between Bowie and Travis 
nearly destroyed what little discipline 
temained. Bowie got roaring drunk and 
released military prisoners. Travis threat- 
ened to withdraw from Bexar. But some- 
how the two redheads patched it up, and 


by February fourteenth could write a 


joint letter to Governor Smith begging, 
in vain, for supplies and reinforcements. 

By February eighteenth the Mexican 
army was crossing the Rio Grande. 
Capt. Juan Seguin, a Mexican Texan 
who had chosen to defend the old repub- 
lican system against Santa Anna, had sent 
out his nephew to scout, and the nephew 
brought back the news. But, no, the 


garrison said—it was just “Mexican 


lies.” Very quietly, meanwhile the Mexi- 
can citizens of Bexar began loading carts 
and leaving the town. Even when word 
came on the night of February twenty- 
second that the Mexican army lay at 
Medina, only eight miles away—fortu- 
nately bogged down in a rainstorm— 
Travis could scarcely be persuaded to 
turn from the Mexican girl whom he was, 
at the moment, entertaining. 

Next morning Travis did permit a 
young Doctor Sutherland to ride out 
with a friend, and put a watchman on 
the roof of the church to ring the alarm 
if he saw the scouts high-tailing home. 
Only a mile and a half out of town, 
Doctor Sutherland crested a ridge and 
saw, 150 yards off, the Mexican cav- 
alry—1500 men, the sun bright on their 
gear and polished breastplates, ranged 


_ in the mesquite and chaparral. 


- When Doctor Sutherland dashed back 
into the plaza of Bexar, the bell had long 
since rung and Travis was pulling back 
into the fortress. Travis sent off an ap- 
peal for help to Goliad, where a certain 
Colonel Fannin had 400 men, and in the 
afternoon sent Doctor Sutherland off to 
Gonzales. As this messenger forded the 
river, he sat his horse a moment to 
watch, not far off; the Mexican army 
march into the plaza of Bexar in grand 
order, with flags and music. 

He reached Gonzales the next after- 


noon, February twenty-fourth, and men 


began rallying for the Alamo. Mean- 
while, every morning, well before dawn, 


a messenger was to ride out toward 
Bexar. Travis had agreed on a signal to 
show that he held out—a dawn shot 
from his eighteen-pounder. One morn- 
ing, the scout who rode out to the Cibolo 
and laid his ear to the ground, heard 
nothing. 

That morning was, however, some 
days off. Now Travis nursed hope for 
relief, and assessed his chances. 

Travis might buy some time. That was 
the best he could hope for. The walls 
weren’t heavy enough to take protracted 
artillery fire, even from the field pieces 
Santa Anna was pushing out of Bexar. 
Further, there were no proper means for 
the defenders to take what protection the 
walls could give; there were few loop- 
holes, and a man had to stand on a plat- 
form behind the wall and expose his 
chest and head to the enemy while he got 
off his fire. It was about as bad for the 
defending artillery on mounds of earth 
within the walls. There were no out- 
works of any kind—too much cockfight- 
ing and fandango for that—and so at- 
tackers could march up with footing as 
level as a parade ground. There had not 
even been an attempt to demolish such 
buildings of the town as might give at- 
tackers useful cover. 

As for weapons, there were only four- 
teen serviceable cannon in the fort, all 
small, smooth-bore, muzzle-loading 
pieces, with little range and little provision 
for adjusting aim. No wall was well 
guarded. As for small arms, there were the 
flintlock and percussion cap—the fron- 
tiersman’s deadly long rifle which made 
the Mexican escopetaseem like atoy—an 
odd assortment of pistols, gamblers’ der- 
ringers, horse pistols and double-barrel 
affairs, and various edged tools such as 
hunting knives, bowie knives, including 
Jim Bowie’s own, and Arkansas tooth- 
picks, long, tapering, straight-bladed 
heavy knives for stabbing or throwing. 
There were even a few tomahawks—a 
weapon many a frontiersman found 
handy. And some of the officers had 
swords. 

There were the men. When Travis 
pulled back into the walls he had up- 
ward of 170. Toward the end of the seige, 
thirty-two more men from Gonzales 
would ride in, putting the total over 200, 
but there was a big list of sick, and those 
who had not yet recovered from wounds 
taken in the attack in November. In ad- 
dition to the fighting force, there were ten 
or twelve women, a number of small chil- 
dren, some Mexican refugees and two 
Negro slave boys. 

By the middle of that first afternoon, 
February twenty-third, the Mexicans 
were setting up their batteries over the 
river, on the edge of town. Above the 
church in Bexar, the San Fernando, the 
red flag, ran up: No quarter. When the 
flag peaked and broke out, Travis had 
an answer ready, a shot from the heav- 
iest gun, the 18-pounder. A Mexican 

Continued on Page 106 


Victorious. Santa Anna, the Mexican general who called 
himself the Napoleon of the West, wanted a smashing triumph, and 
for thirteen days he flew the red flag, meaning no quarter. 
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Be it what Londoners call a “‘pea-souper,” 

or the gray shroud of the open country, fog still is eerie, 
unpredictable and sometimes frightening. At left, New York's 
stalagmites dramatically stab a wispy, wet curtain. 


The Terrors of Fog 


by Hammond Innes 


It lies cold on the eyeballs and thick in the throat; 
it is an intangible blanket saturated 


with the stillness and the heayiness of death 


@ Consider for a moment the words that come so easily 
to us when we speak of the elements—words like rain 
and hail, snow, thunder and lightning. These must have 
been among the earliest words produced in our language, 
for the weather was a basic factor in the lives of all when 
man first learned to communicate with man. Each of 
these words is exactly expressive of the element it names. 
They are onomatopoeic. And sois the word Fog. It drips 
misery. It is a cry of sheer terror. From the soft f to the 
closure of the throat on that hard g, those three letters 
describe exactly this creeping thing, this miasma that 
renders man helpless.and sightless in a weird void that 
takes him back to his primitive beginnings. 

Unlike the words for the other elements, this one is 
not traceable to eastern and northern invaders of Brit- 
ain; probably because they were not accustomed to fogs 
of any real density, other than at sea, until they reached 
Britain. There is an old Welsh word, ffig, meaning moss 
or rank grass that has not been grazed—in other words 

_a damp growth—and this may have been the origin. 

Whatever its derivation, no one who has experienced 
a real fog—the English in particular—can fail to appreci- 
ate the aptness of the word or the claustrophobic effect 
of the thing itself. It has the stillness, the heaviness of 
death. It lies cold on the eyeballs and thick in the throat, 
an intangible blanket that makes a void of the familiar 
street, a shoreless waste of every open space. “‘Fear 
death?” Browning wrote. “.... to feel the fog in my 
throat, the mist in my face...” 

Born and brought up in England, I find it hard to 
realize that there are people who have never seen a real 
fog. A sea fog—what meteorologists call advection 
fogs—yes. They occur in many waters where warm, 
moisture-laden air passes over the colder water surface 
and is cooled to dew point. But there are not so many 
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Dwellers of such coastal villages as 
Vinalhaven, Maine (right), know moisture-laden salt fogs 
.that can be terrifying as well as weirdly lovely. 


places in the world where the inland or radia- 
tion fog is common. 

For this type of fog to form, minute par- 
ticles must be present in the atmosphere to 
provide nuclei for the water droplets. Certain 
other conditions are necessary. The wind must 
not exceed ten miles per hour or the fog will be 
dispersed. Again, if the wind is less than two 
miles per hour the moisture will not remain in 
suspension in the atmosphere, but will be de- 
posited on the ground as dew. And the basic 
cause of the fog is, of course, the same as for a 
sea fog—a lowering of the temperature of a 
humid atmosphere to dew point. 

The minute particles that form the nuclei 
to which the water droplets cling can be salt 
from sea spray. This is often responsible for 
the white fogs of coastal districts, usually 
called mists. Inland, the dust particles, always — 
present in the atmosphere close to the ground, g 2 
will provide the nuclei. But there is nothing é poe : 
these droplets love more than the tiny particles ee ss i 
produced by smoke—particularly coal smoke— ee 
which is why the thickest and most unpleasant 
fogs occur in industrial districts or over large 
cities. 

But whether it is what the Londoner calls a 
““pea-souper” or the gray fog of the open 
country, it is still a strange, eerie and some- 
what frightening phenomenon, quite un- 
predictable. Seen from a car at night it is a 
gray, impenetrable wall, each minute droplet 
of water reflecting the gleam of the fog lamps —* 8 ccs 
so that the straining eyes of the driver can see eo im ee es 
nothing, not even the edge of the road. Then 
the “‘cat’s eyes’—the small glass reflectors 
used particularly in Britain in place of white 
lines—are the only guide, and I have driven 
sixty miles at a steady thirty miles an hour and ‘ 
never seen a thing except those cat’s eyes com- , 
ing up in a steady stream beyond the hood. 

These fogs usually occur in the autumn, par- 

ticularly November, for then the sun is still 
warm enough to draw moisture up into the 
atmosphere, and the nights are cold and clear, 
producing the necessary drop in temperature. 
One October, I remember taking five hours to 
drive the thirty miles to the coast. This was at 
night, on a road that had no cat’s eyes, and I 
drove completely blind, my wife leaning out 
of the side window and reporting the distance 
from the edge of the road every few seconds 
for mile after weary mile. The strain of that 
drive was so great that I spent the remainder 
of the night fighting the wheel in my sleep as 
imaginary cars came at me out of the fog. 

But it is not only at night; in broad daylight 
I have been forced to turn back, unable to 
penetrate for more than half a mile through 
the fog—and that was not in an industrial dis- 
trict, but trying to get out of my own village 
where I knew every twist and turn of the road. 

Other times I have progressed in jerks, the fog 
suddenly lifting Continued on Page 86 
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Imagine — hats like 
upside-down fruit baskets, 
ear brassieres, 

women with top hats 

on, top hats with 

the Earl of Harrington 

on — that’s what 

you find in the madcap 


world of hats! 


Veteran comedian Bert Lahr, star of burlesque, 
screen, musical stage and TV, is one of America’s 
best-loved funnymen. Here Bert models 

a few hats to illustrate our story on headpieces. 

: PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS NAMUTH 


WHERE 
DID YOU GET 
THAT HAT! 


by John Sack 


@ Myself, I have only two hats—a canvas one that I got for 
$1.98, and a cotton one, a kind of headband that skiers call 
an “ear brassiére.”” The canvas hat keeps the rain out of my 
hair, and the ear brassiére keeps the snow out of my ears, and 
it never occurred to me until a few years ago to use a hat for 
much of anything else. It never occurred to me, for instance, 
to use a hat to sit on, to stand on, or to tie up a camel. 

Then I went abroad. I saw a good many hats—bowlers 
and boaters, turbans. And tarbooshes, kats and kufiyas—and 
I saw some used for those very purposes. The hat to be sat on 
is the fashion at Oxford University. It’s made of velvet, it’s 
big, and it’s worn by people with a doctor’s degree; they whip 
it off and put it under them whenever they sit on the benches. 
A Doctor of Philosophy sits on a red velvet hat with a gold 
tassel. A Doctor of Divinity sits on a black velvet hat, no 
tassel, and the chancellor sits on a black one with a tassel. At 
Oxford it’s very significant, the kind of hat you’re sitting on. 

Oxonians have been sitting on their hats for four or five 
hundred years, and the Englishman of a hundred years ago, I 
learned, sat on his gibus, of all things—his collapsible opera 
hat. England also was the headquarters for the hat to be 
stood on. It was a top hat, and it weighed a pound, for the 
Earl of Harrington, the man it was made for, believed that 
the test of a top hat’s quality was whether or not it would 
hold his weight. He had dozens of them made up—black, 
gray, green—every color there is; he wore the green one when 
he was walking in his garden, so as not to frighten the birds. 

‘The life of King William IV was saved by standing on a 
hat. It was January, 1827, and the king was at a funeral, and 
it was so cold in the cathedral Continued on Page 122 


Basque beret (outsized). 


Latvian ski cap. 


Bs Seas 


Coachman’s topper (U.S.). 


Chef's hat. 


> as 


Venetian gondolier’s straw. 


French military (costume). 


Agal (the cord) and kufiya (Arabian). 
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GRAHAM 
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BILLY 


by Noel Houston 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


® Billy Graham has risen from the 
North Carolina Bible Belt to almost 
Messianic eminence. His career re- 
flects our times in many ways, and in 
particular the world’s mass anxieties 
that seek relief in individual salva- 


tion. Newspaper publicity first gave 


him general fame, his own drive and 
flair extended and solidified it. He has 
preached to royalty, to heads of state, 
to millions upon millions of ordinary 
people from here to India, and his 
travels are far from done. HOLIDAY’s 
province, of course, is this world, not 
the next. And so, we give you Billy 
Graham portrayed as the dynamic 
human being he is. —The Editors. 


In the moment before, Ethel 
Waters was singing to the 19,000 
people who filled Madison Square 
Garden, her stolidly dignified figure 
floodlit on the high platform, her 
hair gray, her dress blue, the choir of 
1500 humming voices in the low 
balcony behind her a flower bank of 
white shirts and printed frocks, 
white faces and Negro faces. Sweetly, 
sadly, the fine old actress finishes 
singing, ‘““Nobody knows the trouble 
I’ve seen, nobody knows but Jesus.” 
She retires—and suddenly, standing 
in her place, standing tall and slen- 
der in a tan summer suit, his sun- 
burned blond hair wavy and im- 
maculate, his uptilted jaw a token of 
serene confidence, his cleanly chis- 
eled face lighted by a boyishly 
crooked smile, is Billy Graham. He 
appears so swiftly, like a manifesta- 
tion rising from a puff of smoke, that 
you tense for the spontaneous burst 
of applause that would greet such 
an entrance in the theater. 

“Do come Saturday night,” he 
urges pleasantly, his cultivated voice 
coming casually and conversation- 
ally over the amplification system. 
*‘We’re on TV then. It would be bad 
for the cameras to swing around 
and nobody up there. You’ve been 
wanting to be on TV anyhow.” 

The audience laughs with him, an 
old friend poking a little fun, and a 
sigh drifts through the arena as 
everybody settles back for an en- 
joyable hour. 

He opens his Bible and reads from 
the 21st Chapter of II Kings. “And 
so we see that this Manasseh was the 
meanest man that ever lived— 
meaner than Hitler or Stalin ever 
thought to be—and yet, God for- 
gave him. And if God could forgive 
Manasseh’s sins, don’t you think 
He could forgive your sins?” 

Then, in the next instant, so it 
seems, he is shouting. Words rimmed 
with anger, metallic words that ring, 
staccato bursts of high muzzle veloc- 
ity. It is so startling that seconds 
pass before you comprehend. “If I 


were a Western Union boy deliver- 
ing a death message, I would have 
no right to try to comfort you by 
saying it was not such. I am a West- 


ern Union boy! I have a death mes- - 


sage! I must tell you plainly! You 
are going to hell!’ He spreads his 
arms, holds them aloft, thrusts them 
down, his long hands cutting the air 
like darting fish. “You listen! Don’t 
you trifle with God! Don’t you think 
you can barter! You are a sinner! 
You have come short of God’s re- 
quirements! Your punishment is 
sure!”’ The warnings of damnation 
rush out as if this were the last five 
minutes of the world. 

And yet it is not ranting, for you 
sense somehow that he is not an un- 
controlled machine running wild, 
that an expert hand is on the throttle, 
ready to open it still wider or shut 
it down as it suits him. And sud- 
denly he does ease off. Parental con- 
cern replaces the anger of a stern 
father: “God has a plan for your life. 
It was set up before you were born. 
The blueprints are in heaven and are 
gone over carefully. You can ignore 
the plan and go to hell. Or you can 
put yourself in God’s hand so that 
you can follow the life that has been 
planned for you. The choice is 
yours.” 

You know what must come next 
in this psychological progression, 
but there is no time for reflection. 
He is speaking now with a father’s 
gentle solicitude for a hurt child: 
“God knows the fears, the frus- 
trations, the broken dreams, the 
longing for happiness in your heart. 
Are you being defeated by life time 
after time? Have your burdens be- 
come more than you can bear? Are 
you getting what you want out of 
life?’ His right arm thrusts out like 
a thrown spear: “Are you? Are 
you? And you? And you?” There is 
a remedy: “Christ died to atone for 
your sins. If you are willing to be 
reborn as a child, Christ will carry 
your burdens. He loves you. He 
wants you to shift your burdens to 
His shoulders. You will never have 
to suffer another defeat. You can go 
from victory to victory to victory!” 


He has reached the climax. Arms. 


outspread, head held high, he 
stands joyful, handsome, victorious. 
You wonder how many at that mo- 
ment see him as a radiant testimo- 
nial to the therapy he prescribes. 


- 


a 
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Te calm between the storms: Billy 
Graham pleads with the ungodly 

in Madison Square Garden, sincerity 
and earnestness in his voice. 

Soon his words will ring with anger 
as he dooms sinners to hell. 


Continued from Page 62 

His audience, many of them regu- 
lars, all of them attentive for forty- 
five minutes, await the denouement. 
Setting the mood for it, the 1500 
voices behind him softly sing Just As 
I Am. Over its strains, he delivers a 
beseeching command: “I want you 
to come forward right now and sur- 
render your life to Christ. Don’t 
come to me. I can’t forgive your 
sins. Just say, “Tonight I want to 
choose God’s way.’ From the bal- 
conies, from everywhere, you come. 
The escalators are running. We'll 
wait on you. You come quickly right 
now and stand here quietly and 
reverently.” 

You look over your shoulder. 
Figures rise from the field of faces 
on the main floor, figures move 
down balcony aisles. You may won- 
der just how many will conclude 
that here is their best hope for release 
from whatever oppresses them. You 
needn’t wonder. A thousand such 
nights have been cut from this pat- 
tern. From this crowd of 19,000, be- 
tween 500 and 600 will come. It is a 
certainty. And, on this night, 561 
men, women and children do gather 
below him. He has been standing 
motionless, a finger to his cheek, 
gazing broodingly over the arena to 
where his assistants are spotted, 
their job to signal him by hand if 
more penitents are wavering and 
may yet come. At last he looks down 
at the solemn faces below him and 
smiles. ““We’re going downstairs 
where we can have a little talk,” he 
says gently. “If you’re with friends, 
they'll wait on you.” 

Twenty minutes later, he leaves 
the Garden by a private exit and 
gets into a taxi. Broadway lights 
blazing a block away are drawing a 
part of the throng coming from the 
arena. Nearby, a young curbstone 
preacher waving a Bible has at- 
tracted a small crowd: “‘Graham has 
deceived you! He is a charlatan en- 
riching himself!’ 

The crowd heckles; the youth 
shouts louder. As Graham’s cab 
goes by, you wonder if the great 
man is reminded of the days when he 
himself was a young street preacher, 
standing wild-eyed in front of tav- 
erns, waving a Bible and crying to 
passers-by to heed God’s Word, un- 
til irate bartenders came out and 
chased him away to find another 
corner. The taxi turns south, head- 
ing for the Hotel New Yorker. 

Thus, one more evening’s harvest 
for Billy Graham, the greatest 
evangelist since John Wesley, the 
greatest orator of our day, and the 
preacher who has sold the Christian 
message to more people on more 
continents than any other man who 
ever lived. 
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What kind of person is he? What 
does Billy Graham have to lift him 
to world fame from the ranks of 
evangelists who crisscross the coun- 
try in station wagons, preaching 
substantially the same message un- 
der faded tents? How has he drawn 
those multitudes, not only at home 
but in Great Britain, France, West 
Germany, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, the Scandinavian countries, 
India, the Philippines, Formosa, 
Korea, Japan and Hawaii? Is it all 


due to the multimillion-dollar or- 


ganization that keeps the show on 
the road? Is he genuine? Or is he a 
hypocrite out for personal glorifica- 
tion and a financial killing? 
Protestant Christians have most 
at stake in the answers. Tens of thou- 
sands of Protestant churches of 
nearly all denominations have shown 
their faith in him by sponsoring his 
campaigns. But many thousands 
of words of deeply concerned 
criticism have been written against 
Graham by Protestant clergymen 


- and informed laymen. They speak in 


regret, sorrow, anger, even bitterness. 
The ultrafundamentalists who trained 
him and who first sponsored his 
meetings denounce him for forsak- 
ing them in favor of sponsorship by 
more liberal churches. Many liberal 
critics suspect him still of promoting 
a resurgence of ultrafundamental- 
ism. To others, his “huckstering, 
high-powered, contrived merchan- 
dising of Christianity” approaches 
blasphemy. The mass-conversion 
spectacles are distasteful to many 
Christians, who doubt that the con- 
versions will last anyway. Humani- 
tarians take him to task for empha- 
sizing personal salvation at the ex- 
pense of a gospel of social justice. 
Modern theologians are appalled 
by his brushing aside centuries of 
scholarship to accept the Bible as 
literally true and God-inspired. His 
still growing popiilarity, together 
with his demonstrated powers to 
manipulate men’s minds, disturbs 
many thoughtful people. 

In all this criticism, though, you 
will not see a line doubting the depth 
of his faith. Of those who have 
rubbed against him know of none 
who question this. They may not 
accept what he does to accomplish 
his ends, but they are convinced he 
is genuine—a good and yirtuous man. 

Some of the drives that control 
him must, of course, lie so deep that 
he himself is unaware of them. But 
one force drives him very plainly— 
the desire for approval. He hungers 
for it with astonishing intensity, and 
he works hard to be approved by 
people. He works even harder forthe 
approval of God. And evidently with 
success: he faces his crowds serenely 
confident God does approve of him. 


A finger aimed at heaven, the handsome evangelist enhances his fiery 
preaching by the dramatic stance he assumes. Even his detractors, none of whom 
questions the depth of his faith, concede that he is a superlative orator. 
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A hand raised to his chin, Billy Graham broods over his Madison Square Garden 


flock. The “invitation” is out, hundreds of penitents have ‘‘decided for Christ,” 
and the ushers stand ready to signal if others end their wavering and come forth. 


This approbation was bestowed, 
he believes, one agonizing night 
when he was eighteen and a student 
at Florida Bible Institute. He was 
walking the dark campus, stunned 
because a girl had rejected his love. 
She had told him that nothing about 
him indicated he would ever amount 
to anything, and she planned to 
marry a Harvard divinity student. 
“As I walked, I told God I didn’t 
want to be a preacher, I couldn’t be 
a-preacher. God kept saying, ‘I can 
use you, I need you.’ After many 
hours, I gave up the struggle.” 

Graham thinks this account tells 
too little of the conflict in his heart. 
“T didn’t start preaching just to show 
a girl,” he says. “Of course, my 
pride was hurt, but I’d forgotten her 
in a week and was dating other girls 
in two weeks. It may have added to 
my dismay, but the truth is, God 
had been laying a heavy burden on 
my mind to serve Him and that 
night His insistence became too 
agonizing to bear.” 

And then he exploded into preach- 
ing anywhere he could find listen- 
ers—under palm trees, at trailer 
courts, in rescue missions, on Tampa 
street corners, from wagon beds, in 
rural Florida churches. He hasn’t 
stopped since. Ask him now why 
God singled him out and he replies: 
“When I get to Heaven that’s the 
first question I am going to ask 
Him.” 

Many devout people dislike the 
idea of asking God to send them 
signs of His will. Graham has no 
such compunction. Further, he be- 
lieves God answers him. A typical 
example: A couple of advertising 
men spent months urging him to 
preach weekly on a radio-network 
program, to cost $25,000. Graham 
finally asked them to kneel in prayer 
with him. He told God: “TI will 
know that You want it only if You 
put $25,000 in my hands by mid- 
night.” The story is that his audience 
in Portland, Oregon, contributed 
$23,500 toward the project that 
evening. Graham wasn’t convinced. 
It wasn’t the exact amount he had 
asked God for. When he returned 
to his hotel shortly before midnight, 
he is reported to have found in his 
fan mail three checks totaling $1500. 
That happened in 1950, His Hour of 
Decision program has been on the 
air ever since. 

As for people, he showed early in 
life how hard he was willing to work 
to make sure they liked him. In 
school he discovered that he was the 
sole left-hander and forced himself 
to do everything with his right hand; 
it helped to assure him of accept- 
ance. Now only the watch worn on 
his right wrist betrays the original 
innate condition. His high-school 


teacher remembers that he always 
sat on the front row, ‘“‘to make sure 
nobody would think he had any- 
thing to do with any rowdiness 
farther back in the room.” 

Left alone, Graham would be con- 
tent with the intellectual and aes- 
thetic stimulation offered by the Bi- 
ble. He has a degree from Wheaton 
College, where he majored in an- 
thropology, and for a time he 
served as president of Bible-centered 
Northwestern Schools in Minneapo- 
lis. Somehow that no longer seems 
enough. As a celebrity now, often 
in cultivated company, he has be- 
come concerned about his intellec- 
tual accomplishments. He has hired 
a young intellectual, Don Barnhouse, 
Jr., son of the pastor of the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, to build up a good library for 
his home, to pass along extracts 
from eighty-five scientific, sociologi- 
cal, theological, psychological, po- 
litical and literary journals, and to 
recommend important new books 
he should read, such as Camus’ The 
Fall and Huddleston’s Naught for 
Your Comfort. He muses, “I may 
start working toward a doctor’s de- 
gree in history, sociology or anthro- 
pology.” He is developing, through 
‘painful cultivation,’ an apprecia- 
tion of the arts. He listens to clas- 
sical records selected by his wife and 
studies the program notes. He has 
just finished reading lives of Bee- 
thoven and Gershwin: “I made my- 
self do it.” He is taking a corre- 
spondence course in oil painting: 
“Tt came as a gift; it’s too good an 
opportunity to pass up.” 

The upshot is that Graham can 
talk entertainingly and well on many 
subjects, but is surest of himself 
when he can reinforce his views with 
Scriptural quotation. One day in his 
living room, during a discussion of 
the arts, he was expressing himself 
awkwardly and sawing the air for 
the right words. He jumped up and 
left the room. He came back leafing 
through a Bible. ““Now here in 
Jeremiah it says. . . .”” His sentences 
began to flow. He had his talisman. 


Complaisant as he may be, Gra- 
ham’s record on intolerance, in- 
justice and discrimination is un- 
assailable. This is astonishing, con- 
sidering that he was brought up in 
a Bible Belt where segregation was 
God’s law—some of his early teach- 
ers still quote the Bible to prove it is. 
But long before the Supreme Court 
decisions, Graham had the WHITE 
and COLORED signs removed from 
Southern auditoriums where he was 
invited to preach. When he had to 
make a choice between the funda- 
mentalists who schooled him—the 

Continued on Page 135 
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The Netherlands Kitchen 

has a 2-oven electric range, rotisserie, 
French fryer, 25-cup coffee maker 
and a plug-in griddle ; clothes 

washer and dryer; 2 automatic 
dishwashers, one topped with 

a maple cutting board; a 2-door, 
12-cubic-foot refrigerator-freezer 
with a 91-pound frozen- 


food locker at the top. 


Kitchens Around the Wor 


Modern designers 

are catching 

the travel bug and are 
creating kitchens 

with atmospheres of 


faraway places 


@ The mania for travel has been growing so that 
its influence is being felt even in the kitchen, 
perhaps now the most important room in most 
new houses. Designers are building kitchens to 
remind people of places they have been or long 
to be, even though they are sentenced to spend 
most of their lives in such unexotic places as 
Darien or Cincinnati. 

If your heart belongs to Texas, you may have a 
kitchen made of hand-poured adobe bricks and 
beams weathered in the cactus country (right). If 
your happiest travels were in the land of the 
wooden shoes, you may enjoy a Dutch kitchen 
(above) with authentic Netherlands pewter, 
enamelware, crank-operated coffee grinder and 
stained-glass windows. The idea is limitless. Why 
not capture the flavor of a Caribbean kitchen with 
a native charcoal pot or two as an implement to 


modernity? Appliances by Hotpoint Co. 


The Western Kitchen has two electric 
cooking surfaces, one with 

4 burners set into a slate counter; 
single and double built-in wall 

ovens, each with rotisserie, 

bake and broil units; 

built-in refrigerator and 

freezer, 12 cubic feet each; 
rotatable television that turns to 

any viewing angle. 


WHAT 
ARE 
YOu 

HIDING 


THERE? 


If you're tempted to 
smuggle, don’t. 
The customs agents know 


how to catch a thief 


by Peter Lyon 


@ In the Government’s view, a tariff serves 
two useful purposes: it takes in revenue for 
the state and it protects home industry. It 
also supplies an admirable accommodation 
for the vast number of citizens who find it 
necessary, every now and again, to defy the 
state. For if the tariff were ever repealed, 
what would become of smuggling? And with- 
out smuggling, those of us who insist on cock- 
ing a snoot at duly constituted authority would 
be limited to such niggling frauds as can be 
encompassed on an income-tax form. 

Now of course smuggling, which is a method 


of avoiding the tariff, is a crime, and the un- - 


successful smuggler is liable to a resounding 
fine and a lengthy stretch in a Federal prison. 
It must be admitted, however, that as a crime 
smuggling is unique. No other pursuit tempts 
so many otherwise blameless, prudent, respect- 
able folk; no other crime is so lightly regarded 
nor so widely condoned—is so dignified, in 
sum, by what amounts to a kind of social 
sanction. And no other crime has such an 
honorable tradition. 

Our forefathers, indeed, considered that 
smuggling, far from being a crime, was a patri- 
otic duty. In the century before the Revolu- 
tion, while Americans were struggling against 
the tyranny of British tariffs, smugglers’ coves 
were more frequent along the Atlantic sea- 
board than were lovers’ leaps a bit farther 
inland. And, since he was pitting his courage 
and brains against an unjust law, the smuggler 
quite naturally expected praise, not censure, 
for his acts. Just so a generation ago, the man 
who smuggled a bottle of Scotch across the 
Canadian border regarded his violation of the 
law as trivial, technical, and inconsiderable; 
his conscience was as clear as water from the 
branch, for he invoked a higher law: to wit, his 
personal freedom to quench a Great Thirst. 

In consequence of this heritage, Americans 
can justly lay claim to have been the most 
adept and assiduous smugglers in modern his- 
tory, but they were not the first. The honor 
goes to the British, or, more precisely, the 
Cornish and the Scots. Since the English kings 
were the first to slap a tax on imports and ex- 
ports, those of their subjects who dwelt along 
outlying coasts joyfully took up the challenge 
and promptly stepped up their trade with like- 
minded Lowlanders and French. To make a 
profit, and in the process thumb a nose at the 
King! It was too delectable a parlay to be ig- 
nored. 

In America smuggling changed overnight 
from patriotic duty to criminal subterfuge. 
While the republic was still a squalling infant, 
the first Congress enacted a tariff as one of its 
most important pieces of legislation. Such a 
step must have seemed, to the thousands of 
smugglers who had assisted at the birth of a 


nation, the basest kind of ingratitude. The 
present Tariff Act, more stringent, far more 
comprehensive, and infinitely more complex, 
presents to Americans not only a magnificent 
tangle of confusion but also, to such of us as 
choose to smuggle, an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity. 

For consider: very sportingly, the Congress 
has drawn up a list of some 20,000 items, or 
general classifications of items, the importa- 
tion of any one of which without payment of 
duty constitutes smuggling. The list offers an 
opulent and varied range of choice to satisfy 
even the most finicking. The man who’s fond 
of growing rich on a sudden can try his hand 
at smuggling anything from a wood abacus 
(duty of 3324 per cent ad valorem) to a Cuban 
zither (duty 32 per cent). Should some exotic, 
summoning up memories of the cargo hauled 
home from Tarshish by Solomon’s merchant 
fleet, elect to smuggle ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks, he would stand to profit by avoiding 
duties of, respectively, 35 per cent, 15 per cent, 
and 20 per cent. 

The customs agents of the Treasury Depart- 
ment would not be wildly astonished to come 
upon some miscreant actually trying to smug- 
gle ivory, apes and peacocks. There is a 
tenacious myth that the items most often 
smuggled are those that can be conveniently 
hidden in, say, a waistcoat pocket: diamonds, 
perhaps, or a packet of heroin, or a few Swiss 
watch movements. As with most myths, there 
is a kernel of truth here, but the customs 
agents, who ate the sleuths responsible for 
nabbing smugglers, are far too wary and too 
experienced to put much stock in myths. They 
expect that, at one time or another, someone 
has tried to smuggle into (or out of) the coun- 
try most of the items on the dutiable list. Nor, 
they know, does an item’s handy size really 
make any difference to the quick-rich smug- 
gler. For how much hay, as an example, can 
be crammed into a waistcoat pocket? A few 


. years ago, a determined rascal succeeded in 


smuggling ninety-one freight cars full of hay 
across the Canadian border, on the pretense 
that it was straw. It was some weeks before the 
customs agents finally caught up with him. 
It is reasonable to suppose that even more 
improbable items have been smuggled in, 
unbeknownst to the customs agents. 

It is, of course, impossible to make more 
than a wild guess at how successful smuggling 
is. Edson J. Shamhart, who was for years 
Deputy Commissioner of the U. S. Customs 
Service, has stated that one out of every four 
smugglers is caught. This is, however, not 
nearly so gloomy a statistic as it may seem at 
first glance, for Shamhart was thinking prima- 
rily of the professional smuggler, who is a re- 
peater; he may Continued on Page 148 - 
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At this fresh and fashionable 
Swiss resort the people 
wearing the beautiful ski clothes 


are—of all things —skiers 


Klosters: Athletic Elegance 


@ Klosters, until fairly recently a quiet, un- 
suspecting village in the Parsenn section of 
Switzerland, has become the new rage of 
the athletic wing of the international set. It 
has taken its place among such other 
mountain-ringed settlements as St. Moritz, 
Chamonix, Ziirs, Cortina d’Ampezzo, Da- 
vos, transformed by skiing into high-fashion 
resorts. Klosters now puts them all in the 
shade, in a sense; it has been found by only 
the most advanced members of the inter- 
national categories, only the most knowl- 
edgeable movie stars, the most adventurous 
novelists, the fastest-moving industrialists, 
the widest-ranging aristocrats. 

All these habitués of Klosters are dis- 
tinguished from their counterparts at other 
fashionable ski resorts in that they have 
come, not just to get a sun tan, or meet 
people, or wear their new. sports clothes 
or inhale some mountain air, but to ski. 
With the opening of an aerial tramway 
to a commanding mountain ridge above 
Klosters called the Gotschna Grat, the 
town was able to offer such major ski pleas- 
ures as the Derby Run, which falls 6000 
feet during the course of its seven-and-one- 
half-mile Continued on Page 72 
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On a windy, snowy day 
at the top of the 
Klosters cable railway, 
a pretty skier, 

bundled against the 
Alpine blast, prepares 
for a schuss through 
some of the best ski 
country in the world. 


On a quiet, sun-bright 
street, with the mountains 
rising abrupt and 
inviting behind them, 

two skiers seize an 

odd moment to prepare 
for the next round 

of sport and celebration. 


Actress and model 

- Suzy Parker (center), 
and photographer 
Richard Avedon at a 
champagne picnic, 

one feature of the lively, 


snappy social round 
at Klosters. 
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More and more private chalets are rising on the slopes surrounding the 
village of Klosters. Here Jean Daninos, president of Facel Vega, 
manufacturers of luxury European automobiles, surveys the thriving resort 
from his charmingly carved balcony. With him is Josée Doucet. 


Continued from Page 70 length. An- 
other trail is fourteen miles long. By any 
standards, these are spectacular opportuni- — 
ties for skiing. 

Everyone takes full advantage of them, 
except for a small minority who come to 
Klosters not as visitors but as residents. 
The American novelist Irwin Shaw, for ex- 
ample, has built a house on one of the pic- 
turesque. byways of the town where he 
devotes his mornings to writing before fol- 
lowing the throng to the slopes. Another 
well-known American writer, Peter Viertel, 
has evolved a similar combination of work 
and sport. But for most of the vacationists 
Klosters provides no work more serious 
than mastering a jump turn or changing 
from one set of ski pants to another. 

The fashion currently is form-fitting gab- 
ardine ski pants in bright colors for women, 
sometimes replaced during the cocktail 
hour by even more form-fitting ski pants, in 
perhaps black velvet, topped by a simple, 
costly cashmere sweater and finished off 
with a few precious jewels. Favorite foot- 
wear, black suéde after-ski boots lined 
with lamb’s wool. 

The combined opulence and simplicity of 
the town has drawn to it a special distilla- 
tion of the international crowd, who make 
their headquarters in a rather small and 
very pleasant hotel called the Chesa Gris- 
chuna. Continued on Page 74 
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Hollywood movie 

director John Huston and 
his handsome family 
congregate after skiing. 
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Former basketball All- 
American Ernie 
Vandeweghe and his wife 
end an athletic afternoon. 


Headquarters for the most fashionable visitors to Klosters is 
the Hotel Chesa Grischuna, whose terrace and balconies, 
dining room and bar are often considered second only to the 
mountains themselves in recreational importance. 


Novelist Irwin Shaw, a 
resident of Klosters, 
heads for the slopes with 


his wife and son. 
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The great open slopes of the Alps, 
which in the Klosters 

area usually have plenty 

of snow from December to May, 
offer these skiers 

a clear field for sport. 


Far from their Nevada 

ranch Mr. and Mrs. Ted Bacon 
enjoy some Swiss-style 
mountain music. 
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Suzy Parker, who has recently 
made a spectacular “ galendesprung’ 
from a top modeling career 

to leading movie roles, 

gives a pointer to French movie 
actor Christian Marquand. 


’ 


Continued from Page 72 Although the 
hotel’s food, service and atmosphere are in 
the expert Swiss tradition, it is most prized 
as a nerve center, where at breakfast plans 
are made about where to skiand with whom, 
whom to meet at which hut for lunch, what 
the after-ski format will be. Among those 
who repair there for cocktails have been 
the Kennedy girls from Boston, Joan Fon- 
taine, Prince and Princess Serge Gagarin, 
Gene Kelly, Bernard Frangois-Poncet of 
the French diplomatic family, the Greek 
shipping magnate André Embiricos, David 
Selznick and Jennifer Jones. 

But in spite of fame and fashion around 
the Chesa Grischuna bar, the gowns, the 
jewelry, the air of almost calculated so- 
phistication among the guests, the climate 
of Klosters remains authentically athletic. 
Up and down the surrounding mountains 
can be found mile after mile of peerless 
skiing, and those who come there never 
forget that that is, as the French say, /’es- 
sentiel. THE END 


The sun often shines in the snow country and 
when it does skiers turn sun bathers in free 
moments. Here Danish model Ursula Arnold 
registers soulful pleasure in the sun. 
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BOYS 
WILL BE 
SCOUTS 


by John Knowles 


@ When Clark Gable growled in a movie some years ago 
that the way to start a fire was to rub two boy scouts to- 
gether, he illuminated the whole question of scouting in 
America. In an era which had developed the flame 
thrower, small boys who tried to kindle a blaze with 
sticks and strings seemed fairly far off the point. Not 
bad in any way. On the contrary, with their good deed 
every day, their insistence upon being helpful, they 
seemed so earnestly good that people began to wish they 
weren’t. Even when a boy scout pulled a mother and in- 
fant child from a burning building, the heroic act was 
recognized, but at the same time people chuckled. Boy 
scouts! Weren’t they ever selfish, couldn’t they be youth- 
fully irresponsible once in a while, didn’t they ever get 
into scrapes? Or were they really little saints in shorts? 

Not very likely. To the official motto of the scouts— 
the famous “Be Prepared” —there might justifiably be 
added a submotto of even wider fame, “Boys Will Be 
Boys.”’ Based on personal recollection I can state that 
scouts have been known to omit helping an old lady 
across the street, they have been known to break win- 
dows and street lights, even to be caught unprepared. It 
isn’t in a boy to be “trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, 
and reverent” all the time, as the scout law enjoins him 
to be. 

But the scout law is an ideal, something to be aimed at 
and perhaps approximated, just as starting a fire without 
matches is a trick, and the good deed every day a device 
to direct a boy’s thinking. 

Of all the good-deed projects in scouting, conserva- 
tion of natural resources is the most important, and 
there are wildlife sanctuaries, restocked streams and 
millions of new trees across the country to attest the at- 
tention given it. But the most important natural resource 
to be conserved, the one toward which everything else in 
scouting is aimed, is the boy himself. 

Take Joel, the eleven-year-old son of a Long Island 
businessman. Last fall I saw him attend his first scout 
meeting, in the town of Mineola. He was brought by a 
friend who was already a member of the troop. Sitting 
on the floor of the clean, bright meeting room, in a wing 
of the Presbyterian church which sponsors the troop, 
Joel gravely absorbed his first-impressions of scouting. 
The older Explorer scouts, smartly uniformed in forest 
green with yellow neckerchiefs, formed two facing col- 
umns, with Joel and a few other youngsters at one end 
and the scoutmaster at the other. The meeting opened 
with the troop salute and pledge to the flag, the inspec- 
tion of uniforms, and then everyone sat on the floor 
while the scoutmaster announced some of the plans for 
the fall. 

As I looked at Joel, small and grave, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, I had a strong sense of the openness 
of his mind. His dark eyes, fixed on the scoutmaster, oc- 
casionally wandered to the troop emblems on the wall, 
the large troop flag beside the scoutmaster, the various 
pennants held by older scouts. He didn’t look either 
scared or delighted by this unusual colorfulness around 
him but just absorbed and totally open to influence. Not 
yet able to understand many things in this world, and 
with only a fragment of Continued on Page 126 
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by Roger Angell 


A new guide to some of 
Manhattan's best buys in exciting eating— 


offered by popular demand 
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New York's 
LITLE 
WONDERS 


@ One of the most frequent questions New 
Yorkers are asked by visiting out-of-towners is 
‘“‘Where do you eat?” It is also one of the most 
sensible. Most of the visitors’ other questions— 
‘‘What’s a fast way to get from East Seventy- 
third Street to West Forty-fifth before the 
theater?” and “How do you stand it, living 
here?”—simply have no answers. But restau- 
rants, yes. A New York man who lives and 
works anywhere near the center of town is al- 
most sure to have his own private collection of 
restaurants, a collection he is constantly polish- 
ing and adding to like a curator, and which he 
is dying to tell somebody about. 

The most obvious reason for this is that New 
York City is the country’s capital of fine food. It 
contains more magnificent, excellent, and just 
plain good restaurants than all the rest of that 
gourmet’s Gobi Desert called the U.S.A. But 
there is another possible explanation for this 
condition of mass connoisseurship. The New 
York restaurant is, I believe, one of the few big 
assets of the Big Town that the native actually 
enjoys with ease and frequency. He has to wait 
as long as everyone else for his My Fair Lady 
tickets; his application for World Series seats 
last fall was too late to beat out the flood of 
box-seat requests from Dallas; he seriously 
meant to get to the big Picasso show before it 
closed; his young son has visited the U.N., but 
he himself hasn’t; and the last time he heard the 
Philharmonic was when his Aunt Molly ar- 
rived from Sewickley with two tickets. But 
seated in a small, favorite, East Side French 


DP’ Aiglon, 13 E. 55th. 

It is posh, dressy, noisy and 

good fun, its cooking rich 
Continental. Try squab 

en cocotte or braised sweetbreads. 


L’ Auberge de France, 58 W. 56th. 
Helena Rubinstein and 

Patrick O' Higgins are served 

two diet defying desserts in a 

spot loved for home-French cooking. 


eating place, with his excellent martini before 
him and his choucroiite garnie ordered, the New 
Yorker can feel grateful for once that he lives 
where he does. 

A couple of years ago, I received surprising 
proof of the diligence with which my fellow 
townsmen search for restaurants, after this 
magazine published a small collection of my 
own favorites (Dining Outin New York, HOLIDAY, 
June, 1955). The article was a guide aimed at 
hungry and curious visitors to New York, anda 
few of them were kind enough to write me their 
thanks. But fully half of the responses came 
from natives of the city who seemed not only 
glad to try my suggestions but anxious to tell 
me about some of their own discoveries. The 
list that follows contains several restaurants I 
learned about in this fashion, and I hope this 
intimate exchange can go on forever. The point 
is, of course, that New York contains enough 
good restaurants to make up a hundred entirely 
different and equally authoritative lists, all vary- 
ing according to mood, price, location, nation- 
ality and personal taste. Indeed, the only real 
difficulty—a happy difficulty—for a dinnertime 
group in Manhattan is that of settling on which 
place they will choose out of the nine or ten 
thousand that await their trade. This accounts 
for the New Yorker’s common, honestly des- 
perate cry, “Oh, God, now where shall we go 
tonight ?” 

New York has a half-dozen-odd great res- 
taurants whose haute cuisine is celebrated around 
the world. But what really makes the town 
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pleasant and civilized for diners is a more com- 
mon and less pretentious phenomenon, the 
kind of restaurant I call “New York’s Little 
Wonder.” This is that “little Italian place 
around the corner,”’ the place “where the owner 
just loves us,” the spot that has “nothing much 
but good food.” Little Wonders are Italian- 
French and moderately priced—$2.50 to $3.50 
for lunch, including a drink, perhaps a dollar 
more for dinner. They are small and sometimes 
crowded. Their décor is modest, often including 
a mural executed by a nephew of the owner. 
Your waiter may be the bartender’s son or 
brother-in-law, and both of them have probably 
worked in the same place for years. After your 
third visit, you will be recognized and accepted 
as an Old Customer, but the service for every- 
one is unfailingly good. Cocktails and coffee 
are perfect, there is a small but adequate wine 
list, and the food—ratatouille, scampi, pasta, 
sweetbreads, filet of sole, cassoulet, lamb chops, 


. Salad, and so forth—is prepared with care and 


comes in nonheroic but entirely satisfying por- 
tions. Little Wonders, for some reason, seem to 
treat the children of their customers with 
warmth and without patronizing. 

It is my guess that the dark coziness of the 
Little Wonders, their pleasant seediness, and 
their large number in the city and comparative 
infrequency elsewhere, all have the same cause: 
many of them started out as speakeasies. 
Through almost three decades and, frequently, 
through several changes of ownership, they have 
somehow managed to keep the friendliness, the 


House of Buscaglia, 330 W. 46th. 
Food is fine; more American 


than Italian. You munch savory 
garlic bread awaiting entrée. 


The Palm, 837 Second Ave. 
Sawdust on the floors, 
cartoons on the walls, excel- 
lent steaks and lobsters. 


Miyako, 20 W. 56th. 
Waiter makes sukiyaki at 
your table while de- 
licious aromas assail you. 


privacy, the sentimental personal touch of the 
brownstone, basement-floor, Prohibition re- 
treats. I am not sure they will last much longer. 
Midtown New York is being torn down and re- 
built with dismaying speed, and the main vic- 
tims of the new, faceless, characterless, multi- 
storied, air-conditioned apartment and office 
buildings are the old, wonderful walk-up apart- 
ments and, just downstairs, the neighborhood 
Little Wonder. A good many of these restau- 
rants have moved to new and brighter quarters 
when faced with the wrecker’s ball, but some- 
how they are never quite the same again. A 
favorite Little Wonder of mine—a quiet place 
with high-backed booths, chalice-sized martinis, 
and such inadequate lights that I often wished 
for a miner’s lamp with which to read the 
menu—was torn down a few years ago. It is 
operating under the same name and the same 
management a few blocks to the south, and 
while the food is still good, the restaurant is now 
noisy, slickly decorated, and, I fear, fashionable. 

A second danger to the Little Wonder is suc- 
cess. Sometimes the owners of a small, busy 
place take a look at the waiting crowd of lunch- 
time customers, spilling over from the bar and 
suddenly decide, “Hey, let’s make it twice as 
big!” Twice as big, however, is never twice as 
good. One West Side place where I used to go, 
a Little Wonder with a magnificent chef, re- 
cently changed its address and doubled its size. 
I went to the new place with friends, promising 
them a memorable dinner, and met with dis- 
aster. The bar was in the wrong place, blocking 


the entrance; the size of the waiting crowd had 
doubled too; the tables were only inches apart; 
the food, no longer personally prepared by the 
chef, was undistinguished; and our waiter was 
harassed, inexperienced and rude. 

This is not to say, of course, that all new res- 
taurants are bad. Five or six new restaurants 
seem to open every week in mid-Manhattan, 
and much of the fun for the collector lies in 
sampling them. Often it turns out that the proud 
new owner is the former headwaiter at the place 
down the block. Nor is it my intention to advise 
diners to confine themselves entirely to small, 
moderate-priced eating places. Every visitor to 
New York and every native occasionally should 
indulge himself in the Big Splurge—a leisurely, 
dressy, expensive and memorable dinner at one 
of the city’s great-name restaurants. Places like 
this—*“21,” San Marino, Baroque, Pavillon, 
the Oak Room at the St. Regis, and such—are 
not listed here, simply because they need no 
further recommendation. Let’s just say that 
they are not to be missed. 


All the restaurants listed below (with one ex- 
ception) are to be found at New York’s belt- 
line—midtown Manhattan. Most of them are 
middle priced: from $1.50 to $4.00 for lunch, 
and a dollar or two more for dinner; all prices 
listed below are, of course, subject to change. 
The list contains a number of Little Wonders 
and a good many others of various categories, 
nationalities and excellences. It is an arbi- 
trary, highly personal, and certainly incomplete 
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collection, and the only authorita- 
tive touch to it is that I have eaten 
in all of these restaurants—many 
times in most of them—and never 
without enjoyment. The only way 
I can imagine spoiling a meal at 
these restaurants is by turning up 
without having made a reservation, 
so that you have to wait for a half 
hour or so for a table. Since these 
restaurants are good they are likely 
to be crowded; most are closed 
one day a week. A telephone call 
will assure your reception. 


Start with the Little Wonders and, 
just to be perverse, with one that 
was born out of New York and has 
recently survived a move to new 
and larger ‘quarters. Le Moal, 942 
Third Avenue, between Fifty-sixth 
and Fifty-seventh Streets, first opened 
in Paterson, N.J., in 1931, and 
moved five years later to Third Ave- 
nue and Forty-ninth, in Manhattan, 
where it soon acquired a list of 
devoted regulars. These Old Hands 
were scandalized three years ago 
when Le Moal packed up and moved 
to its present site. But sentiment has 
given way to recognition of the fact 
that the restaurant is still a most 
pleasant place. The Le Moals, a 
Breton family, are still in charge— 
Madame, her sons, André and Rob- 
ert, and their cousin, Joe Daou- 
phars. The food is bourgeois French 
and, to my taste, remarkable. There 
are two daily specialties included 
on a menu big enough to make se- 
lection difficult. Perhaps their most 
celebrated treasures are tripe a la 
mode de Caen, moules marinieére, 
duckling Bigarrade, and _bouilla- 
baisse. $1.75 to $2.00 for lunch; 
$2.75 to $4.25 for the entire dinner. 

It seems impossible not to men- 
tion two of the Little Wonders that 
appeared on my earlier list, because 
each is an archetype, unchanging and, 
let us hope, indestructible. The first 
is Maria, at 141 East Fifty-second 
Street, just east of Lexington. I have 
friends who haye been coming here 
ever since Prohibition days; one of 
them told me that he survived his 
first winter in New York, when he 
was jobless and broke, only because 
Maria insisted that he come to her 
place to eat well and on the cuff. The 
place is small, unpretentious in its 
appearance and its food. The flat 
$3.25 dinner price includes appe- 
tizer, soup, a pasta course, a main 
course (I like the shrimps in white 
wine), and dessert. Theater people, 
fashion models and editors, TV stars 
and other semicelebrities all pa- 
tronize this restaurant, but the only 
real celebrity is Maria Seletti herself, 
and you can’t miss her: she’s the 
one tending bar, with a cigarette 
between her lips. 
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The West Side equivalent of Maria 
is Le Gourmet, at 49 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, which remains, without affec- 
tation, the most Gallic restaurant in 


town. 
The man behind the bar is Char- 
lie, the man at the door is M. Cezanne, 


the owner, and the man at the next 
table, depending on whether he is 
reading Le Monde or L’ Equipe, is either 
the French Consul General or a newly 
arrived welterweight from Marseilles. 
Follow their example and eat slowly 
and well, preferably beginning with the 


Your Matson Cruise... 


One of life’s great adventures 


Your ship glides past an ageless mountain sleeping in the quiet of a 
Pacific dawn. A spicy fragrance drifts across the water. And from the 
shore, you hear faint sounds of an awakening paradise. This is your 
Matson adventure. 


You'll remember a crystal-toned waterfall; a quiet pool; a Polynesian 
maiden, serene in her unchallenged beauty. You'll remember sprawling 
surf on a palm-shaded beach ...a marketplace ablaze with color...a 
majestic chieftain, fierce with ancestral pride. 


This springtime adventure is waiting for you aboard a luxurious, com- 
pletely air-conditioned Matson liner. The Mariposa or Monterey sails 
every 3 weeks from California to New Zealand and Australia. They make 
an exciting stop at Tahiti, southbound, and return via romantic Fiji, 
Samoa and Hawaii. The Luring or Marsonia sails for Hawaii every 
week from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


Choose your Matson voyage. Enjoy the fun of shipboard parties, dances. 
Delight in a world-famous cuisine that highlights every meal from pool- 
side picnic to Captain’s dinner. Relax in an atmosphere unhampered by 
time, work or worry. Make friends, play cards, read, dream or simply 
sit in the sun. This is your great Matson adventure in leisure. 


SPECIAL SPRINGTIME TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 
when weather is at its glorious best all along the route 


Space now available for these spring sailings: Apr. 2, Apr. 27, May 18, June 11 


s.s. MARIPOSA s.s. MONTEREY 


Sail round-trip by ship, or return by air from New Zealand or Australia. Or plan 
an exciting journey around the Pacific or around the world. Whichever you 
choose, the Mariposa or Monterey is the perfect beginning for an unforget- 
able adventure. Yacht-like atmosphere, superb service. All rooms in First Class, 
all with private bath. See your Travel Agent now for a plan to fit your time, 
budget, and dreams. 


THE SMART WAY TO HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
MATSON LINES 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


S.S. MARIPOSA ¢@ S,.S, LURLINE ¢ S.S. MATSONIA e¢ S,S, MONTEREY 
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hot coquille Le Gourmet. About 53.83 
for dinner, less for lunch. | 

Restaurants break out in certain 
areas of New York like patches of the 
hives, sometimes a dozen or more to 
a single block. One such block—and 
a good one it is to know on an evening 


hen one has theater tickets—is West 
orty-sixth, between Eighth and Ninth 
venues. The eating places here in- 
lude at least three genuine Little 

onders. The House of Buscaglia, 330 
Vest Forty-sixth, is a pleasant, ram- 
ling string of three wall-papered rooms 


and a long bar. The food here, in 
spite of the restaurant’s name, is 
more American than Italian, but tasty 
for all that, and there is wonderful gar- 
lic bread to munch on while you await 
your entrée. An odd touch is the string 
of earphones dangling from the edge of 


the bar, from which you may hear the 
day’s menu read aloud. About $2.50 
for lunch; dinner, about $5.00. 

Just across the street at 321 West 
Forty-sixth is the big, skylighted, 
always popular Barbetta’s, which 
offers elbowroom and a huge a /a 


carte menu of Italian goodies. You 
may have to wait a few minutes for 
some dishes to be prepared, but I 
have always found it worth while, 
especially in the case of their risotto. 
The price depends upon how much 
you order, but it is not expensive. 

A few doors away is the Café de 
France, 313 West Forty-sixth, which 
seems to have acquired its tone of 
light-hearted cheerfulness from its 
pretty French waitresses. The Café 
de France is always jampacked and 
rather noisy, but somehow one 
doesn’t mind. Nothing fancy here. 
The lunch menu is written on a 
blackboard and ranges from scampi 
to London broil to boeuf Bourgignon. 
The prices are cheerful too: cock- 
tails and lunch for two come to a bit 
more than $5.00; dinner and cock- 
tails for two are about $8.00. 

One of the very best newer res- 
taurants in New York is La Toque 
Blanche, at 359 East Fiftieth Street. 
It is quiet, rather elegant and, for 
very good reasons, increasingly pop- 
ular. The point here is the cuisine, 
which is French provincial and per- 
fectly wonderful. Co-owners Fran- 
cois D’Antonio, the patron, and 
Ernest Luthringshauser, the Alsatian 
chef, are happiest when talking about 
their food—their pastry and pdté, 
which are made on the premises 
every day; their fresh, fresh, cooked- 
to-order kidneys; their poussin mai- 
son, cooked in a sauce of champagne 
and mushrooms, and served with 
wild rice. Specialties vary with the 
days of the week—bouillabaisse on 
Fridays, filet of beef Bordelaise on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and so on. 
On Fridays and all through Lent 
they serve the rare and delectable 
tarte a onion, and knowing custom- 
ers also ask for their quiche Lorraine, 
which may be available even when 
it doesn’t appear on the menu. La 
Toque Blanche attracts attractive 
people, including many U.N. dele- 
gates. About $1.90 to $2.50 for 
lunch, $3.90 to $5.50 for dinner. 

My very favorite Little Wonder in 
the city is L’ Auberge de France, at 
58 West Fifty-sixth Street. L’Au- 
berge is such a personal possession 
(for me and several hundred others) 
that I hesitate to speak of it out loud 
here. It is a club, a retreat where one 
almost dines en famille. L’ Auberge is 
neither large nor formal and it is al- 
ways full at lunch time, when the 
regulars—models, musicians, writers, 
editors, advertising people, photog- 
raphers—come clustering in. The 
cooking is what one might call 
home-French: raie au beurre noir, 
daily specialties like cassoulet and 
pot-au-feu, and choucroiite garnie 
in winter. About $1.95 to $2.50 
for lunch, $3.25 to $4.25 for dinner. 


Continued on Page 83 
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Brilliant ’58 fashions everywhere apparent... 


in resort wear and resort motoring 
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The Hawk-inspired PRESIDENT STARLIGHT for 1958 


At home, too...the all-new Studebakers step to the fore in automotive styling for ’58. Such brilliant innovations as 
graceful Hawk-inspired fins, tastefully conceived wraparound grilles, color-correlated interiors, headlights set in 
dashing jet-sweep nacelles ...combine to impart a high-fashion elegance ...in the best of taste. You are invited to 
see and guest-drive the cars that make Studebaker for ’58 today’s outstanding automotive buy... to learn 
first-hand about the extra craftsmanship that brings you America’s foremost automobile design. 
Studebaker-Packard offers the most varied line of cars in America. See them all... 
economy cars... sports cars... station wagons ...luxury sedans and hardtops. 


onan re Studebaker-Packard 
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- Continued from Page 81 
Little Wonders do not fulfill all 
tastes, and certainly not all occa- 
sions. Quieter, less crowded, more 
_chi-chi is a restaurant called Le 
Provengal, at 21 East Sixty-second 
Street, near Madison Avenue. This 
attracts an uptown trade, including 
many women, who like the pleasant 
décor, the first-class service, the 
specialties like bouillabaisse Mar- 
seillaise and frogs’ legs Provencale. 
A fine place for a leisurely, talkative 
_ meal with an older relative, an old 
friend, or a heavy date. Lunch at 
about $2.50, dinner at $4.00 to $5.75. 
Incidentally, Le Provengal will sell 
one-, two- and three-pound con- 
tainers of its delectable paté maison. 
Mercurio, 53 West Fifty-third 
Street, used to be a Little Wonder 
with a different address, is now an 
elite, near-luxury restaurant with 
fine food. There are only 26 tables, 
served by a vast number of polite, 
well-trained waiters. The cooking is 
basically northern Italian, and vir- 
tually every excellent dish on the 
large menu is cooked to order, often 
tight by your table. All the sauces 
are served separately so that a gour- 
met customer can choose exactly 
what he wants. Fettucini, mozzarella 
in carrozza, saltimbocca passeto are 
only a few of their admired efforts; 
nothing is tastier or more spectac- 
ular than the filet mignon en boite, 
which is flambéed in brandy before 
your eyes. Mercurio likes it when a 
customer calls up in advance to ar- 
range for a large, multi-course meal 
to be cooked to order. About $2.75 
to $3.50 for lunch, and $7.50 or 
more for the a la carte dinner. 
No place comes closer to the 
movies’ version of a fashionable 
New York restaurant than L’ Aigion, 
at 13 East Fifty-fifth Street. Dra- 
_ matic, regal-red-and-white decora- 
tion, women in the latest hats chat- 
tering energetically as they attack 
their braised sweetbreads or royal 


_ squab en cocotte, celebrities talking © 


_ into phones plugged in at their ta- 
- bles—it’s posh, dressy, noisy, and 
_ good fun if you’re in that mood. The 
_ cooking is rich Continental-Amer- 
ican. About $5.00 to $6.50 for lunch, 
_ $5.50 and up for dinner. 

New York’s antipastolike variety 
of foreign restaurants sometimes 
_ makes one forget that this is also a 
_ meat-and-potatoes, corned-beef-and- 
cabbage, good-thick-steak town. 
There are excellent steak houses 
here, a whole string of them on East 
- Forty-fifth Street alone, between 
_ Second and Third Avenues and 
_ Third and Lexington: The Editorial, 
_ Pen and Pencil, Scribes, Danny's 
Hide-A-Way, and others. As most of 
ese names indicate, these restau- 


tants cater to newspapermen, and to 
athletes, Broadway people, publicists 
as well. 

Across the street from them, at 
160 East Forty-sixth, is the city’s most 
celebrated steak palace, the old, top- 
notch Christ Cella’s. You can’t go 
far wrong at any of these, and the price 
of a steak is about what it is elsewhere 
in the country—roughly $4.50 to $6.50. 


Two interesting variations of the 
steak house are to be found nearby, on 
Second Avenue. The Palm, 837 Second 
Avenue, near Forty-fifth, is a wholly 
informal, conscientiously seedy hang- 
out, with sawdust on the floors, check- 
ered tablecloths on the tables and an- 
cient cartoons and clippings on the 
walls. There are no menus, and reser- 
vations are likely to be ignored on a 


busy night. But it’s a fine place to bring 
an appetite if you crave tender steaks, 
broiled lobsters, thick roast beef and 
such. Prices as above. 

Mike Manuche’s (formerly Camil- 
lo’s), at 834 Second Avenue, is equally 
unprepossessing-looking from the 
street, but quiet and attractive inside. 
The food is an unusual combination— 
steaks plus northern Italian cooking— 
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Coin divers at Nassau—action for the new Kodak Medallion 8 Movie Camera, Turret //1.9. 


New Kodak Medallion Movie Camera takes 
3 kinds of shots—at a turn of the turret ! 


Gets wide-angle, standard, and telephoto shots... 


magazine-loads 


Ve cet all the action with 
the great new Kodak 
Medallion 8 Turret Camera. 
Equipped to take wide-angle 
shots for greater scope. . .tele- 
photo shots that bring subjects 
up closer... and standard shots. 


This trim, compact camera is 
Kodak’s easiest-to-use movie- 
maker ever. Loads in 3 seconds 
—just drop in an 8mm Koda- 
chrome Film magazine and 
snap shut. 

It takes slow-motion movies 


and single-frame exposures. 
And it weighs only 29 ounces. 


See Kodak’s TV shows—‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show’’ 
and ‘‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.’’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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in just 3 seconds ! 


Ask your photo dealer to 
demonstrate the new Kodak 
Medallion 8 Turret Camera. 
Only $159.50, as little as $15.95 
down. See the Medallion 8 
single-lens model, just $106.50. 
(All prices are list, include Fed- 
eral Tax and are subject to 
change without notice.) 


New Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 
Projector (right). Perfect match- 
mate for your Medallion 8 Camera. 
Shows 8mm movies up to 5 feet 
wide—brilliantly | Reverse-action, 
“stills,” too. Cool, quiet. 
$123.50, or $12.50 down. 
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and it’s difficult to make a choice 
' among sirloins and filets mignon, or 
delectables like the beef escaloppine 
pizzaioli and the veal piccata, which 
swims in a butter-and-lemon sauce. 
Mike Manuche’s is a favorite with pro- 
fessional athletes, and you may spot 
Rocky Marciano, Stan Musial, Bob 
Lemon, Jack Kramer or Cary Middle- 
coft. And, by contrast, the restaurant 


has an interesting collection of paint- 
ings. Lunch comes to about $3.50, din- 
ner $6.00, both d /a carte. 


Finally, as a sample of the range and 
richness of New York’s eating places, 
here are five restaurants that are totally 
different from each other and, to the 
best of my knowledge, not quite like 
any others in the country. 


Fornos, 236 West Fifty-second Street, 
is a delightful Spanish restaurant which 
has been in business for thirty-five 
years at the same location, with the 
same owner, Augustin Loureiro, the 
same chef, Raul Castineira. Here there 
is no hurry, no crowding (though it is 
wise to reserve at dinnertime)—only the 
pleasant rattle of dice at the bar and the 
leisurely, endless table conversation 


“Even our barrel staves have been mellowed,” says M. Martell 


running a dining room for friends. 
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“Every step in Cognac-making,” says Michel 
Martell, of the world’s largest Cognac house, “‘is 
planned for years ahead .. . based on years past.” 

In this photograph, M. Martell is talking to 
M. Elie, Martell’s master cooper. They are look- 
ing at a simple barrel stave. “But it’s not so sim- 
ple.” M. Martell says. “This stave was carved 
from an oak tree in the Limousin Forest. It has 
spent four years aging. Now it’s mellow—ready 
to be joined with other staves for a Martell barrel.” 


M. Martell points out that there are no short- 
cuts in any phase of making Martell Cognac. For 
the time and care that go into Martell account 
for its delicate bouquet, its velvety taste, its rich 
chestnut hue. 


The bottle you buy today has years of M. 
Martell’s personal attention and centuries of tra- 
dition behind it. No wonder connoisseurs, and 
people who just plain like a good Cognac, have 
found no better drink in the world. 


MARTELL COGNAC BRANDY 


ESTABLISHED 1715...MOST TREASURED COGNAC IN FRANCE...MOST POPULAR IN THE WORLD 


3 Star 84 Proof, Imported from Cognac, France. Sole U. S, Representative, Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 
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of Spaniards. The cooking is classic 
Spanish and Mexican: an absolutely 
superb paella Valenciana, the Span- 
ish boiled dinner called puchero, 
Mexican hot chicken tamales, and . 
more adventurous specialties like 
fresh squid @ la Corufiesa and fresh © 
rabbit estofado with wine sauce. Ask 
for a Spanish wine with the meal, 
and be sure not to miss the strong, 
black Spanish coffee. All a /a carte 
and the same prices, $3.00 to $4.00, 
for both lunch and dinner. 

Japanese cooking is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated in this coun- 
try, for its variety and delectable 
lightness. Miyako, at 20 West Fifty- 
sixth Street, is an attractive, well-run 
establishment, an excellent place in 
which to sample tempura and, of 
course, sukiyaki. . 

Here the sukiyaki is cooked on 
burners right at your table, as it 
should be, and diners go slightly 
crazy with hunger as the meats, 
crisp vegetables and seasonings bub- 
ble and sizzle under their noses. It 
is inexpensive: $2.00 for lunch and 
$3.00 for dinner. 

A really special specialty restau- 
rant is the tiny Madame Romaine 
de Lyon, 133 East Fifty-sixth Street, 
which serves nothing but omelettes. 
There are only nine tables here and 
Madame Romaine does all of the 
cooking herself; as a result, no res- 
ervations are accepted, and wise 
guests try to arrive early. At last 
count, there were 400 separate va- 
rieties of omelette to choose from, 
one of which, for example, is the 
Perigord omelette, which contains 
foie gras, truffles, Madeira and Per- 
nod. Omelettes range from $1.50 to 
$3.50. No liquor served. a) 

The Marchi Restaurant, down at 
251 East Thirty-first, is scarcely a 
restaurant at all. No luncheon is 
served, there is no sign outside, 
there is no menu. The Marchis, a 
Friulian family, insist that they are — 


You sit down and soon great plat- 
ters of antipasto, /asagna, chicken, 
meat, mushrooms and other veg- 
etables are put before you, and you ~ 
pitch in. Dessert may be the flaky 
crostoli or perhaps crema frita (lemon 
fritter), followed by fruit. The Mar- 
chis are strong-minded: they serve 
no cocktails (“‘Our food tastes better 
without them.”’), no bread and but-— 
ter (“Why fill up on that and spoil 
appetites?”), no cream with their 
coffee (“They don’t drink it that 
way in Udine.”’). They will be happy 
if you choose an Italian wine to 
drink with your meal. A good many — 
customers have been coming back 
to dine in this fashion with the 
Marchi family for more than twenty- 
five years. $4.75 for the meal. 

Continued on Page 159 
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On 
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in transatlantic service, 
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THE TERRORS OF FOG 
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and then as suddenly clamping down 
again: 

But when the fog lies thin in layers, 
it is at its weirdest. Then sometimes 
you will drive just below it, as though 
a canopy had been stretched above 
the road. 


WHAT FUN YOU’LL 


Once, when I owned a little, low- 
slung sports car and was groping my 
way through thick fog, a bus went roar- 
ing past. The driver could see the 
hedges on either side, his head just 
above the fog layer. It sounds absurd, 
but a little farther on, in a slight dip, I 
passed him, driving with my head just 
under the fog while he in his turn was 
driving blind. 


These are commonplace experiences, 
shared by most people who live on the 
North Atlantic seaboard, but they 
may help to give some idea of the na- 
ture of inland fogs to those in other 
parts of the world who are not accus- 
tomed to them. Fog is not, of course, 
peculiar to Britain alone, as some peo- 
ple seem to think. I have seen it very 
thick in Labrador and much farther 


HAVE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA! 


it’s Centennial Year in Canada’s Pacific Playground! 


Anytime is a wonderful time to vacation in British Columbia — this 
year, come join the fun of our 100th birthday party! Festivals and 
festivities have been planned for your pleasure, and from the 
Sunshine Coast to the foothills of the Rockies, every evergreen mile 
of British Columbia has sights and surprises to thrill and delight you! 
Here, the blend of sea and sun, of mountain and desert, of grassland 
and woodland make a vacationer’s paradise! Here, sail and fish, 
shoot and swim, sunbathe and sight-see. Stay in big city hotels, in 


modern motels, in woodland cabins, or camp beside a sparkling lake 
with a million twinkling stars for a canopy! The choice is yours — 
accommodations are ample. You'll enjoy touring our fine roads, enjoy 
shopping for native crafts and economical imports. 

Mail the coupon now —get the free vacation kit. It details the 
exciting Centennial Year Programme, tells what to see, where to go, 
where to stay, has road maps, camp sites — a wealth of information 
to help you plan this once-in-a-lifetime vacation! 
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You can get to British Columbia easily 
by car, rail, bus, boat. By air, only a few 


hours from anywhere in North America. 


No passports needed — and the time of 
your life starts at the Canadian border! 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU l 
VICTORIA B.C, CANADA | 
Please send your complete vacation kit of places to see, things to do, | 
where to stay, plus the 1958 Centennial Year Programme of festivities. | 
RAE Soe eh SS ee ee 
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south in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, and under the bastard name 
of ‘‘smog’”’ it is not unknown in 
sunny California! In Europe it 
is largely confined to the northern 
coastal areas, but nevertheless 
I have driven pretty well blind 
in the Po valley in winter; and, 
in fact, records show that all of 
Europe is liable to fog. A descrip- 
tion of the great fog of 1783 even in- 
cludes North Africa: “It extended 
from the north of Africa to Sweden. 
It rose above the loftiest mountains.” 
This, of course, is quite unusual— 
most radiation fogs are shallow, 500 
to 1000 feet at the most. 

And whilst dealing with popular 
fallacies, I feel I must here report 
that London fogs are not what they 
used to be. What with smoke abate- 
ment and smokeless zones and the 
conversion of many office blocks to 
oil-fired heating, the accolade for 
prime thick fog is rapidly passing to 
the northern industrial belts. 

London has not had a real fog in 
almost two years and, with the ex- 
ception of the extraordinary “smog” 
of 1952, which persisted for four 
days and is supposed to have caused 
the deaths of 4000 people, I cannot 
remember anything approaching the 
proverbial “‘pea-souper”’ since the 
war. 

However, the delusion that fog is 
the special prerogative of London 
still persists in the minds of many 
travelers, a delusion that is not sur- 
prising since it was established by 
half a century of literature. Like the 
Hollywood idea of the London taxi- 
cab it is an association that dies 
hard . . . and like all associations it 
is founded on the reality of the past. 
London fogs were exceptional. They 
were the yellowest, filthiest, most 
choking in the world. 

This was particularly true at the 
turn of the century. By then the 
“Great Wen” had sprawled for miles 
over the countryside and several 
million open coal fires were pouring 
their filth into the atmosphere. The 
result: ““A London particular,” as 
Dickens calls it in Bleak House. 

Who coined the word “‘pea-souper” 
I do not know, but it is an apt de- 
scription. 

My father still vividly remembers 
the fogs at Kew when he was a 
boy: “They came up from the river, 
seldom more than twenty feet in 
depth, but like a thick gray blan- 
ket, so dense that there was not 2 
carriage or cart on the road, and at 
night I have stood right under a 
street lamp and only seen the faint- 
est glimmer of it.” 

The “soup”? was doubtless thin- 
ner when I first came to London in 
the early thirties, but it was still ot 

Continued on Page 8 
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Wherever you go, it’s adventure ho! For the ’58 Olds is an inspired 
car... With an exciting mobile look that mirrors your own good 

taste. It confirms your own good judgment, too. For the new Rocket 
Engine brings you a marked advance in fuel economy... 

with all the power you can use! Discover, too, the total thrill of 
OLDSmobility! Ride on air. . . with New-Matic Ride*—a true 

air suspension that’s incredibly smooth and comfortable. Come have a 
new adventure at your Oldsmobile dealer's... in a Rocket road test now! 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


*Optional at extra cost. 


All'58 Oldsmobiles feature Safety-Plate Glass... all around! 
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FORWARD FROM FIFTY...INTO THE ROCKET AGE 


...for discriminating people who 
appreciate the freshness of cool 
true-mint flavor in a skillfully blended 
silk-smooth liqueur produced by the 
famous House of Bols. 
Bols Creme de Menthe — 
Green, White or Gold. 
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} PEPPERMINr, 


A CHOICE OF 29 DELICIOUS LIQUEURS 


ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 60 PROOF 
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Here's what you'll enjoy in Glacier 
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Golf Fishing Swimming Boating Pack Trips 
Square Dancing Indian Ceremonials Wonderful Food 
Hotels Chalets Cabins Motels Campgrounds 


Just up the road from Yellowstone, 


Excellent trout fishing Lewis & Clark Caverns Hungry Horse Dam Fort Peck Dam 
Old Virginia City Deep copper mines Last Chance Gulch Custer Battlefield 
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that consistency and thick enough 
to stop the traffic dead; flares would 
be out along the curbs at Hyde Park 
Corner then and men would walk 
ahead of the buses with flaming 
torches. 

“The yellow fog that rubs its 
back against the window pane.” 
That description by T. S. Eliot re- 
calls it exactly. It still had that sort 
of solidity and there was always a 
menacing quality about it . . . very 
different from the autumnal mists 
that cloak London evenings with an 
unbelievable magic, greater in my 
view than either Paris or Amster- 
dam, both cities of great charm in 
these conditions. 

A city literally blacked out by fog 
is a dead, unlovely place peopled by 
ghosts that grope and feel their way 
along the brick fronts of the houses 
or call in lost, disembodied voices to 
know where they are. Then the foot- 
fall behind you assumes a menace 
strangely personal. 


“Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turn’d round, 
walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


How often have I remembered 
those lines from Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner as | have groped my way 
home alone through the London 
streets. 

There are no figures for the num- 
ber of murders committed under the 
cover of London fog, but the hands 
of Mr. Ottermole reach out from the 
pages of Thomas Burke, in A Tea- 
shop in Limehouse, to affright one 
with the certainty that they are many. 


*“*., . and on an evening of fog, 
when London was a world of grop- 
ing phantoms, a small girl, in the 
bravery of best Sunday frock and 
shoes, shining face and new-washed 
hair, set out from Logan Passage for 
St. Michael’s Parish Hall. She never 
gotthere....” 

This is Limehouse. Farther west, 
as every devotee of Conan Doyle 
knows, you can hear the clip-clop of 
the horse’s hooves and see the vague 
shape of the hansom loom through 
the fog, as it brings another of those 
mysterious clients to Holmes’s door. 
The literature of the period is steeped 
in fog. Not because it was new to 
London. Evelyn records in his diary 
for 15th December, 1670: “The 
thickest and darkest fogg on the 
Thames that ever was known.” And 
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earlier still, Shakespeare has a dozen 
references to it. But the city had 
grown so big in the Victorian Age 
and coal fires had given such a foul 
solidity to the fog that it made an 
indelible impression on all writers 
who lived in London. 

I suppose the nearest approach to 
these conditions that anybody has 
experienced in modern times is the 
suffocating artificial black-outs pro- 
duced by smoke screens in World 
War II. It is an indication of the 
obliterating effect of fog that man 

should have turned to it as a weapon 
of war. The seaman, living much 
closer to the elements, was the first 
to use it, as a means of escaping 
from a moré powerful adversary; 
but in 1940 canisters of oil were 
snuffing out whole cities in Britain, 
and in 19441 groped my way through 
the panic-stricken streets of Naples in 
a nostril-clogging man-made fog as 
thick as anything London has ever 
experienced. 

But now let us leave the dirt of 
city fogs and go back to the open 
country—to the hills where up-slope 
fog is the traveler’s nightmare and 
carries with it the threat of death 
through exposure. It has the same 
uncanny quality, but, being unpeo- 
pled, the menace is impersonal. No 
groping phantoms here, only the 
dim-seen shape of a rock or the 
gaunt arms of a wind-racked tree 
to make you start and catch your 
breath. 

Seen from a distance as it coils up 
the valley, it is a white, writhing, 
ectoplasmic substance, weird as a 
witch. Enveloped in it, the world is 
suddenly gray—a moisture-laden 
yoid. These up-slope fogs or mists 
are to be found in hill country in 
many parts of the world; but be- 
cause of personal association I would 
speak particularly of two places in 
the British Isles—Dartmoor and the 
Highlands. Both have been written 
about extensively ; Dartmoor, in par- 
ticular, because of its prison, known 
to every old “lag” as the Moor. 

Out of the sleepy Devonshire coun- 
tryside, this grim moor, blackened 
by swaling—the yearly burning of 
gorse and heather to encourage the 
grass—trises less than 2000 feet; but 
so abruptly and to such strange out- 
crops of rock, or tors, as to astonish 
the visitor. Its area is less than 400 
square miles, yet the impression of 
its personality is indelible. Anybody 
who has stumbled across it step by 
step in the company of Holmes and 
Doctor Watson, listening to the bay- 
ing of that ghastly hound, will un- 
derstand what I mean. 

Right in the center of it stands the 
Moor, a bleak starfish of granite 
prison blocks. I have seen prisoners 

- clearing snow from the road with 


visibility down to thirty yards, 
watched over by a single warder,-and 
have expected, at any moment, that 
one of them would make a break for 
it. Many have tried, mostly in these 
conditions. Ten miles of bog-filled 
moor, the mist and the bitter cold 
defeat most of them at the outset. 
And when the great bell tolls then the 
work parties are recalled, the prison 


gates are shut and the tracker dogs are 
loosed. 

Maybe it is this association with 
countless escapes that makes the 
moor such a grim, terrible place in 
mist. It is difficult to rid places of 
their association and I have never 
walked Dartmoor without the thought 
of those mists nagging at my mind; the 
worst I have experienced is a light 


awe 


mist, and then the hounds were in full 
cry after a fox and the eeriness of that 
sound was appalling. 

But the Highlands—that is different. 
Here, in the extreme north of Scotland, 
is a world almost as remote and un- 
peopled as the north of Canada, a 
world of bog and loch and granite 
mountain with the sea thrusting long 
fingers into it. To see it you must walk, 
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and to walk—even in summer—is to 
take your life in your hands. Nobody 
but a fool goes out even on the fairest 
day without extra clothing, food and 
compass, for, if the mist comes down, 
there is nothing to do but sit it out. 

Mist in high country can, on the 
other hand, be wonderfully rewarding. 
I have climbed all morning with 
nothing visible but a ten-yard stretch 
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of mountainside around me, and then 
suddenly a puff of wind has torn the 
veil from my eyes and given me a frag- 
mentary view of valley and lake basking 
far below in clear sunlight—so startling 
that I understood how ‘“‘stout Cortes” 
felt, or Moses when he saw the land 
of Canaan. 

One more picture of mountain mist: 
We were high up on the great Jostedals 
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glacier of Central Norway. The blue 
of glacier ice, the white of snow 
shone brilliant all about us in the 
hot sun. But at a containing edge 
of the glacier, where bare rock out- 
cropped from the ice and dropped 
5000 feet to the fjord below us, all 
was dark and obscured, a swirling 
grayness that recalled Milton’s de- 
scription of Hades. Into this witch’s 
cauldron of unstill vapor we tum- 
bled large rocks and from the depths 
below rising air currents brought the 
sulphur smell of rock-struck sparks 
to our nostrils. It was strangely ex- 
citing, like playing with the devil 
himself, for at the back of our minds 
was the knowledge that we had to go 
down through that mist. But the 
devil was kind that day. 

From the mountains to the 
marshes, where the “‘fen-sucked fogs, 
drawn by the powerful sun to fall 
and blast her pride,” and over es- 
tuary and river valley it lies like a 
wraith, not dangerous in itself, but 
only when man persists in traveling 
through it. Nerve-racking to the 
driver on the road, and even to the 
passenger in the train as it moves in 
short rushes through the void, react- 
ing with a shudder of brakes to the 
explosion of each fog signal along 
the line. But to the pilot in his air- 
craft, a pure hell of nervous strain as 
airfield after airfield blacks out, par- 
ticularly when westbound on the 
Atlantic run. Costly experiments 
with oil-fired heat have not solved 
the problem. 

But here is a different view of it: A 
Norwegian pilot told me of the thrill 
it gave him flying north beyond the 
Arctic Circle in January to see the 
sun just lift its rim for a brief second 
above the horizon, for the first time 
that year, ‘and to know that people 
on the ground below him could not 
see it, could not even see the loom 
of it because all the land below was 
covered by fog. 

But these are land fogs. There is 
another type of fog, infinitely more 
dangerous to those whose business 
forces them to face it. It is to be 
found in most parts of the globe, but 
particularly in the North Atlantic, in 
a great sweep from the Grand 
Banks off Newfoundland via Green- 
land and Iceland to the British Isles 
and Norway. I have no experience 
myself of what it is like along the 
northern shores of Siberia, but from 
all accounts the conditions in those 


icy waters are just as productive of: 


sea fog. 

All these fogs are of the advection 
type, mentioned earlier. A peculiarity 
of this type of fog is that it will per- 
sist in quite strong winds. I can re- 
call my astonishment the first time 
I experienced this. I was headed 
down-Channel off the coast of France 
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in my own boat and though it closed 
down on us so thick we couldn’t see 
more than fifty yards, the wind held 
and we were making over six knots 
under sail alone in a steep, short sea. 
We ran with a large school of por- 
poise and their wild leaps seemed to 
indicate that they were getting more 
joy out of it than I was. 

There is probably nowhere in the 
world where these sea fogs are more 
dangerous than in the crowded ship- 
ping lanes of the English Channel 
and the North Sea. I have experi- 
enced many of them, sailing my own 
boat in and out of the ports of Eu- 
rope, and I can say that with each. 
experience my dread of them has in- 
creased rather than diminished. 

One of the first I encountered was 
in the North Sea, coming back from 
Belgium. We were closing the Gal- 
loper Banks and all ahead was ‘a 
brown smudge as sharply defined as 
the horizon itself. There was no mo- 
ment when we could say—This is the 
edge of it, we’re going into it now. 
The sharpness of it gradually van- 
ished and the world became gray 
and cold. And then suddenly we 
were sailing ina vacuum—a claustro- 
phobic void divorced from all real- 
ity and as strictly confined as a room 
with a salt-water floor and tenuous 
walls of vapor. Moisture gathered 


on the mainsail and dripped from — 


the boom, and as we sailed on we 
took our little patch of /ebensraum 
with us, an apparently unchanging 
area of the sea’s surface, and strain 
our eyes though we might, we could 
not see beyond those tenuous walls 
nor sail up to them. 

Somewhere close ahead the Gal- 
loper light vessel boomed its warn- 
ing to shipping. And then, with the 
sound of it almost on top of us, 
there was a darkening of the fog 
ahead and a shape slid by, so vague 
and indistinct, so abruptly swal- 
lowed up again, that it was difficult 
to believe that it had been a vessel— 
except that the sound of the foghorn 
was astern of us now. 

Ahead of us then lay the Sunk 
light vessel, the Eros of a Piccadilly 
Circus of traffic where the steamer 
lanes that lead between the Thames 
banks converge on one focal point. 
The tension mounted as we picked 
up the distant sound of a dozen si- 
rens bellowing like cattle in a High- 
land mist. I had just decided that 
there was nothing for it but to put 
about and lie to until the fog cleared, 
when there was an abrupt cessation 
of all sound as though the ships 
ahead had been suddenly struck 
dumb, and a moment later the fog 
was swept aside, and there was the 
Sunk light vessel and the ships steam- 
ing on their courses and everything 
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looking so normal that it seemed im- 
possible we had not seen them be- 
fore and that we had been scared to 
go on. 

That is the nature of fog at sea: 
sudden, unpredictable—and danger- 
ous. 

It is not a thing to fool with, and I 
have only fooled with it once. I was 
closing Alderney, the most northerly 
of the Channel Islands, where the 
rise and fall is almost as great as in 
the Bay of Fundy—62 feet in some 
places—and the tide runs seven 
knots in the narrow gap of The 
Swinge, between this island and the 
next. It is a deadly area of rocks, but 
I had twenty minutes of slack water 
and the wind was free and I stood 
on, navigating by ear alone, the 
lighthouse fog siren my sole guide. 

Suddenly the gray void ahead 
darkened and solidified, becoming 
in the instant a fortress of towering 
rock. 

I put about in a hurry and tried 
again, and this time I had one of my 
crew up in the bows. Again the fog 
darkened and became a solid black 
rock—incredibly, the same rock. I 
kept going this time, hoping against 
hope that it would prove to be part 


- of the huge breakwater built to hold 


the British fleet in the Napoleonic 
wars. But then I saw the seas break- 
ing through gaps and I turned about 
in haste. 

This time I was determined to 
make it and I came in with the sound 
of the fog siren right over the bows. 


The fog seemed thinner now and. 


brighter. We could feel the warmth 
of the sun through it. And then a 
shout of warning from the bows. 
“There it is. Up there on the cliffs.” 
And, suddenly, there was the light- 
house, a white blob against the 
vague blur of the eastern ramparts 
of the island. The tide had started to 
make and had carried us right down 
onto it. 

We coasted along just clear of the 
rocks, saw the leading marks, and 
then we were inside the harbor. Re- 
action set in then—reaction from the 
danger and tension that left us all 
utterly exhausted. And as though to 
draw attention to the fact that we 
had risked our lives unnecessarily, 
the sun came through and in an in- 
stant the fog had vanished and the 
coast of France ten miles away was 
visible under a clear blue sky. 

But at night a fog at sea is differ- 
ent. It can creep up on you unawares. 
I remember lying to one night off 
Cherbourg waiting for dawn in or- 
der to get into the little fishing port 
of Omonville-la-Rouge. It was 
around two in the morning. It was 
dark and cold, not much wind and a 
lumpy sea. I was at the helm when 
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suddenly my companion gripped my 
arm. “‘What’s that?’ he shouted, 
pointing astern. I looked over my 
shoulder and all behind us was a 
green translucence as though some 
phosphorous-coated monster were 
emerging from the depths. 

And then it seemed to gather it- 
self together, hardening abruptly 


‘into a pinpoint of light, and I yelled 


to him to get the signaling lamp. It 
was the starboard navigation light 
of a steamer seen through thick fog, 
and it was very close. I put the boat 
about and when I looked again, there 
was a big passenger ship lying stopped 
with all her lights blazing not a hun- 
dred yards astern of us. The sequel 
proved more satisfactory than the 
experience, for the fact that I had so 
nearly been run down gave me the 
opening for a book about the sea 
that I had been wanting to write for 
a very long time. 

In the open cockpit of a small 
yacht one is in very close contact 
with the elements and I have tried in 
these three personal experiences to 
convey something of the strain of 
fog at sea. The danger of being run 
down is the thing that haunts one, 
and the invention of radar has in- 
creased rather than diminished that 
danger. 

Big ships now maintain their 
speed even in crowded waters, rely- 
ing on the seeing eye of this instru- 
ment—though every master knows 
full well that small boats, fishermen, 
even barges are often invisible in the 
pattern the waves set up on the 
screen. Only last year a friend of 
mine nearly lost his boat. “She was 
suddenly there, a 10,000-tonner go- 
ing past us like a cliff, and only her 
bow wave saved us. I could have 
leaned out and touched her plates.” 

Even for the big ships, radar has 
not solved the problem entirely, as 
the collision of the Andrea Doria and 
the Stockholm proved. In any case, 
this is but the latest of a long series of 
gadgets invented by man to reduce 
the dangers, from the bell-metal 
Chinese fog gong to the weird, cow- 
like blasts of our modern light ves- 
sels, a sound that has been a part of 
my memory since early childhood. 
And how often have I lain at sea off 
a dangerous shoal listening to the 
dismal clang of clapper on metal? 
‘Tis a fog bell on a rock-bound 
coast.” 

But the dangers faced by Long- 
fellow’s Hesperus are nothing com- 
pared with that Arctic manifestation 
of fog—black ice. Fishermen on the 
Grand Banks know it well; so did 
the men sailing the convoys to Mur- 
mansk during the war. And quite 
recently two British trawlers, the 
Lorella and the Roderigo, abruptly 
ceased radio contact with the words: 


“Listing heavily . . . going over on 
side.”’ Like the invisible ice surface so 
deadly on roads, it appears out of 
nowhere on rigging, masts and deck, 
increasing with the rapidity of a fun- 
gus growth. Shackleton nearly lost 
his life through it in that incredible 
journey he and his companions made 
in an open boat from Elephant Island 
to South Georgia, and there is that 
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strange story—fiction, but near to 
fact—of a Newfoundland fishing boat 
transformed into a_ half-submerged 
block of ice with all her crew trapped 
alive below decks. 

I will let Shakespeare have the last 
word: 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as 
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WHAT THE MILLIONAIRE 
SAID TO THE BYSTANDER 


“How much does it cost to own a yacht like that?” a mil- 
lionaire sportsman was asked about his 200-foot luxury 
vessel. His answer was simple: “If you have to think 
about costs, you shouldn’t own one.” Now maybe you 
have that attitude about a Swept-Wing 58 4-door station 
wagon. Certainly this “land yacht” costs more than other 
—_— body styles. And true, there are cheaper wagons on the 


market. (Also smaller, lighter, less luxurious.) But here’s 
a new way to look at the cost: If you divide the purchase 


price by the number of times you'll use this wagon, it may 
prove to be the least expensive car you could buy. Be- 
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Life is a picnic with a Swept-Wing Sierra in the stable cause, you see, you'll use it for everything: It’s that great. 


Station wagon owners of the world, arise! If you own a seat in Observation Lounge.) Do you worry about exposing capitalist luxuries 
non-Chrysler Corporation wagon, you are suffering under the yoke of antiquated stored in rear? (We have secret storage compartment that locks.) Are you 
design. Do you have to battle an awkward, two-piece tailgate? (Our Swept-Wing oppressed by need to remove seat to make cargo room? (Dodge rear seat just flips 
58 has a one-piece tailgate; window lowers into it.) Do the passengers struggle forward.) So quit dreaming about what’s going to happen to station wagons “come 
to get in and out of third seat? (Our wagons have rear-facing, rear-entry third the revolution.” Friend, the Swept-Wing 58 wagon is a revolution. Get aboard. 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


The Good Old Days of Mr. Television 


by Alfred Bester 


Where are they gone—the 

old familiar faces of 

TV's childhood . . . when Berle 
was king, and TV 


was not only lively but live? 


@ Those were the good old days, away back 
in 1950, when delicatessens closed early 
Tuesdays because that was Berle night. 
Perry Como had just started the Chester- 
field Supper Club; Arthur Godfrey had been 
sneak-previewed to test his “video popu- 
larity”; a skinny Jackie Gleason (175 Ibs.) 
could be seen on Cavalcade of Stars... and 
Berle owned Tuesday night. 
Viewers were buying magnifiers to en- 
_large their ten-inch screens; a New York 
judge ruled that tenants prevented by land- 


lords from installing roof antennas could. 


install window antennas; parents who were 
worried about TV interfering with their 
children’s homework were advised by a 

child consultant to support P.T.A. activity 
to eliminate homework because it was 
obsolete . . . and Berle owned Tuesday 
night. 

Gene Stanlee was the Mr. America of 
wrestling; Art Carney worked for Morey 
Amsterdam and Dagmar worked for Jerry 
Lester; Philco Playhouse starred an un- 
known named Grace Kelly; Dr. Allen Du- 
Mont predicted that TV would drive the 
charlatans, quacks and phonies out of 
politics; Harry Conover predicted that TV 
would drive the sultry high-fashion-model 
type out of entertainment and replace her 
with “The Candy Box Girl’ with “a mis- 
chievous wink” . . . and Berle owned Tues- 
day night. 

He was Mr. Television, beloved by a mil- 
lion viewers, hated and feared by the people 
who worked with him. A roaring, scream- 
ing maniac backstage, with a towel twisted 
around his neck to dam the floods of sweat, 
he directed rehearsals, rewrote scripts, con- 
ducted the orchestra, reconstructed the 


sets, redid the lighting, repainted the props, 
revised costumes. He wore a brass referee’s 
whistle on a lanyard, and when that whistle 
shrilled everyone stood still in terror wait- 
ing for the next torrent of abuse and de- 
nunciation. 

“What is this, amateur night?’ he would 
scream. “High-school stuff! High-school 
stuff!’ And always: “Move! Move!” 

Those were his pet expressions. When, on 
one Christmas show, they hired a school 
choir of ten-year-olds to sing carols, Berle 
became dissatisfied with the rehearsal. He 
blew his whistle on the choir and snarled 
at the kids: ““High-school stuff! High-school 
stuff!’ No one dared laugh. 

““No one tells me what to do,”’ he would 
snap. “I go my own way by myself.” And 
it’s related that after one particularly bad 
show in which everything went wrong, he 
slumped upstairs to his dressing room, sick 
and miserable, followed by his secretary. 
At the door Berle sagged and muttered: 
“Trving, I think I’m going to faint.” 

“Gee, Milton, don’t faint! Don’t faint!” 
the secretary cried. 

Berle pulled himself erect in a fury. 
‘Don’t tell me what to do,” he roared. 
“Tl faint if I want to.” 


Mr. Television and the good old days 


of live TV were one. Every rehearsal was 
bedlam and every show an unknown quan- 
tity. Excitement rubbed off on the viewers. 
You never knew what was going to happen. 
In the C.B.S. Grand Central studios, Ed 
Sullivan was running the new Toast of the 
Town like a benefit. Guest stars appeared 
unpredictably, loafed on stage and then 
wandered off. Down in Wanamaker’s De- 
partment Store, Wes Kenney was shooting 
Rocky King, Private Eye on Sundays when 
the store was closed, trucking his cameras 
through Men’s Wear and Haberdashery, up 
escalators and down fire escapes. 

“We used to play our musicals by ear,” 
Dick Lewine, of C.B.S., recalls. (Back in 1950 
he was working with an unknown named 
George Axelrod.) ““One of our big prob- 
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Uncle Miltie—ham and perfectionist: no matter how 
flip and brash, always the feathers in the stomach. 


lems was production numbers for songs. 
We'd sit around and argue and finally 
someone would suggest a Cape Cod 
wharf background. So a prop man would 
run to the storeroom and look around for 
a coil of rope. Then maybe he’d phone and 
tell us he couldn’t find any rope but saw a 
swell fountain. So we'd say great, bring 
the fountain, we'll do the number in a 
Roman garden.” 

Perry Lafferty (U. S. Steel, Studio One, 
Name That Tune) says: ““We were all learn- 
ing and fumbling. If you ordered a prop 
you never knew what you’d get. Once I 
needed a breakaway chair for a fight 
scene... you know, a chair made of balsa 
wood to smash on a head without hurting 
anybody? I ordered it. Next day on the set 
I found they’d made a// the furniture break- 
away. Nobody could sit on anything. Once 
I ordered some dirt to be strewn on the set 
floor for a garden scene. They put in ten 
feet of topsoil. We had to hire trucks to cart 
enough away to make room for the 
cameras.” 

Lafferty thought a moment and shook his 
head. “Even A.T. & T. used to goof. Many’s 
the time there was a cross-up in the wires 
and an N.B.C. show would be fed to C.B.S. 
stations and vice versa. And I remember one 
half hour when viewers were getting N.B.C. 
video but C.B.S. audio, and the other way 
around, Lots of excitement in those days.” 

Mort Abrahams (Producers Showcase, 
G.E. Theater, Continued on Page 99 
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BRUISE DAMAGE OFTEN LEADS TO BLOWOUT WHEN YOU LEAST EXPECT IT. NYLON’S SHOCK-ABSORBING TOUGHNESS SHRUGS OFF PUNISHMENT, GIVES TIRES LASTING STRENGTH | 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 


Nylon cord protects best against weakening by bumps, flex strain, 


moisture, heat—runs cooler on the road. That’s why safety-conscious 


people everywhere are switching to nylon cord tires. 


In just one year, sales of nylon cord tires have increased 65%. You may be surprised how 

little the extra protection of nylon cord tires will cost you. Nylon is your best protection 

against the four major causes of unseen tire damage that can lead to blowouts: bumps 

that occur in everyday driving, flex strain that takes place every time a tire turns, moisture 

that seeps in through cuts in the rubber. What’s more, nylon not only withstands heat REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Continued from Page 97 
Suspicion) tells a horrendous story of 
the crazy days. He was doing 
Frankenstein, starring Lon Chaney, 
Jr. The monster make-up took four 
hours, and Chaney lost track of time. 
When he came on the set to do the 
show, he imagined it was just the 
dress rehearsal. No one realized this 
until Chaney, who was supposed to 
club a victim with a breakaway 
chair, raised it and then lowered it 
carefully, muttering: “I'll save it for 
the show.” A moment later, sup- 
posed to punch another victim, he 
pulled the punch and repeated: 
“We'll save it for the show.”’ Still 
later, stalking through a door which 
refused to close, he growled: “Shut 
that g.d. door.” 

All this was being seen and heard 
by a pop-eyed audience. Abrahams, 
in the controls, was petrified. He 
shouted instructions over the party 
line to the floor manager down in 
the studio. The manager got hold of 
Chaney between scenes and Abra- 
hams saw him explaining frantically 
and pointing to his wristwatch. He 
also saw Chaney grin and brush the 
manager off, obviously suspecting a 
practical joke. 

“What was killing me,” Mort 
said, “‘was the finish of the show. 
Chaney was supposed to be trapped 
in a tower room, back through a 
breakaway window and fall to his 
death. I knew he was going to 
‘save the window for the show’ and 
ruin the whole finale.” 

Abrahams yanked the cameras off 
Chaney in an ad lib shot to give the 
floor manager one last chance. The 
manager, no fool, gave up trying to 
convince Chaney it wasn’t the dress 
tehearsal. Instead he said: ‘‘Dress or 
no dress, don’t save that window. 
The camera crew has got to see how 
itll break. You go through it. We 
have another one ready.” 

Chaney backed through the win- 
dow as prescribed, convinced they 

were all crazy. When the hideous 
truth was finally made apparent to 
him, it took him a month to recover. 

That was TV way back in 1950 
when a line of Ken Murray show- 
girls had natural, demure bosoms 
(the Pikes Peak hadn’t yet been pop- 
ularized); when cameras televised 
Stagehands, carpenters, electricians 
and themselves as often as the ac- 
tors; when murdered bodies got up 
and walked away in full sight; when 
one confused Broadway star politely 
thanked the floor manager for each 
cue before speaking his line, bewil- 
dering an audience which could not 
understand why all his dialogue be- 
gan with: “Thank you very much.” 

- Nanette Fabray auditioned for 
C.B.S, and was judged: “Talent for 
theater, but dubious for TV.” Eddie 


Fisher auditioned and was classified as: 
“Good for one-shot only.” Shows were 
dreamed up in men’s rooms and sold 
moments later over a couple of mar- 
tinis. In those days you could say: 
“I’ve got a great idea for a show. 
Robert Montgomery.” Period. It was 
bought. Nobody asked: Robert Mont- 
gomery doing what ? Why bother? You 
could buy Toast of the Town for 


$7000. Arthur Godfrey and His Friends 
cost $10,000. Texaco Star Theater cost 
$15,000. (Today the same shows would 
cost $60,000 each.) 

Into this hectic new medium charged 
Milton Berle. Before he became Mr. 
Television he was a comic of the second 
rank, a headliner in vaudeville and 
nightclubs, disliked by his colleagues 
as a brash, pushing young man who 
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lest...fastest...most fun! 


stole jokes and shoved his way into 
everybody else’s act. He had made a 
few attempts to break into radio and 
the movies and failed. 

In 1948 he was approached by the 
Texas Company to M.C. Texaco Star 
Theater which was being planned. The 
agency brass went up to see Berle, pre- 
pared for careful planning on what the 
show should be. Berle met them on his 
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feet, stayed on his feet for two hours, 
never stopped talking, and by the end 
of the session had the entire format 
planned and the first six shows sketched. 
He started in June of that year, and by 
October had achieved the highest rat- 
ing in the history of television. For the 
next seven years he was Mr. Television. 
Then he and live television died to- 
gether. 


When Berle came out to Fire Island 
for his vacation last summer, he put a 
sign up in front of his house: OLD 
Actor’s Home. That should have 
warned me he was in terror of being a 
has-been, but I thought he was being 
funny. When I called his New York 
apartment for an appointment, his 
wife said: “‘Milton won’t talk about 
television.”’ His press agent warned me: 
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It’s easy and exciting to be a Cordial Host! 


Have more fun entertaining! Let cordials and 
liqueurs add new and refreshing flavors to 
your favorite cocktails, entrees and desserts. 
You'll enjoy each festive occasion all the more 
and reap the compliments of delighted friends. 
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The spectacular pousse cafe, above, is just 
one of many exciting drinks described in the 
booklet—“HOW TO BE A CORDIAL Host.” For a 
copy write: CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC.,) 
100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


“No TV. I’ve turned down twelve ar- 
ticles on that already.” When I finally 
cornered Berle in Lindy’s Restaurant 
he said: “If the article’s about me, it’s 
all right, but I won’t talk about TV.” 

I swore I wouldn’t bring up the hate- 
ful subject and was permitted to meet 
Mr. Television in his Broadway pent- 
house office. He was in sports shirt and 
slacks, smoking a ten-inch cigar, 
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green-white of complexion, with his 
thinning hair cut long like an Eng- 
lishman’s. He was arranging re- 
hearsals for his opening at the Latin 
Quarter ($20,000 per week), adding 
a few bars to the arrangement, hum- 
ming to his conductor, ad-libbing 
lyrics for his writer, explaining Mu- 
sicians Union bylaws to his accom- 
panist. He turned to me. 

“Sit down, baby. Take off your 
jacket. Want a cigar? Wait a min- 
ute, I have to wash up. Did you read 
what Variety said about me?” 

He thrust Variety's review of 
N.B.C.’s The Fabulous Infant into 
my hands and bounced out of the 
office. I wasn’t too interested in the 
notice. Wide Wide World had done 
another ninety-minute Spec, featur- 
ing Berle among others, and patting 
itself on the back with a dreamy 
history of television in the form of 
old kinnies. As usual, it left the back- 
stage and front-office realities un- 
mentioned. What you saw on The 
Fabulous Infant was television in 
the dark with a light behind it. 

Berle shot back into the office and 
immediately began to talk about 
television. 

‘Rehearsal is what counts,” he 
said. “It isn’t what you put into a 
show, it’s what you take out that 
counts. A television show isn’t writ- 
ten, it’s rewritten.” 


PEACE 
PEACE 
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PEACE 


As the United Nations works 
our chance for peace be- 


comes greater and greater. 


Send for the booklet “The UN in Action.” 
Write to the United States Committee 
for the United Nations, Box 1957, 
Washington 13, D. C. 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council, 


“Television has to have the guts 
and foresight to pick up new talent, 
but it’s got to have people to guide 
them .. . directors, producers, edi- 
tors. They call the George Abbotts 
and Moss Harts and George Kauf- 
mans old-fashioned. What’s old- 
fashioned? What they know can’t be 
old. There’s nothing new or old. 
Like there’s a gag going around: 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek has the 
American flu. .. .”” He looked at me 
sharply, so I laughed. 

“Maybe you think that’s a new 
joke, but it isn’t. They were using it 
back in 1918 with the Spanish flu. 
I was a dramatic actor until I was 

Continued on Page 102 
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in a foreign vacation 
— you'll find in Canada! 


These totems each tell a story about 
Canada’s West—a contrast in this dynamic, excit- 
ing part of big and bustling Canada. There are 
some fabulous boat trips taken every summer up 
the British Columbia coast. Ask your travel agent. 


Canada’s National Parks (some 29,000 
square miles of them) include many gloriously 
Scenic golf courses. Old pro or duffer, bring your 
lubs to Canada. No “hurry up”’ golf here—always 
a relaxing, leisurely game although par is demand- 
ing. Delightfully cool, too. 


Take a mountain range, ring with forest, 
add cool, clear lake or clean ocean beach—mix in 
the family. What a healthy glow they will have 
when they come home from Canada! Wonderful 
memories, too. 


Just about everyone fishes in Canada for 
just about every fish, from whacking great tuna to 
speckled trout. Canada is the place to introduce 
your youngsters to outdoor living, even at the risk 
of having them insist on coming back next year. 


You’re invited to a Gaelic Mod 
or the Highland Games . . . skirling bag- - 
pipes, sword dances, caber tossers and 
possibly oat cakes for tea. 
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sixteen,” Berle said, relighting his cigar. 
_ “Not many people know this. But this 
background isn’t the foreground I es- 
tablished as a comic. I capitalized on 
the flip and the brash because this was 
where the money and success was for 
me as a comic. Do you know there’s 
a difference between a comic and a 


comedian?”’ 


I said I didn’t. 

“A comedian is an actor who does 
comedy. A comic is a man who tells 
jokes. The comic needs a joke; the 
comedian don’t. Gleason don’t need a 
joke. He’s a comedian .. .” 

Here Berle imitated Jackie Gleason. 

“You take Ed Wynn surprising 
everybody starting a new career as an 
ACLON hea 
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Here Berle imitated Ed Wynn. 

“T saw Ed Wynn in the Grab Bag, 
I don’t remember the year . . . it was 
in the twenties . . . which he tells a 
joke and he’s one of the great 
comics of the business, which he 
told with such pathos and warmth 
that I knew he was an actor.” 

“Do you mean ——” 

*‘There’s no such thing as a great 
dramatic actor.”’ Berle lowered his 
voice solemnly. ““There’s only truth. 
A comedian when he speaks and 
tells a joke he’s got to do only one 
thing, make the television audience 
believe he believes the truth.” 

a aes Lae, 

“Benny is been a great comedian 
for twenty-five years because he 
built up a picture of what we call 
(BCE 5 

Here Berle imitated Jack Benny. 

“Traits ... identification marks of 
character. He makes people believe 
out of the truth of charakzation and 
the stream of consciousness of iden- 
tification. There has to be truth 
from a comedian but not from a 
comic.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Berle.” 

“Sure, baby.”’ He relit his cigar. 

“T’ve heard a lot about your 
memory for jokes, and I ——” 

“Stock jokes,”’ he qualified, raising 
his cigar roguishly. ““Being the mas- 


CE UNDER THE STARS 


ter of the stock joke is one thing, but 


at Deal 


it’s more important to Use it when 
you need it on the spur of the mo- 


ment. Let me show you some- 
piles sae 

He leaped up and unlocked three 
steel file cabinets filled with scores 
of drawers. Each contained masses 
of file cards minutely indexed from 
AARDVARK to ZYGOTE. This was the 
famous Berle joke file. 

“Standards here,”’ Berle said, pat- 
ting one file. “These are new.” He 


patted the others. “Over there I’ve 


got two cabinets filled with every 
show I ever did, and every vaudeville 
and burlesque sketch ever written. 
I’ve got them on microfilm, too, at 
home in my vault. When I die they 
go to the Library of Congress.” 

“Are they insured?” 

**For two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Now any comic in the 
business can come up here and look 
through ’em. And on every card I 
not only have the joke but a note 
about where it came from. So if 
somebody says George Gobel stole 
a joke from somebody else, I can 
say: Tell me the joke. Then I look it 
up and IJ can tell ’em, nope, Nat 
Goodwin used that standard back in 
1904.” 

He did not imitate George Gobel 
or Nat Goodwin. 


Cheotcest foods from many lands... 


VISCOUNTS —‘xte= 
TO CANADA... 


.-. and more people fly TCA to Canada 
than any other airline . 


Most bon vivants tell you that, given only 
one lifetime, you must yisit the Tropicana. 
They try to describe its vast Crystal Arch 
Room and Terrace under the Stars, among 
exotic trees, and the spectacular musicals 
(two different ones nightly). They dote on 
the magnificence of Lefty Clark’s casino. 
But, please, don’t let them forget the food. 
Our chefs study and adapt famous dishes 
_of all the world, besides creating their own 
\. tantalizing piéces de resistance. Even the 
broiled steak has a special Tropicana flavor 

that excites the most blasé gourmet. And, ah, ~ 
the wines and liqueurs — magnifique! 
“Dinner at Tropicana” is a must on every 
Havana itinerary. Don’t miss it. 


AL ARCH ROOM 


ITECTURAL MAGNIFICENCE 


The skiing’s great in Canada. Enjoy a 
Winter Holiday in either the beautiful 
Laurentians or the breath-taking 
Canadian Rockies. Come TCA, from 
one of seven convenient U.S. “gateway 
cities.”” Only TCA flies the fast, smooth 
prop-jet Viscount to Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


For information see your local Travel Agent or contact TCA in: Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, 
Seattle/Tacoma, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 


LEFTY CLARK'S CASINO 
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FCRIVE scene cutel 


“Excuse me, Mr. Berle.” 

“Sure, baby.” He relit his cigar. 

“What’s a standard?” 

“A standard is a stock joke.” 
“Excuse me, but is it true about 
our stealing jokes?” 

He grinned. “I admitted it on 
Vide Wide World, didn’t 1? But 
ow can it be stealing when there’s 
othing new? You can’t steal what’s 
ld, can you?” 

“Well how do you go about put- 
ng a joke together?” 

“There’s eight different approaches 
yr telling a standard. Did you know 
at?” 

“No. Tell me.” 

“Well, there’s the Insult. Like I 
y: That’s a lovely suit you’re 
earing . . . dot-dot-dot .. . Who 
lines it for you? Then there’s the 
umb joke... You have to have a 
iracie Allen for that...” 

He imitated Gracie Allen and told 
dumb joke. 

“Then there’s the Malaprop joke, 
1¢ Rhythm joke, and the ——” 

“Wait a minute. What’s the 
hythm joke?” 

“It depends on the rhythm. Like 
say: It was a beautiful day in the 
ark. The birds were flying; the 
ees were sighing; and the sailors 
ere trying. Then there’s the Sur- 
rise. A writer named Larry Gelbart 


wrote one of the great surprise jokes 
of all time when they were talking 
about running Ike for President. It 
went: I hear that Eisenhower’s go- 
ing to run for President . . . dot-dot- 
dot ... What some guys won’t do 
to get out of the Army! Then there’s 
the Shock treatment like: That’s a 
lovely mink coat; did you get it to 
keep you warm or quiet? That’s also 
a One-Liner which is an observa- 
tion on life. And then there’s the 
Story.” 

“What’s the Story?” 

“A story that builds up to only 
one punch line. But the world’s so 
fast today and TV viewers are so 
hip that they’re a little on edge wait- 
ing for the story. They get fidgety 
waiting three minutes for a punch 
line. You have to give ’em laughs 


in between. Today TV has to have 


jokes in jokes.” 

“What about your ad-libbing? 
Is that just remembering stock 
jokes, or do you have to be born 
with a talent for quick thinking?” 

“No, you don’t have to be born 
with it. It can be developed but it 
takes years.” Berle relit his cigar. 
“T’ll show you. Say anything to me. 
Anything. Say something insulting.” 

“Well... I—Mr. Berle, you’re an 
awful tightwad.” 

Continued on Page 105 
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Braving the Atlantic, Triumph’s new American representatives have landed. At the dock they 
issued this joint statement: “The new Triumph Sedan is demonstrably.superior to any motor 
car its size and cost.” m Ingenious knock-down rear seats give you a full 30 cubic feet of 
‘storage space m Only auto at this price with no-clutch, push-button 
shifttm= Motor with TR 3 sports car engineering gives speed of up 
to 78 m.p.h. # Economical operation with 40 miles per 
gallon of gas. See 1958 Triumph Estate Wagon, $1899* ¢ 
*slightly higher on West Coast, white walls extra 


TRIUMPH fi 


‘Standard-Triumph Motor Company, 1745 Broadway (Dept. HS2) New York 19 
toptional, additional 


Your year for Europe? 


If you want to be more 
than an ordinary tourist, 
here’s how to see Fursope 

through European eyes 
and not pay a penny extra! 
HORIZONS OF EUROPE, one of Great Britain’s largest 


tour operators, now offers Americans a new concept in 
Personally Conducted Luxury Motor Coach Tours. 


You will say “a votre santé” 
to a French painter in his 
own studio. He’ll take you to 
his favorite left bank cafe. 


You will attend: The Brus- 
sels World’s Fair; a top 
theater attraction in Lon- 
don; the Folies Bergeres in 
Paris; the Casino in Nice. 


You will trade “cheers” with 


an English Lord in his home. | at Harry’s Bar in Venice. 


You will dine at famous 
gourmet restaurants: Vert 
Galant in Paris; Alfredo’s 
and Tre Scalini in Rome; 
Simpson’s-In-The-Strand in 
London; Les Cing Mouches 
in Amsterdam; Le Boeuf 
Sur Le Toit in Brussels. 


Europe. 


We are Europeans. We know and we love Europe just the 
way you know and love America. Just the way you would want to show 
America to a favorite European guest — that’s how we want to spread 
the sights and sounds of Europe before you. 


Not only the museums and the monuments and the mountains — alas, 
too often all that tourists get to see — but the living land as well and 
the unusual people who make Europe the unforgettable experience it 
can be. This is a leisurely, personal tour. 


THE TEMPLE 


ieldings’ 


$ Best 
1 = 5 Oo Seller! 
Yours to keep 


whether you take 
the tour or not! 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send for our FREE color 
brochure which describes 
the tours in detail—an- 
swers all your questions. 


If you enclose 40¢ (to 
cover handling and mail- 
ing) we will also send you 
FIELDINGS’ SELEC- 
TIVE SHOPPING 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
This authoritative book, 
sold everywhere for $1.50, 
is a unique guide to the 
finest shopping values in 
Europe. We would like you 
to accept it whether or 
not you take the tour. 


If you're planning a trip 
to Europe and you want 
to be more than an ordi- 
nary tourist—both of these 
publications are musts! 
Don’t delay. Mail the cou- 
pon now. Book offer is 
limited to letters post- 
marked before Mar. 1, 1958. 
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Your Horizons’ Courier is a native European 
who speaks the language, knows the money 
and understands the people of whatever 
country you’re in. You relax in a deluxe, 
private motor coach while he does all the 
necessary fussing with customs’ formalities, 
luggage, etc. He knows how, when and where 
to sight-see best. He is your guide, your 
translator, your host. 


30 DAYS 11 COUNTRIES 
LIMITED GROUPS (maximum 30) 
VIA PAN AMERICAN avd B.O.A.C. 


Tour leaves New York every Sunday 
from April 13 to August 24. 
AMONG THE PLACES YOU WILL VISIT: 
London, Amsterdam, Brussels, Luxembourg, Heidelberg, 
Zurich, Lucerne, Liechtenstein, Innsbruck, Cortina, Ven- 


ice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Assisi, Rome, Pisa, La 
Spezia, Genoa, Monte Carlo, Nice, Avignon, Lyon, Chalon, 


You will have cocktails with 
Italian movie stars, right on 
the set, in Rome. A drink 


Even your laundry will be 
taken care of! All meals in 
all cities. First class hotels 
and travel throughout 


Sens, Paris. 


$1290. (or $1181, if new Thrift Air Fare is in effect). 
INCLUDES roundtrip transatlantic passage by Tourist 
Air AND all meals, transportation, First Class hotels, 
sightseeing, excursions, tips and laundry throughout 
Europe. PLUS all the special features described above and 
many more! Send for free brochure. 


See your Travel Agent. Ask for the TRAVELTYME tour! 


HORIZONS OF EUROPE, INC., 501 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


(0 Send me your FREE brochure, ‘‘See Europe Through 
European Eyes.” 


1 I enclose 40¢. Send me FIELDINGS’ SELECTIVE SHOP- 
PING GUIDE TO EUROPE which is mine to keep whether 
or not I take the tour. 

Name. 

Address. 

Serve) Ff | 


Myiiravel Agent = 
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It’s that easy to have a sparkling-clean, new 
Avis car waiting for you wherever you 
travel. Just call your local Avis office to 
reserve a car at any of more than 1200 
Avis stations throughout the world. When 
you arrive, it will be there—a smart new 
Ford, or other car of your choice. Start 
every trip with a local phone call to your 
nearest Avis office (listed under “A” in 
the phone book). 


A local call to Avis reserves you > 


a car anywhere in the world 


RENT-@-CAR 


GO FIRST CLASS... 
ALL THE WAY 


Copyright 1958 Avis, Inc. 184 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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“A tightwad. You mean I don’t 
pend money? Why, when I spend, 
he money flows like glue. Now mind 
‘ou, this is stock. And there’s a trick 
o it. Like someone says: That deli- 
atessen is expensive. And [ say: 
Vhat do you mean, expensive? Why 
jusiness is so bad that I heard the 
moked tongues hanging in the win- 
low saying: Tsk! Tsk! Tsk! I’m 
1ot really answering what was said. 
that’s the trick.” 

“But you still have to think 
juick.”” 

“Tt’s experience. That’s what the 
‘oung comics in TV don’t have to- 
lay. Experience. Training. There’s 
10 place for them to flop. The risk 
ou run on TY is that you’ve got no 
vay of breaking a joke in.” 

“Let me ask a straight question. 
You always insist on doing every- 
hing yourself and telling everybody 
Ise how to do it. Doesn’t that create 
lard feelings in the people you work 
vith? Didn’t it on Star Theater ?” 

“T can’t help it, baby. I’m a ham 
ind I’m a perfectionist. The show’s 
rot to be perfect. I don’t care if I’m 
yerforming in a bathroom, I want to 
nake it good. The star who don’t 
ret and pace and feel feathers in his 
tomach isn’t a star or a perfection- 
st. That’s what we call professional 
dge.”” 

“Since you’ve left TV haven’t you 
‘almed down a little . . . become 
nore tolerant? Doesn’t Variety call 
fou a TV elder statesman?” 

He smiled tolerantly. ““Laymen 
ynly see one side of the comic. They 


see Berle as brash, flippant, forward, 
fresh .. . And they don’t know you 
to know you. Let me tell you about 
Bogart. Once he walked into the El 
Morocco with Lauren Bacall and 
he went to wash his hands. There 
was just one guy in there and he 
looked at Bogart and he. . . he ex- 
pectorated on him. Ptoo! And he 
said: “So you’re Bogart. You’re not 
so tough.’ 

“Why? Why did he do that? Be- 
cause they don’t think of you as the 
actor. They think of you as the per- 
son they’ve seen. The public believes 
what they see.” 

Berle leaped up as three gloomy 
men from the Latin Quarter entered 
the office. “I know what to do about 
the Manhattan number,” Berle 
burst out. “We take four bars slow 
tempo... Ta-dee, Ta-dee, Ta-dee; 
then bring it up loud .. Dee-Da, 
Dee-Da! Ill say two lines, and the 
girls ——” He stopped waving his 
cigar long enough to give me an 
elder-statesman pat on the shoulder. 
“So long and thanks, baby.” 


All that’s gone now . . . the excite- 
ment, the experiments, the anguish 
and the dedication of the good old 
days of television, and Berle’s gone 
with it. Every man who worked with 
him and suffered from him always 
ends up saying: But I don’t dislike 
him. There was always excitement 
around Milton. You never knew 
when a show would explode into 
something great. 

The same was true of most shows 
of that time. They were live a short 


We need your help! 


PLEASE ... Include your city postal zone number 
in your address when writing us about 


Y your present subscription 


Y renewing your subscription 


Y ordering new subscriptions 


Y questions concerning any of the Curtis magazines 


This will help us to handle your order or answer your ques- 
tion more quickly. If you have a postal zone number, use 


it—always! 


We have pledged tothe Post Office Department that we will 
co-operate with them to help achieve the most economical and 
efficient means possible of delivering your magazines to you. 

In order that we may co-operate with the Post Office 
Department in this endeavor we must include the zone num- 

‘ber for each subscriber’s address in zoned cities. 
So, help yourself to better service by always using your 


zone number! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylouama 


eight years ago, and you never knew 
when they might burst into a master- 
piece. Today, of course, TV shows are 
merely expensive films; too costly for 
anyone to dare anything other than 
straight flat entertainment, too cold and 
canned for any immediacy and excite- 
ment to rub off on the audience. 

To one of Berle’s friends I said: “‘It’s 
a funny thing about Berle. He’s rich, 


slick and successful, but I don’t think 
he has much personal charm.” 

The friend nodded sadly. “Milton 
would like to have a million friends, 
but he doesn’t know how to make 
them.” 

This is true of television too. Rich, 
slick and successful, it would like to 
have a million friends, but doesn’t know 
how to make them. THE END 


NO 
ONE 


EVER 


NOTICES 


Rose Marie is a shy and frail little three-year-old American Indian 
girl. She is shy and timid because she thinks no one ever notices her 
or cares anything about her. Her father is away for long periods of 
time job hunting. He can’t find any work on the reservation. She is 
frail because she had to survive as an infant with practically no milk 
diet. Her home is a shack with a dirt floor without furniture or the 


barest of comforts. 


She is hungry most of the time. Yet she is a 


pretty girl with winsome dimples and deep brown eyes—a wistful 
child who timidly seems to yearn for a bit of attention. She could be 
very affectionate and grateful if she knew someone loved her. 

Rose Marie, like many other American Indian children, needs to 
find a friend and be “adopted” through Christian Children’s Fund’s 
Indian centers in four states. The cost of such an “adoption” is $10 
a month and the contributor receives the child’s name, address, picture 
and story and can exchange correspondence. 


I want to “adopt” an Indian boy [J 
girl [. Please send me my child’s 
name, address, picture and story. I 
understand I can write to my child. 

Enclosed please find $120 for the 
year (J or $10 for the first month (J. 
I understand I have the privilege 
of cancelling my “adoption” at any 
time. I cannot “adopt” a child but 
I will pledge per month for a 
year []. I enclose my single gift [. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


Name. 
Address 
(OU 
State. 


For information about the ‘‘adop- 
tion” of non-Indian children in 
the United States or in 30 other 
countries, please write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 


CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
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Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 250 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid, of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
Government. It is 


the United States 


experienced, efficient, economical and 


conscientious. 


Rose Marie’s tribe, the Papagos, live in a 
barren desert country where 50 acres of 
land is required for one cow. Less than 
a third of them speak English and 40% 
of the children are not in school. These 
“first American” children very definitely 
need help. 
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Put on your Summer) 


\ TAN ALL OVER—ALL YEAR ’ROUND! 
Get a head-to-toe start tonight on a 


handsome, healthy-looking summer 
tan—in the privacy of your own home. General Electric 
Sunlamp fits ordinary AC lamp sockets or a special holder 
that you can use anywhere—bedroom, playroom, bathroom. 


Buy the new G-E Suntan Kit... lamp and holder, $11.95. 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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REMEMBER 
THE ALAMO! 


Continued from Page 55 


battery returned fire; then in silence 
a white flag ran up over the Mexican 
lines, and a bugle sounded parley. 
But the upshot of the parley was 
that the Mexican government would 
make no conditions with “rebellious 
foreigners to whom there is no re- 
course left, if they wish to save their 
lives, than to place themselves im- 
mediately at the disposal of the 
Supreme Government.” This was, 
presumably, a more wordy way of 
saying what the red flag already 
said: No quarter. 

A little later a Mexican soldier 
walked calmly across an open space. 
He was out of range, he quite nat- 
urally assumed. There was the whiff 
of smoke, way off yonder, the tiny 
tap of the report from the distance, 
and the soldier was dead. The tale 
in Texas was that Davy Crockett gave 
that exhibition in marksmanship. 

While the Mexicans spread their 
entrenchments and pushed the bat- 
teries closer, Bowie, recently injured 
by a fall from a scaffold, developed 
a roaring fever. He knew he was a 
sick man. He called the garrison to- 
gether and formally passed over his 
command. So Travis, the ambitious 
and touchy Travis who had been 
afraid that with Neill and Bowie 
about he would miss promotion and 
fame, now had promotion—full 
command. He would not have to 
wait much longer for the fame. 

He already had the language, the 
stance, of fame. With his command 
fresh on him, he sat down to write: 


Commandancy of the Alamo, 
Bexar, Feby. 24, 1836 
To the People of Texas and All Amer- 
icans in the World—Fellow Citizens and 
Compatriots: 1 am besieged with a 
thousand or more Mexicans under 
Santa Anna. I have sustained continual 
Bombardment and cannonade for 24 
hours and have not lost a man. The 
enemy has demanded a surrender at dis- 
cretion, otherwise the garrison are to be 
put to the sword, if the fort is taken. 
I have answered the demand with a 
cannon shot, and our flag still waves 
proudly from the wall. J shall never 
surrender or retreat, Then I call on you 
in the name of Liberty, of patriotism, 
and everything dear to the American 
character, to come to our aid with all 
dispatch. The enemy is receiving rein- 
forcements daily and will no doubt in- 
crease to three or four thousand in\four 
or five days. If this call is neglected, lam 
determined to sustain myself as long as 
possible and die like a soldier who 
never forgets what is due his honor 
or that of his country. VICTORY 
OR DEATH. 
William Barret Travis, 
Lt. Col. Comdt. 


Travis had appealed to “‘All Amer- 
icans,” but the flag that flew over 
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{ 
the Alamo was still the Mexicat 
tricolor, red, white and green, witl 
only one change—the eagle of th 
white bar replaced by the numbe 
1824, the year of the old republicai 
constitution which had been over 
thrown by Santa Anna. A conven 
tion, it was true, was now gatherin; 
over at the village of Washington t 
debate independence for Texas, bu 
the men at the Alamo were never tf 
know the upshot of these delibera 
tions. 

On the third day, February twenty 
fifth, Santa Anna began to close in 
He brought his headquarters acros 
the river, and after dark used build 
ings left by Texas shiftlessness as | 
cover for placing a battery only 30 
yards from the gate. The Texans dit 
break out to burn other building 
between the fort and river, but th 
main damage had already been done 
And at dawn Mexican cavalry 
swung eastward across the road t 
Gonzales. ; 

So entrenchments creep close 
Batteries are closer. The defender 
on the walls, the sharpshooters hig! 
on the scaffolding inside the roofle 
church, wait patiently for the mo 
ment of a target. They shoot to hii 
The powder won’t last forever. 
time will come, they know, whi 
they'll need powder worse thai 
now—the time when the Mexican 
mass for assault. 

Meanwhile all night the Mexicai 
guns flash, now here, now theré 
with nerve-fraying irregularity. I 
some strange moment of quiet, th 
watchers on the wall hear, or thin! 
they hear, the clink of an entrench 
ment spade. Or is that the clink o 
weapons as troops form for a nigh 
assault? 

By day the men on the wall hea 
music and see flags as new rein 
forcements arrive in Bexar. But non 
come to the Alamo. Why doesn’ 
Fannin come? He must have hat 
the message, long back. Fannin had 
as a matter of fact, started out, b 
in a way so listless and halfheartet 
that when a supply wagon broki 
down a few miles out of his base a 
Goliad, he simply turned aroun 
and marched home again—to wait 
unwitting, for Santa Anna and hi 
own death in the massacre 0 
Goliad. 

On the night of March first, hoy 
ever, reinforcements did make th 
Alamo. Not Fannin and his 400 
just the thirty-two men from G 
zales. They had waited in vain fo 
others to rally, to join them for thi 
relief. They knew that they couk 
do nothing against Santa Anna an¢ 
his thousands, But they had, appar 
ently, their own self-respect to thin 
about. 


Continued on Page 10 
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See the rugged grandeur 
off heavily traveled routes 
by taking a guided Western 
style pack trip. These riders 
are at Ice Lake in North- 
eastern Oregon’s towering 
Wallowa Mountains, once 
the stronghold of the Nez 
Perce tribe of Indians, 


are a variety of 
world-famous scenic playlands. You’ll want to go sight- 


seeing throughout the great gorge which the Columbia 


River cuts through the Cascade Mountains. Plan to drive 


the 35 miles around unbelievably blue Crater Take set by Nature in a 


huge, mile-high volcanic cone, one of America’s National Parks, 


Follow deep corridors cut eleoueu 


stands of giant evergreens. You'll discover that the Old West still lives when you 


by modern highways through 


Enjoy exciting seascapes from viewpoints along the 


Oregon coast. Here the Pacific’s surf pounds at rocky visit Eastern Oregon’s plateau rangelands. Thirteen National 
Cape Kiwanda. A 400-mile highway beside the ocean 8 P © 
serves you in this Western maritime area. Forests and 200 State Parks are yours to use and» “Y 


enjoy on your holidays in this cool, green state. So, comé to Oregon 


soon for carefree family vacation days. Bring your cameras! 


See ALL of Oreg Om 


by driving scenic highways 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, ROOM 18, Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send me free booklet, ‘‘Oregon, Cool Green Vacationland."’ 


Be sure to explore the colorful marble halls in the 
Oregon Caves National Monument in the Siskiyou 
Mountains of Southwestern Oregon. Shown is 
part of the Joaquin Miller Chapel. 
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* COMPLETE RELAXATION 


This is living in 


ARIZONA 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


There’s nothing under the sun quite as carefree as a vacation in Tucson. 
It’s a pleasure to go places and do things—friendly people . . . 
wonderful, warm sunny weather... dry, clear air... 
casual living out-of-doors . . . no crowds or traffic jams to fight. 
In short, winter in Tucson is completely refreshing— 
so easy on you and your budget. i 


for free color booklet . . . where to stay . . . what to see and do, write: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 5705-F Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 


A STRIKING INNOVATION IN HIGH-FIDELITY... this is the STEREO-FIDELIS—a masterpiece of sound and styling by V-M. Here 


you see the World's first COMPLETE home music center...truly, the year’s boldest achievement in stereo-fidelity. You hear resplendent, living. 


sound in every conceivable form...plays stereophonic tapes—AM-FM tadio—high-fidelity records...a complete tape recording studio. All of 


oice of Music’ 
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The Gonzales men had. made it 
just in time. The next day Santa 
Anna found, and cut, the concealed 
track by which they had eluded his 
patrols. Even so, two days later, in 
broad daylight, Bonham, returning 
with crazy loyalty after a fruitless 
ride for help, pitted his horse and 
horsemanship against the Mexican 
cavalry, and won the race to the gate 
and earned his part in the story. 

On the day of Bonham’s arrival 
with the news that no help can be 
expected, Travis writes his last re- 
port. He is surrounded, he says. 
Two hundred shells have fallen in 
the fort, but he has not lost a man. 
He adds that “the victory will cost 
the enemy so dear, that it will be 
worse for him than defeat.” The re- 
port goes out safely, along with a 
letter to a friend, asking him to take 
care of his little boy. “If the country 
should be saved,”’ he writes, “I may 
make him a splendid fortune; but if 
the country should be lost and I 
perish, he will have nothing but the 
proud recollection that he is the 
son of a man who died for his 
country.” 

This messenger, however, may 
not have been the last man out. The 
story is that this very night, after the 
last letters had been sent out, Travis 
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called the garrison together. There 
was no hope, he said, of relief. But 
individual men might make it no 
tonight, the last chance. Then with 
his sword he drew a line in the dust, 
He stepped across, and turned to 
face his men. Who would join him’ 

A few joined him. Bowie, sick on 
his cot, could not. ““Boys,”’ he called 
out to those who had already crossed 
the line, “I can’t make it, but I'll 
thank you if you give me a hand.” 
Four came back and carried his cot 
over. Those who had hesitated, fol- 
lowed. That is, all but one, who 
sank down and covered his face with 
his hands, in shame or fear. 

It was he—a Frenchman named 
Rose, if we are to believe the story— 
who dropped over the wall that 
night, and made it. For years the 
very existence of Rose was doubted— 
the story seemed too pat—but more 
lately it has been found that shortl 
after the Alamo the testimony of a 
man named Rose was accepted by 
certain Texas courts in identifying 
persons present in the last phase. So, 
presumably, Rose existed, and there 
is that much evidence for the famous 
story of the line drawn in the dust. 

Rose or no Rose, that night, 
March third, the Texans made an. 
other sally—to kill Mexicans, t 
throw an attack off balance, t 


: show that they were still there. 
But even so, dawn showed a 
battery level to the north wall. 
The slow, grinding process 
continued. By March fifth, 
‘there was a hole in the north 

wall, somewhat to the east. 

With this breach in the wall, 
a strange thing happened. The 
Mexican fire fell off. The de- 
fenders could see the hole, see 

: themselves stripped of the safe 
stone. But nothing happened. 
_ Now and then, a shell fell into 
the plaza, then quiet would 
come again. There is the red 
flag. But nothing happens. 

Night came on, in the new 
hush. The Texans, one by one, 
dropped down to sleep. After 
all the sleeplessness, even the 
sentries slept. Travis had sent 
three sentries out beyond the 
walls to warn against a night 
attack. They must have died in 
their sleep. Or perhaps woke, 
just at the last instant, under 
bayonet point. 

While Santa Anna’s subtle 
ally, sleep, did its work in the 
Alamo, he made his last prepa- 
tations. Some of his staff had 
wanted to starve the garrison 
out, or wait for proper siege 
guns to flatten the walls, but 
Santa Anna wanted a flashing 
victory—the victory by assault. 
Had he not styled himself the 
Napoleon of the West? On the 
afternoon of March fifth he is- 
sued the secret orders to his iP 
command. 

SR fealty wastobeformed 
in four columns, a column for 
each wall with the light com- 
panies of each battalion and 
the engineers held in reserve. 
The attacking troops should 
go to bed at sundown. 

There was a little moonlight 
thatnight, notmuch butenough 
for somebody on the wall, some- 
body whom sleep had not 
knocked down, to catch mo- 
tion in the space toward the 
Mexican lines. Then, from over 
yonder, there was a shout, a 
‘cheer for Santa Anna, and al- 
most immediately, from the 
north battery, the bugle blar- 
ing the attack signal. 

Travis had heard the first 
alarm, seized rifle and sword, 
called for Joe, his slave boy, 
and dashed into the plaza, 
shouting to his men. He raced 
on to a cannon at the northeast 
corner, the weak spot where 
the breach had been made. The 
Mexican band, over yonder 
where the red flag hung, not 
yet visible in dawnlight, had 
struck up the degiiello, “the fire 


and death call,” a tune that, like the red 
flag, meant no quarter. 

The guns of the fort poured their charge 
of scrap iron and junk into the massed 
lines, and the riflemen settled to their 
work. They had one piece of luck. Santa 
Anna had ordered his artillery to hold 


fire for fear of damaging his own columns 
as they closed on the walls. But they did 
not close, not this time. The south col- 
umn, as a matter of fact, had managed to 
throw some scaling ladders into place, 
but nobody on a ladder lived. So that 
column broke too. 
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The Texans had a little breathing space 
now. They could swab the guns and re- 
load. Somebody must have gotten off a 
grim, tight-jawed joke. Somebody must 
have looked east, toward Goliad, hoping 
one last hope for the column of dust that 
would mean help coming, 
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The Mexicans lines were re-form- 
ing. The Mexicans weren’t cowards. 
They looked out where the dead 
lay, many dead, heard the command 
and again the degiiello, cheered, and 
charged. It was the same story. 

We do not know whether what 
now happens is a plan, an accident 
or a brilliant improvisation from ac- 
cident. Anyway, as the west column 
falls away from the wall, it swings 
to the north, and as the east falls 
away, it swings also to the north. 
They press into the retreating north 
column, fill its ranks, and drive the 
front forward while the heat of 
battle still has a chance to overcome 
panic. This heavier column now, for 
the first time, hits the north wall. At 
the wall it cracks, but the mere fact 
of having got there at all gives con- 
fidence for a new try. 

Again, in full light now, the Mex- 
icans re-form. Now they are using 
their reserves. There is the bugle, the 
degiiello, the cheers of assault. The 
north column is hanging back, but 
the west and east columns are for- 


ward. When they are sliced by fire 
they waver, but this time the waver- 
ing is not haphazard. They both ~ 
swing north again, with precision, 
and as the north column now leaps 
to attack, pinch in behind it, solid. 

This is the trick that does it. The 
defenders of the east and west walls ° 
have been left stranded, useless, in — 
their old positions. Only a few can 
get over to help the thin line on the 
north wall receive the weight of the 
triple column. So the column takes 
its punishment, and makes the wall. 
A defender, to get a shot down, 
has to expose himself to the mur- 
derous musket fire from the rear — 
ranks of Mexicans. The scaling lad- - 
ders go up, and some stick. 

As soon as the Mexicans swarm 
up the ladders, the musket fire from 
their own rear ranks must slacken, 
or Mexican lead will find Mexican 
flesh. So now again, for a little while 
anyway, the Texans can take advan- 
tage of their walls. Rifle bullet, pis- 
tol bullet, can’t help but find target 

Continued on Page 112 
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Going places this month? Many cities 
>= show a wide variation in daytime and 
. nighttime temperatures. The alphabetical 
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the world. 
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secluded haven near western rail 
entrance. Cruise Glacier’s largest 
lake . . . see its wreath of towering 


mountains. Walk or ride well- 
marked trails past plunging water- 
falls. Study cliffs for mountain 
goats. Don’t forget your camera. 
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now in the mass seething up the 
ladders, but all at once there is no 
more time to reload, and the work 
is to be done with gun butt, bowie, 
Arkansas toothpick, fist and bare 
hand. On the wall you have the drop 
on the man clambering up the lad- 
der, no matter how hard they push 
him from below. So the Texans hold. 

Meanwhile, the Mexicans have hit 
the south wall. But there, too, they 
are held. 

There is the moment of elation. 
Perhaps, after all, they can hold. It 
is conceivable that if, despite the 
odds, this assault should fail, the 
Mexican troops may go sour, the 
officers themselves may flag in en- 
thusiasm, or worse, go desperate and 
try to lash their men in with the 
sword-flat. Then, conceivably, Santa 
Anna may have to settle down to 
more siege. And Texas may have 
time to rally to the Alamo. 

But it is not to be that way. The 
Mexican troops are now so heavily 
massed for the assault on the north 
wall, that some overlap the north 
end of the west wall. Here some 
nameless soldier or young officer 
flings ladders up on this side too. 
By this time, of course, the original 
fighters of the west wall have been 
drawn into the struggle at the north. 
So now, with little opposition, the 
Mexicans make it onto the west 
wall. Some die there, but some drop 
over. They now are behind the main 
body of the Texans, those defending 
the north wall and the breach. 
Texans on the north wall have to 
drop back in now, try to reform. The 
walls are free, and the breach is free. 
The Mexicans, as Joe, Travis’ slave 
boy, said after the battle, “poured 
over like sheep.” 

Now there was simply a swirl of 
fighting, with the Texans first trying 
to group along the west wall, in front 
of the stone rooms and barracks 
there, then gradually falling back to 
the barracks on the east wall, and 
to the church. In front of these bar- 
racks the nearest thing to a stand 
was made, as the piles of dead 
Mexicans were to prove. A few 
Texans managed to swing the big 
eighteen-pounder of the west wall 
around and get off a charge of scrap 
iron into the Mexican mass, then 
in the moment of surprise reloaded 
and fired again. But they had no, 
third chance. Mexican musketeers 
got them. 

The Texans divided, some into 
the rooms of the barracks, some 
into the church. In the barracks, it 
was a fight up the stairs, then room 
to room, around each door the 
scattering, or heap, of dead Mexi- 
cans, inside the door the two or three 
dead Texans. In the large room 
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used as a hospital, the Mexicans 
were held off until they got one of 
the Alamo cannon into the door 
and at point-blank range blasted 
out the last defenders. 

At the small area at the southeast 
the Tennesseans held on a little 
longer, then their survivors and 
some others fell back into the church, 
and here the last men fought under 
the eyes of the women and children. 
And here the last plan of the Texans 
came to nothing. They had planned 
to fire the powder stored in the 
church but, as a Maj. Robert Evans 
tried to apply the match, he was shot 
dead, and the Alamo still stands. 

The red flag had been flying for 
thirteen days. The degiiello had 
sounded for each assault. The Mex- 
ican troops were inflamed with 
blood. Even after all the defenders 
were dead, the blood orgy con- 
tinued, finally ending from weari- 
ness and under the protests of some 
of the officers who felt, as one re- 
cords, only “disgust and horror.” 
The women and children in the fort, 
however, along with the two slave 
boys, ‘and a Mexican, Anselmo 
Bogarra, who claimed to have been 
a servant to Travis, were spared. 

When it came to disposing of the 
bodies of the slain, the Mexican 
mayor of Bexar was ordered to 
burn the Texans. By three o’clock 
of the afternoon three great pyres 
were built, first a layer of kindling 
and wood, then a layer of bodies, 
then a layer of kindling and wood, 
and so on up. 

When the mutilated body of 
Bowie was to be thrown on a pile, 
Santa Anna hesitated, and then said, 
“He is too brave to be burned like 
a dog.’’ But his mood changed, and 
he turned his back. 

At five o’clock the pyres were 
lighted. The end was quick and 
clean. It was different with the 
bodies of the greater number of the 
Mexicans. Santa Anna had intended 
to give the bodies of his enemies the 
treatment due a dead dog and give 
his own men decent burial. But 
there were more than 1000 dead— 
simply too many for the poor mayor 
to handle. He buried some in the 
regular cemetery. But great num- 
bers were thrown into the San An- 
tonio River, to float away, or catch 
on sand bars and snags, and lie there 
under the spring sun. 

For weeks flocks of buzzards 
hung over the whole area. The air 
was unwholesome. All who could 
manage fled Bexar. Among those 
who remained, fever broke out. 
Santa Anna himself was sick. But he 
himself was not so sick as his for- 
tune as he took up the bemused 
march that was to lead to the field 
of San Jacinto. THE END 
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; THE ESSENTIAL KITTEN is likely 
: . to be a handsome plebe symbolizing the 
a always democratic way of cats. This one 
, is probably the offspring of a domestic 
shorthair—a “breed”? which includes 
nine out of every ten cats—and a Persian. 


How to choose and live with a cat— 
rules for a friendship between equals .. . 


plus portraits of seven feline aristocrats 
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@ It was some twenty-five years ago that we, as a couple, 
were first chosen by a cat. The cat was small and black- 
and-white; he was sitting in the rain on the stoop of an 
old-fashioned apartment house in Manhattan. We 
climbed the sandstone steps and saw the cat and 
thought, “Poor kitty,” and passed on. And the cat 
cried—lonely and wet in the night, seeking with all his 
might to enter into a comradeship which cats and people 
have enjoyed for millenniums. 

The apartment was on the second floor. Even in the 
rooms most distant from the street, we could hear the 
cat. We did not particularly need a cat, or thought we 
didn’t. Somebody else would succor the crying cat. 
Probably it was already somebody’s pet. But we went 
down and got the cat. We named him Pete, and he lived 
with us for ten years. When houses next door were torn 
down, rats and mice migrated to the nearest building— 
ours. But not to our apartment. When we took Pete with 
us to the country in summers, other weekend cabins 
were infested by rats and mice. Not ours. ah a ee 
Where and when the first cat first sat on a doorstep, << seek : : ek 3 eee at ‘ teerg 
and was let in and kept mice and rats away, nobody pre- PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER CHANDOHA 

cisely knows. Quite probably it was in Egypt at least 
four thousand years ago. Ancient Egypt produced much 
grain, and where there is much grain there are many % 
rodents. And where there are many rodents there had 
better be cats. It was all, probably, as simple as that, eee O [ [ DPD A Vv 
and as utilitarian. The cat has always worked for a living. : 
But that was not really the reason we kept Pete with 
us until he died, and paid his medical bills, and bought 
ground beef for him. Nor was it because of mice that 
we got two very different cats to take his place and, aa A N D Ee O O a 
after one died, a blue-eyed kitten with the start of a ‘ 
Siamese mask and an indomitable spirit. Nor is it the 
primary reason Americans spend an estimated $327,- 


000,000 annually on cats and own, or employ, some 

2000 ohm OF 
¢ The primary reason is that cats are, to millions of 
- people, the most fascinating of nonhuman associates; 


the most fun to be with, to watch and be watched by— 
~ a companionship that is warm on both sides, but not to 
i the point of slopping over. (Humans sometimes have CS A i S 
difficulty in not slopping over about cats, as they do 
; about a good many things. Cats have no trouble at all.) 
i With a cat, it isa friendship between equals, pursued on 
a basis of mutual self-respect. 
Those who seek worship will not get it from a cat— 
x possibly because the cat, as such, has been around the 
planet at least twenty times as long as man. Many people 
do seek such adoration, and know where they can get 
it. So, while there are estimated to be some five million 
more cats than dogs in the United States, something 
like five and a half times as much money is lavished 
7: on dogs. Dogs are more or less man’s contemporaries 
in evolution—fundamentally experimental breeds, 
- both of them, and holding Continued on Page 117 
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Here begins a pictorial “‘cat”’-alogue and companionage, 
comprising information concerning fancy cals 
bearing hereditary or courtesy titles 


SIAMESE (Seal Points). “The Royal and Sacred Cat of Siam”—though there is not 
much evidence he ever was. The legend is familiar: he lived only with kings and was trained 
as a watchcat to jump on intruders’ shoulders and scratch their eyes out. But recently, when 
Bangkok cat fanciers decided to breed Siamese cats, they had to get standards from a cattery 
in Maine. The Siamese, who may be a partly albino mutation of some Asian cat, was intro- 
duced to England 80 years ago, to the U.S. 20 years later, and his present form is the result of 
Western breeding. Always has “points” —strong markings of face-mask, ears, tail and legs— 
and blue eyes, which should slant downward toward the nose. Has a low-pitched, rather harsh, 
voice and is much given to conversation with friends. Comes in four designs: seal point 
(points seal brown, as in these handsome specimens), chocolate point, blue point (blue- 
gray), and frost point (frost’gray to pinkish). He is a very active cat and a notable climber. 


Continued from Page 115 hands in 
the darkness. Dogs, it may be supposed, 
would rather like to be men; a great Dane 
we know quite evidently supposes her- 
self to be one. No cat would dream of 
being anything but a cat. 

Thus, if one wants flattery—but no, 
that is too easy. The cat-versus-dog con- 
troversy is ancient and also a little 
foolish. One can be fond of both. They 
can be, and often are, fond of each other. 
A German Shepherd of our acquaint- 
ance became so enamored of a large 
black tomcat she had met in the street— 
a pickup if ever there was one—that she 
constantly brought him home to dinner. 
Whether one shares a dwelling with dogs 
or cats, or with both, is largely a matter 
of temperament—and, perhaps, of how 
much the human needs reassurance. It 
is reassuring, obviously, to be thought a 
god—uniless it is merely embarrassing. 
The cat, however, used to be a god him- 
self—in Egypt, where he was identified 
with Pasht, goddess of, among other 
things, the moon and love. (The cat re- 
mains much addicted to both.) 

As is suitable to an erstwhile god, the 
cat does not curry favor or squander 
affection. A cat’s affection must be 
earned, with gentle hands and, prefer- 
ably, with a soft voice, and always with 


' an observant and inquiring mind. Cats 


appreciate politeness and understanding 
of their ways. A quick grab from above 
is anathema to a cat, and it is an indig- 
nity to have one’s tail used as a handle. 
(Yet a cat brought up with children will 
endure them. A cat makes allowances.) 

Treated as he wishes to be treated, a 
cat will respond with devotion. It will 
not be fulsome. It may be highly selective. 
Our present cat, for example, merely 


_ tolerates all humans but two. And when, 


a few years ago, those two had to leave 
her, in her own home, with a friendly 
companion, she quit eating for ten days. 
She was nursing kittens at the time and 
was a ghost of a cat when we returned. 
She ate then, after cursing us thor- 
oughly. .. . There is a theory, it may be 
recalled, that cats are addicted to places, 
not to people. 

The cat’s lack of effusiveness has led 
some to doubt his intelligence, and to 
compare it unfavorably with that of the 
dog, who has a great anxiety to please. 
Actually, by the rather crude tests men 
have devised to test this illusive quality 
in animals who do not (even if they are 
dogs) think like man, cats and dogs are 


about equally bright. A good many 
men have worn out themselves, and 
animals, investigating the matter. Dr. 
Edward Lee Thorndike once drove ten 
cats crazy while trying to find out if they 
could think. He decided they couldn’t. 
His experiments were reproduced some 
years later by Donald Keith Adams. 
Adams decided they could. A Miss 
Audrey M. Shuey and eighty-two kittens 
had themselves quite a time in a com- 
plicated electrical experiment in 1930. 
Turned out some cats are brighter than 
other cats. 

Cats do not readily perform man- 
invented tricks; they are ardent jumpers, 
but not through hoops. Physical punish- 
ment antagonizes them but does not 
subdue them; if one cries enthusiastically, 
“Good cat!’’ one is likely to get, in re- 
turn, no more than a level stare. Their 
tricks, which are numerous, are their 
own, for their own purposes. They open 
doors they want open if the fastening is 
one a cat can manage. (If the latch is 
physically beyond them, they go to the 
door, speak sharply, and gaze fixedly at 
the knob or lever.) Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s celebrated Calvin would turn on a 
hot-air register “in a retired room, where 
he used to go when he wished to be 
alone.’ He never turned it off. Half an 
hour will teach any normal cat to retrieve 
small objects—a crushed cigarette pack- 
age is suitable, or a catnip mouse. (Pete, 
who did not relish guests, once “‘re- 
trieved’’ a wrist watch he had discovered 
in a bedroom and laid it at the feet of a 
visitor he thought had stayed too long.) 

If you take a cat to live with you, you 
will find him bright enough for his 
purposes and yours—as full of invention 
and gaiety as of grace. It may, of course, 
be impossible for you to do this, for one 


of two specific reasons: You may be © 


allergic to cats; you may be an ailuro- 
phobe, If you are allergic your nose will 
run and your eyes water whenever a cat 
is around, and you may find it difficult 
to breathe. 

If you suffer from ailurophobia, your 
problem is of the mind, although symp- 
toms may be physical. You may, in the 
words of one authority, suffer from 
“chilly sensations, horripilation, weak- 
ness, locked jaws and nausea’”’ or even 
“hysterical convulsions” when in the 
presence of cats. In other words, you are 
scared stiff of cats. A rather large num- 
ber of people are. You may have been 
scratched by a cat when an infant, and 


MANX. A tailless cat, who, ideally, should have a hollow where 
other cats have a tail. Named after the Isle of Man, but nobody 
knows how he got there. One theory: the first “Manx” cats, brought 
by Spaniards from the East, swam ashore from wrecked warships 
of the Spanish Armada. The Manx comes in all cat colors and has 
long hind legs that give him a swift bounding gait, like a rabbit’s, 
He doesn’t seem to miss his tail; it was once thought a tail served 
as a rudder to right a falling cat, but experimenters have dropped 
Manx cats for hours and they land right-side-up, like all cats. 


ABYSSINIAN. A rare, lithe cat, with a tile-red nose. Legend says 
he is directly descended from ancient Egypt’s sacred cat, and if so 
he would be the oldest domesticated breed. He may, however, be 
just the artfully bred offspring of “ticked” tabbies. Has a ruddy 
brown coat; belly and legs in harmonizing tone, sometimes orange- 
brown; ears and tail tipped with darker brown or black; ticked fur 
(two or more bands of darker brown or black on each hair). Large 
almond-shaped eyes, gold, green or hazel; and a Jong, tapering tail. 
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BURMESE. Oddly, he was introduced into 
America from India, though some insist he 
is the sacred animal of Burma’s temple of Leo 
Tsun. Recognized as a breed in 1936, but still 
quite rare. Once regarded as a chocolate Sia- 
mese who happened to have yellow or golden 
eyes. Until about ten years ago had “points,” 
but by present standards is an all seal-brown 
cat. Not as long as the Siamese, with rounder 
eyes and a short, sweet face. Fine-textured, short 
coat, lying close to the body. Inclined to be 
bobtailed, or kinked of tail, but if his tail is not 
straight, he will never win his letter in a cat show. 


RUSSIAN BLUE. The rarest of cats—prob- 
ably not more than-a hundred in the United 
States, most in the West—and accordingly ex- 
pensive. Some say the Russian Blue was the cat 
of the Czars; others, that he is a mutation with 
a fancy coat and name. The coat is double— 
a short, thick undercoat overlaid with longer 
fur, resulting in a cat of plush (the seal has a 
similar coat). His fur is bluer than in other 
“blue” cats, and of his various shades, lavender 
is preferred by people. Long body and tail. Eyes 
yellow at birth, vivid green in maturity. (It is 
customary for the Russian Blue to keep both 
eyes open; ours is uncommonly skeptical). 


MAINE CAT. Known as the “coon cat’ be- 
cause some people have thought some Maine 
cats looked like some raccoons. Not recognized 
as a breed—which may be what this one is so 
mad about. Long-haired and usually rather 
large as domestic cats go—14 pounds, on the 
average. May be of any cat color. Although he 
takes happily to domestic life, the Maine cat was 
originally untamed, and still can be found on his 
own in a climate notably adverse to cats. Origin 
obscure; perhaps a descendant of Persian cats 
who took to the woods more than a century ago. 
Members of a Maine cat club are trying to pro- 
duce a purebred “‘coon”’ cat. But it is reported 
that Maine cats have recently been reduced 
in numbers, apparently by an epidemic disease. 


LONGHAIR. The “Persian” cat, also once 
known as the “Angora.” No evidence that he 
comes either from Persia or Turkey; some 
that he is a domesticated version of a long- 
haired cat of the Asian steppes. May also-be 
a mutation from the domestic shorthair; coat 


and eyes come in the same wide variety of — 


colors as the domestic shorthair’s. Long, silky 


fur, standing out from body, and a frilly ruff © 


between front legs. May, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, have a face like a Pekingese. Has been 
bred for color and beauty for two hundred 
years, and if of championship quality, is prob- 


_ ably the most expensive cat one can buy. 


remember the incident with terror. (If 

you are an ailurophobe and remember 

no such occasion, your plight is even 

worse. The whole matter has retreated ~ 
into your subconscious, where there is 

no telling what it is up to.) 

If you are neither allergic to, nor in 
fear of cats, they have many obvious 
advantages as pets, particularly in apart- 
ments, where a lot of them live. They do 
not have to be walked, and curbed. A 
pan of shredded newspaper takes care of 
that, or a pan of sand, or one containing 
a commercial preparation such as Kitty 
Litter or Cat Comfort. These last are said 
to deodorize and, hence, to be usable for- 
considerable periods. 

A good many cats use bathtubs when 
they can get to them, and always, most 
sensibly, the drain end. A few, but none 
of ours, are reported to use human toilet 
facilities. Most rural or semirural cats 
prefer loamy earth, particularly when 
newly seeded, but continue to use in- 
door facilities when the weather is in- 
clement. We knew one, however, who, 
although he spent long summers in the 
country, always raced madly to the 
house when the need was on him, banged 
furiously at the door, and dashed to his 
pan of shredded newspaper. He was not 
a noticeably intelligent cat. 

Cats keep themselves clean. (But a 
long-haired cat does have to be combed 
and brushed.) They do not grow so big 
as to crowd you out of the place. Cats 
vary only moderately in size—from per- 
haps five pounds to, rarely, twenty. (A 
cat who weighs twenty pounds is obese, 
which is the owner’s fault.) It is esti- 
mated that the average cost of feeding 
a cat for a year is twenty dollars. It costs 
four times as much to feed a dog, as- — 
suming he isn’t a Dane. 

Most prepared cat foods, incidentally, ~ 
are not recommended by veterinarians 
as complete diets. A very convenient 
food comes in jars—approximately cat 
size—and is called “Chopped Beef” and is 
primarily intended for young carnivores 
of the human species. A cereal prepara-_ 
tion, such as “Tiny Bits,’ may be added 
for bulk. Cats do not seem to tire of this 
mixture, as they do of many foods. Most 
adult cats do not care at all for milk, ; 


_ which humans are constantly thrusting 
_ at them; some think liver highly objec- 
tionable and try to cover it, astheydoal] - 


things which | Continued on Page 120 
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A WHITE KITTEN confronts a hostile world— 
perhaps a dog, perhaps an ancient, horrid Thing 
which only a cat can see. Whatever it is, it will not 
shatter his instinct to defend his independence. 


Text by Frances and Richard Lockridge, 


authors of CATS AND PEOPLE 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance 

lo Raymond D. Smith, publisher of CATS MAGAZINE; 
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National Family Opinion, Ine.; 
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Continued from Page 118 have an 
odor they abhor, (One of ours spent the 
better part of a day “covering” a vege- 
table plot into which commercial fer- 
tilizer had just been raked.) 

Cats almost never break things. They 
do scratch furniture, but will as soon 
work on a scratching post and they do 
not make enough noise to disturb the 
neighbors. 

To this last statement there is an ex- 
ception—a female, or “queen,” in season 
screams her head off. ““Calls,”’ cat people 
term this, and whatever one calls it, it is 
a wild and anguished sound. It can be 
silenced by having the female spayed, 
an operation which otherwise changes 
her not at all—keeps her gay and frisky 
longer, as a matter of fact. (To us, a 
spayed female is the ideal pet cat.) A 
tom, if one is to live in an apartment with 
him, must be castrated. Otherwise the 
place will ‘‘smell of cat,’ which is pre- 
cisely what the tom has in mind. Neither 
queens nor toms grow lethargic after 
being altered. They do not grow fat un- 
less they are overfed: 

It is easy to acquire a cat; if one waits 
long enough, a cat probably will apply. 
He will, almost certainly, be a domestic 
shorthair—the basic cat; the end prod- 
uct, it is assumed, of mating, a few thou- 
sand years ago, between the Egyptian 
cat and the European wildcat. He may 
come in a variety of colors, and he will 
be as charming a cat as any and may be 
as beautiful. Someone may give you such 
a cat; owners of unspayed females are 
always well supplied. 

And you may buy a cat, and this is 
probably the best way, since then you can 
pick the cat who most appeals. Such a 
cat will, probably, be a special cat, one 
of the several recognized breeds. (It 
should be noted that cats do not come 
in anything like canine variety. They are 
pretty much of a size, more or less of a 
shape and have one business—the 
catching of rodents.) You may buy a 
long-haired cat, commonly called a 
Persian (the Angora has merged, if there 
was ever any real merging to be done); a 
Siamese, a Burmese, an Abyssinian, a 
Manx or, conceivably, the rarest of them 
all—a Russian Blue. The longhairs 
come in an assortment of colors, and so 
do the Manx. 

You may buy at a pet shop, and may 
be taking something of a chance. Pet- 
shop kittens may be culls from catteries; 
they may not have been inoculated 
against enteritis, which is an infectious 
scourge of felis domestica. The best place 
to go fora cat is a cattery. The classified 
advertisements in Cats Magazine (Pitts- 
burgh) provide the best directory we 
know of. At a cattery you will get, among 
any of the breeds which please you, a 
cat of good bloodlines, complete with 
pedigree and registered with one of the 
five associations concerned with such 
matters. The cat will be inoculated. 

Years later, you will probably want a 
veterinarian to give him a series of 
hormone and vitamin shots, alternated, 


since it has recently been found that 
such injections markedly rejuvenate cats. 
This treatment is considered beneficial 
from the time the cat is about nine, is 
given yearly at first and more frequently 
as the cat ages. Our own Martini had 
her first series when she was almost 
twelve. The change in her has been rather 
remarkable. She is an outdoor cat again, 
when weather permits, and has taken to 
bringing home field mice, an occupation 
she had begun to find a little tedious. 

You will be able, at a good cattery, to 
pick from several young cats, choosing 
the friskiest, the responsive one who 
blinks at you when you speak to him, If 
you are not planning to join The Fancy 
and show your cat, you can probably 
get a good kitten, with a proper pedigree, 
for fifty dollars. If you are going to be- 
come a cat fancier you will want a poten- 
tial champion, and had better already 
know cats, and may pay two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or even five hundred. Cats 
of rare promise have brought as high as 
two thousand. 

If you plan to go in for five-hundred- 
dollar cats, you will probably enter a 
world which, to the outsider, seems 
strange indeed. You will join a cat club 
which will be affiliated with the Cat 
Fanciers’ Association, Inc., the Amer- 
ican Cat Fanciers’ Association, the Cat 
Fanciers’ Federation, the American Cat 
Association or the United Cat Federa- 
tion, Inc., all of which register cats, put 
on cat shows, and are madly in competi- 
tion—spitting and bushing their tails at 
one another. It seems unlikely that cats, 
left to themselves, would engage in any 
such nonsense, Cats have little inclina- 
tion to federate. 

If you join The Fancy you will travel 
with your cat from show to show, and 
he will live mostly in a cage—with rib- 
bons dangling from it, if you are lucky. 
And if he gets out of the cage, and finds 
another cat who is similarly inclined, he 
will not care what color the other cat is, 
or how long anybody’s fur or pedigree is, 
and kittens will result. 

If the basic cat, the “alley cat,” is 
mixed up in such an affair the kittens 
will be domestic shorthairs—perhaps a 
little long of fur or pointed of face, but 
shorthairs for all that. They probably 
will have tabby markings, since cats 
run to stripes. 

They will catch mice if there are any 
around. They will purr when gently 
touched and be, in movement, creatures 
of incredible grace. With average luck. 
they will live a dozen years or so. You 
will be deeply saddened when they die, 
but you will get another cat. 

It may be even better to get two new 
cats, since then you will be permitted to 
watch, for hours, the mimic-warfare play 
of friendly cats—the flickering, stylized 
dance, all fire and simulated fury. 

It is true, of course, that three cats are 
twice as much fun to watch as two cats. 
Beyond that, we have never gone. Even 
with cats, it is necessary to stop some- 
place. THE END 


Navel oranges ripen against a backdrop of snow —an hour from Los Angeles 


Where else do oranges grow beneath the snow? 


O WONDER WINTER VISITORS to 

outhern California are amazed! Imag- 
ine green valleys, lush with vivid flowers, 
fragrant orange groves, waving palm 
trees—while just above, mountains 
capped with snow! 


Famous Wilshire Blyd.—swank shops and offices 


Such contrasts are everywhere: An 
adobe mission at San Gabriel, just min- 
utes from our new glass and steel Civic 
Center. Actors in space suits or cowboy 
chaps and boots taking a break at an 
ultra-modern TV studio gate. Even our 
farms are different. Half a day from Los 
Angeles, via our lovely coast route—color 
is the crop. Here, at Rainbow Farms, 
flowers grown like wheat for seed, ripple 
like a sea of bright colors in the sun. 


Travel down to the Pacific. On the 
white beaches, see a crab scuttle away 
under the bright eye of a comical pelican. 
Watch as ocean liners put out to sea, or 
guess the cargo packed in boxes marked 
in a foreign language. For a striking 


change, take a freeway to our desert. 
Here a date grove flashes green in the 
warm, tan sand. A ghost town dreams of 
past glory in the sun. And you get a win- 
ter sun tan relaxed at a swimming pool. 


Memories and pictures of you. Driv- 
ing past movie stars’ homes (see coupon 
offer). Seeing Alabama Hills—site of 
many cowboy movies. Having Japanese 
sukiyaki cooked at the table. Experiences 
to fill a dozen scrapbooks—yours only 
under the Southern California sun! 


WHAT A WAY TO SPEND WINTER 
DAYS! Plan now to forget slush and sleet 
with a complete change from the ordi- 
nary—a Southern California Vacation! 
On arrival, visit the All-Year Club Tourist 


Nothing like it in all the world— 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION 


Information Center at 628 W. 6th Street, 
Los Angeles, for free aid in trip planning. 


FREE; Full-Color Sightseeing Map of Los 
Angeles County, all! Southern California. 
ae all these sights and hundreds of 
others, plus homes of 80 movie, TV stars. 
Valuable. Mail coupon today! 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This 
advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the: citizens of Glendale, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 


Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and 182 other 
communities. 


WHERE DID YOU 
GET THAT HAT! 


Continued from Page 60 


that the Duke of Wellington got a chill, 
Sir John Shelley got the gout, and 
George Canning came down with a 
cold and died; the king, however, kept 
his feet warm by standing on his hat, 


and lived to a ripe old age. The whole 
historic event was immortalized by an 
Irish poet, who wrote: 


At sea there’s but a plank, they say, 
>Twixt seamen and annihilation ; 

A hat, that awful moment lay 

’Twixt England and emancipation. 


The practice of using a hat for any- 
thing but a headgear is looked on un- 


Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


maximum filtration. Custom mouthpiece to recess the filter, 


favorably by the people who make 
them. Personally, I’m all for it. There 
are a thousand and one different things 
that people use hats for, and a thou- 
sand and one different hats because of 
this, and I love every one of them; it 
would be less of a world without them. 
It would be less of a Japan, say, without 
the tsunokakushi, the tight white head- 
band that girls on their wedding day 


Shakespeare 


in flavor. Unique filter of natural cellulose, cross-fibered for 


so that only the flavor touches your lips. 


BENSON & HEDGES - Regular and King Size 
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wear to stop any horns from growing 

(asure sign ofa jealous wife), or with= 
out the komusogasa, a kind of up- — 
side-down fruit basket that some of 
the street musicians wear as a way of — 
doing penance. a 

I said something about tying up a 
camel. The Arabs have a hat for — 
this—the kufiya, a white kerchief 
that is held down by the agal, a black 
circle of rope. The agal can be used” 
to keep a camel from running away, 
and also to tie up a prisoner or even ~ 
to strangle somebody. These agal- 
and-kufiya pointers were given me 
on the ship crossing the Atlantic by 
an Arab who had entered his kufiya 
in the funny-hat contest and had 
lost, ’'m sorry to say, to a woman 
from Providence, Rhode Island. The . 
Arab didn’t tell me what a camel — 
would be running away from, but_it 
might have been the Amagerboere— 
the people of Amager, Denmark, 
who used to make their hats out of 
camelskin. It took about ten pounds 
of camel to make one of these hats; 
the Amagerboere wanted to use ~ 
them as shields if attacked by some- — 
one with a knife. The Odensianere, — 
on the next island, wore top hats and 
carried knives in them, and maybe — 
the Amagerboere were worried. The — 
Ringkobingianere, too, wore top 
hats; even their women did. 

What a thing! What a glorious 
spectacle! The agals! The ear bras- 
siéres! The upside-down fruit bas- 
kets! The camels running away, men 
being strangled, women with top 
hats on, top hats with the Earl of 
Harrington on, women from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island—that’s the kind 
of wide. wide, wonderful world we — 
live in when we make the most of © 
our hats. 


———<<_- 


A good place to observe hats is 
Spain, particularly at a bullfight. 
The pork pies of the Andalusians, 
the nightcaps of the Catalonians, the ~ 
bonnets of the Galicians with a row 
of raggedy silk balls on them, as on 
lamp shades, the berets of the — 
Basques, the medieval hats of the © 
padres and the nonesuches of the ~ 
civil police, so big and shady in the 
front, so flat in the back, that they 
seem to have been designed for tak- 
ing siestas—all of these can be seen 
at a bullfight and, if the fight is a 
good one, sailing through the air — 
afterward. Here in the U.S.A. 


’. 
all you can learn from a fellow’s hat 
is whether he’s from Texas, but in 

. 


Spain you can learn his home town, 
and even, in the case of the Gali- 
cians, whether he is married (if the 
raggedy silk balls are on the left, 
yes; if they are on the right, no). 
Feel free, in Spain, to throw your 
hat to a bullfighter whenever the 
spirit moves you, but if a bullfighter 


appens to throw his hat to you, be 
ary. Terrible things may happen. A 
ullfighter’s hat is a montera, a little 
uing of black silk chenille with two 
ppendages, like ears, and usually 
e drops it to the ground when the 
ght starts, as an infielder does with 
glove. At times, though, he throws 
to someone he likes in the crowd— 
nd that is what happened to me 
nd a friend named Brigitte in a 
ttle town outside Madrid. The bull- 
ghter, Ito, a fellow in an out-at- 
e-elbow suit of lights, came to 
here we sat as a drum rumbled and 
ok off his montera, and dramati- 
ully gave it to us. Brigitte took it 
ith grace, turned to me and said, 
What in hell’s this for?” 

“Sh-h. Tell him thank you.” 
“Muchas gracias,” said Brigitte. 
o nodded and went away. 

“He’s dedicated the next fight to 
s,” I said. 

“Good Lord,” said Brigitte, put- 
ng the hat in her lap. “Do you 
ean that a bull is going to die on 
ur behalf?’ 

“That’s right.” 

“1m touched,” said Brigitte. 

But the bull was a long time 
ying. Ito had at it once, twice—up 
» a dozen times—with his sword, 
id the bull only stood there, look- 
g unhappy; people whistled and 
90ed and threw their seat cushions, 
ot their hats, into the ring. One man 
mped onto the bull’s back and 
outed the Spanish equivalent of 
ziddyap.” It was an uncomfortable 
n minutes for Brigitte and me, since 
1 of this was being perpetrated in 
ar names. We held Ito’s montera as 
woman might hold a petticoat that 
id fallen off her, certain that every- 
4e Was staring at us. At last the bull 
ink to its knees and died, appar- 
itly of old age. Ito came over to us, 
rugged as if to say, “So what do 
Ju want already?” and took his 
ontera; but our troubles had just 


ven the montera to us not because 
rigitte is a beautiful girl, but be- 
iuse, he thought, I was a rich boy. 
t any rate, I learned that a man 
ho gets a hat from a bullfighter is 
ipposed to repay the kindness, and 
see by the Encylopaedia Britannica 
lat a gift of $25,000 is not consid- 
ed extravagant. That night, in an- 
ver to our questions, a number of 
ficionados, banderilleros and local 
Ik got together at a bar to help us 
ecide what to give Ito, and Ito en- 
lusiastically joined in. “It was not, 


rand madam, one of my more dis- _ 


nguished afternoons, so you needn’t 
el yourselves under too heavy an 
bligation.”” 

“Still,” said another, “there was 
0 little bravery involved, and an 


soon learned that Ito had 


appropriate gift should not fall below 
a certain minimum.” 

“That is the truth, certainly.” 

“On other such occasions, sir and 
madam, a bottle of champagne has 
been held sufficient.” 

“I must disagree with you. On this 
occasion the bullfighter is not a drink- 
ing man,” 

“Listen,” said Brigitte—in English, 
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thank goodness—“how about a book 
on how to fight bulls?” 

“Brigitte, please.”’ 

In the end, we got Ito a set of ash 
trays with a bull painted on them. 
They were $2.25 a pair at the place 
Brigitte worked, but unless you, too, 
want to be faced with the problem of a 
gift for a bad bullfighter, the montera 
is a good hat to stay away from. 
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How to touch your head to the 
ground five times a day and keep your 
hat on is a problem that concerns the 
Mohammedans, and it explains the ku- 
fiya, the turban, the fez and the other 
brimless hats of the Moslem world. 
Mohammed wore a turban; as a mat- 
ter of fact he used to buy them in Mecca 
and sell them in Busra, Syria, at a 
profit. He once said (in Busra, we, 
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imagine), ““My people will never de- 


cay so long as they wear a turban.” — 


Most of them still do, and this min- 
ute in Arabia, Asia and Africa there 
are about a million miles of turbans 
on people’s heads. An unwrapped 
turban is twenty to forty feet long. 
To put one on properly you must 
take the end in your teeth, as Mo- 
hammed did and, with your right 
hand, wind it clockwise as you say, 
“In the name of God, the merciful 
and the compassionate.” 

Anyone with a real interest in hats 
begins to see how very important 
they are in world history. For in- 
stance, the history of Sweden in the 
18th Century is that of the Hats vs. 
the Caps, and the history of Tibet in 
the 14th Century is that of the Red 
Hats vs. the Yellow Hats, and hats 
have been so important in other 
places that hats, just plain hats, are 
on half a dozen of their coats of 
arms. Hats, hats, hats. In Rome a 
hat was the most important thing a 
man could have,: because it meant he 
wasn’t a slave; in England’s House 
of Commons, even today, there are 
times when a hatless member is not 
allowed to speak. “Hat! Hat!” they 
cried when Gladstone, the prime 
minister, was trying to talk without 
a hat, and he had to borrow one. 
“We don’t want hats!”’ they cried in 
Maras, Turkey, in 1925, and forty 
people were put in jail. ““We want 
hats!” they cried in Madrid in the 
1700’s and the kingdom tottered. 

In our own day, civilized man ap- 
propriates the hair of Australian 
sheep, unbuilds the homes of Japa- 
nese insects, sails the seven seas, 
harnesses the energy of the sun, and 
delves in the earth to get things to 
put on top of his head. This done, 
on top of the hat itself the Austrians 
put shaving brushes, the Yugoslavs 
put mad money, and the Americans 
put trout flies; and flowers, coral, 
feathers, telephone wire, tinsel, beads 
and bills of the rhinoceros bird are 
just a few of the other things people 
put on top of their hats. Well, the 
more the merrier, I say, but isn’t it 
going too far when people put hats 
on top of their hats? Apparently, the 
idea got started in the 15th Century 
in Burgundy, where people wore one 
hat to keep warm and another to doff 
if the Duke of Burgundy came by; it 
has spread, in modern times, to 
Germany, Holland, Wales and Den- 
mark. Indeed, in parts of Holland 
the hat-on-top-of-a-hat situation is 
so acute that you can sometimes see 
a baby wearing a red-and-white- 
crocheted hat ontop of a white batiste 
hat on top of a red sateen hat on top 
of a—look, it comes to six hats in the 
summer, four in the winter. 

Just as England is headquarters 
for people on top of hats, so Korea 
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is headquarters for hats on top 
of hats, and when I was a sol- 
dier there, an hour hardly went 
by that I didn’t see a Korean 
with a kat and a kwago on. 
The kat is a top hat; it isn’t big 
enough, though, by two or 
three sizes, and it sits on top of 
a head looking like the hat of 
a circus clown, and has to be 
tied on under the chin. The 
_ idea is straight from the Theory 
_ of the Leisure Class: you have 
' to be pretty leisured to keep a 
kat on. The kwago is under the 
| kat, and it looks like an easy 
| chair, as a rule. 

This, then, is all I know 
about the kat and the kwago, 
except to say they are made of 
horsehair, you can see right 
_ through them, they don’t keep 
the rain out of your hair, and 
they don’t keep the snow out 
_ of your ears either. 

T would like to think of kings 
_having more to do than worry 
about hats, but some of them 

apparently don’t. In Korea, 
the last king was at sixes and 
sevens as to whether to let 
butchers wear karts; a czar of 
Russia once said no one could 
put a beret on, and a shah of 
Tran said no one could wear an 
astrakhan, and even a King 
of England, Charles II, had 
time enough on his hands to 
say that everyone, from then 
on, had to wear such-and-such 
a hat with a heap of feath- 
ers. In Turkey, the question 
of hats has tied up the best 
minds of the federal govern- 
ment for over a hundred years. 
The sultan of Turkey decreed 
turbans off and fezzes on. 
Kemal Ataturk, in 1925, or- 
dered fezzes off and felt hats 
on. Well, people can be pushed 
around just so much, and the 
Turks were not at all felt-hat- 
oriented till one of them had 
been hanged in East Anatolia, 
a couple more in Trebizond, 
and dozens and dozens had 
been sent to labor camps. To- 
day, the felt hat is @ /a mode in 
Turkey, and the muezzin at 
the old imperial mosque at the 
‘Dolma Batche Palace in Istan- 
bul can be seen, according to 
the New York Times, “‘a slink- 
ing being, wearing a derby hat 
pulled far down over his ears.”’ 

“Tt will help,” says the New 

York Times, ‘‘in the salvation 
of a nation” —but I’ve been to 

Turkey, and I don’t agree. 

Turkey has lost the charm of 
the East but hasn’t gained the 
charm of the West, and a 
derby on a muezzin, to me, is 


just as out of place as a top hat on the 
mikado—and that’s exactly what is 
there. Alackaday! The happy hats of 
the world are going out; conformity is 
coming in; the Kaffirs haye taken 
to bowlers, and homburgs are the 
tage in Tibet; even the Moham- 


medans, these days, are saying that a 
daffa is better than a /affa—it’s better 
to wash a corpse than to wind a turban. 


who knows when there’s a god around? 
It’s less of a world, without those 
hats. You can’t tell a Turk from a 


And on the Tonga Islands, the Tongans 
are afraid of wearing any hats at all; 
their theory is that you shouldn’t wear 
one whenever there’s a god around, and 


Tongan. The rain gets into your hair, 

and the snow gets into your ears. You 

can catch your death of a cold. 
I like it better the old way. 


THE END 
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BOYS WILL 
BE SCOUTS 


Continued from Page 76 


experience to refer to, Joel was 
going to be acted upon decisively in 
the next few years, and I kept asking 
myself what happenings would come 
his way and how they would be ar- 
ranged in his forming mind. 

Part of the answer came in the 
reassuringly friendly voice of the 
scoutmaster, a dark-haired, fit- 
looking man in his early forties 
named John Svoboda. It is upon 
him and nearly a million other adult 
volunteers that scouting depends to 
keep its path open for Joel. Tonight 
he listed some of the fall activities: a 
community jubilee which was being 
organized, a flag pageant at the 
county fair the following Sunday, 
an overnight camp-out in thirty-five 
acres of woodland which the scouts 
have succeeded in preserving amid 
the burgeoning suburbs of this area. 
The older scouts were visibly ex- 
cited by this last news; a series 
of bright, expectant glances shot 
around the room. Joel intercepted 
one and filed it thoughtfully behind 
his eyes. 

“As you know, we aren’t just 
going to go out there,” Mr. Svoboda 
went on. “We'll assign a patrol for 
wood supply, one for cooking, one 
for setting up camp, and so on.” 

Then the meeting broke up into 
smaller groups. Five men, fathers of 
members, had been standing in one 
corner of the room. Now they took 
charge of the different groups—the 
Second Class, First Class and higher 
orders of scouts. Two men sat down 
on small chairs, with the Tenderfeet 
on the floor around them. Joel, 
drawn up smaller than ever as he 
sat Indian fashion, listened while 
they told him what he must learn 
to do, guided by the friend who had 
brought him in, to qualify as a 
Tenderfoot scout. He would have 
to tie a clove hitch and a few other 
knots, know how to reach a doctor, 
hospital or the police in an emer- 
gency, recite the scout oath from 
memory, and know the history of 
the American flag. 

Meanwhile, the older scouts were 
talking with their counselors about 
their next stages in advancement. I 


listened to a candidate for First | 
Class review the first-aid treatment — 


for a fractured collarbone. There 
was a low, intent buzzing around 
the big room as these scouts, back 
from a summer of odd jobs, vaca- 
tion and camping, took stock of 
their position on the trail. For every 
Second Class scout, First Class 
beckoned; for every Life scout, 
there was the ultimate rank of Eagle 
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before him. There is no end to this 
trail. A boy at the age of fourteen 
passes from boy scout into an Ex- 
plorer unit, with its more special- 
ized, career-oriented activities, and 
after eighteen he can begin to take 
his place among the adults who 
keep the whole eight-to-eighteen 
program functioning for the young. 

In the midst of these conferences 
a man in his twenties came into the 
room. He belonged to a club which 
was meeting in the auditorium down- 
stairs. They wished to show a movie 
but no one could run the projector. 

“Who knows how to run a movie 
projector?” Mr. Svoboda called out. 

A boy of thirteen declared that he 
did, and with his help the show 
downstairs went on. Around this 
room there was a multiplicity of 
such useful skills. Scouts who rescue 
drowning children make the news- 
papers, but these are the exceptional 
cases. Heroes are not the aim in 
scouting, but rather boys who can 
handle themselves in the ordinary 
challenges of life, and give others a 
hand as well. 

The conferences broke up, and a 
game of “Simon Says” was organ- 
ized by a sixteen-year-old boy, an 
Explorer attached to the troop. His 
uniform was a darker green and in- 
cluded a pair of white puttees. At 
first Joel didn’t do very well in the 
game.. The point of it is to refuse to 
follow orders unless they are pre- 
ceded by the words “Simon Says.” 
He took his place in the line in 
front of the Explorer, and although 
the rules had been explained to him, 
he tended to respond automatically. 
“Hands over heads, raise!’’ came 
the order; he started to, remem- 
bered, didn’t. But at the first really 
deceptive order—“‘All right, every- 
one can be at ease,” spoken in an 
offhand way—Joel obediently put 
himself entirely at his ease, and was 
out. It was that simple to mislead 
him, and in the next few years Joel 
without a guiding path might re- 
spond to all kinds of wrong signals. 
He grinned shyly as he left the line, 
and after everyone had been put out 
and the game started again, Joel 
sharpened up considerably. 

After the second game ended there 
was a burst of escaping boyish steam. 
A scrambling game of tag broke 
out, voices which hadn’t changed 
yet shrieked through the air, the 
meeting edged toward uproar. Mr. 
Svoboda, with the ability to block 
out sound possessed by people used 
to having children around, went on 
talking calmly to me, his mouth 
close to my ear. 

I asked what he thought was the 
greatest value boys derive from 
scouting. He mentioned the evident 
things—a sense of co-operation and 
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responsibility, a feeling of belong- 
ing, the importance of thinking of 
others—and then he added a value 
new and important in the lives of 
many American boys today, espe- 
cially those from the fairly prosperous 
middle class from which scouting 
draws the mass of its members. 

“They get so doggone much 
handed to them at home,” he said, 
“we hope they learn in scouting 
how to strive for and achieve things 
for themselves, and the sense of 
satisfaction that brings.” 

It is a tribute to the adaptability 
of scouting that it recognizes and 
has resources to deal with a new 
problem such as this. When scout- 
ing started, there weren’t many boys 
suffering from parental indulgence, 
but the boy-scout idea was so 
soundly based that changing circum- 
stances only served to bring out new 
strengths. If twenty years from now 
American boys should be suffering 
from tyrannical fathers, scouting 
will be at hand as an antidote for 
that as well. It was clear from the 
din around us that Mr. Svoboda 
was no tyrant. 

But if there was any doubt as to 
his control, one blast on his whistle 
ended that. The silence that fol- 
lowed was instantaneous and com- 
plete; the boys went to their places 
in two columns again, and the meet- 
ing came swiftly and naturally to 
order. He called the names of five 
scouts and they came forward to 
face him. Standing between the 
American flag and the troop flag, he 
awarded each one a merit badge, 
earned during the summer. The 
presentation was made with little 
ceremony—when Joel is admitted to 
the troop there will be candlelight 
and a certain amount of solem- 
nity—and yet the moment was a 
serious one. Two of the badges were 
for scholarship, one for cooking 
outdoors and two for pioneering. 
The scoutmaster had supervised the 
scouts in earning them, and he de- 
scribed this in a way that must have 
added to the pleasure of the award. 

“T don’t challenge anybody to go 
out and try to break down the bridge 
these two made for their Pioneer 
badge,” he said, “‘because then you’d 
all try and somebody might get hurt, 
but I do think it’s one of the solidest 
I’ve ever seen.”’ I saw it later in the 
camping preserve on the outskirts 
of Mineola, a full-sized footbridge 
with handrails and a ramp at either 
end. When I noticed that it had been 
made without the use of a nail, the 
small, uniformly cut logs lashed to- 
gether, I felt the boys had well earned 
their badges. 


There is also a salty variation of 
this troop pattern, called the sea 


scouts. At their meetings they create 
the conditions of shipboard life, if 
only by outlining on the floor the 
deck of a boat, by “piping aboard” 
people who come to see them, and 
along with this imaginative side, 
seriously studying the fundamentals 
of seamanship. Luckier units have 
small boats down on the river or at 
a nearby lake; some, on the coasts, 
have fair-sized sailing and power 
yachts. The tough, practical aspect 
of sea scouting emerged early in 
World War II, when the U. S. Navy 
found its South Pacific power sud- 
denly reduced largely to small motor 
torpedo boats. Without a trained 
reserve to man them, the Navy 
asked for and got 8000 former sea 
scouts, quickly processed them, and 
assigned them to take many of these 
crucial helms. Another arm of the 
scout movement is the air-explorer 


troops, who study the principles 
of flying and occasionally get off the 
ground and even handle airplane 
controls. 

Despite the potential military uses 
of skills, the scouts are unswervingly 
nonmilitant and dedicated to inter- 
national brotherhood. Peace, con- 
structiveness, understanding are ev- 
erywhere stressed in scouting. The 
movement began, nevertheless, in 
war. The first scouts were created in 
the English garrison under the guns 
of the Boers during the siege of 
Mafeking, South Africa, in 1899. 
They were youths pressed into serv- 
ice as couriers during the emer- 
gency by the commander of the 
town, Col. Robert S. Baden-Powell, 
who held out against eight-to-one 
odds for 218 days until relief came. 
He became a British national hero, 
a general and a baron, but it is evi- 
dent from the subsequent pattern of 
his life that he was most pleased to 
have become the founder of the 
Boy Scouts. During his African 
days he had been disturbed to find 
how little his men knew of the out- 
doors, and how few skills they pos- 
sessed to survive in it. The book he 
wrote to guide them, Aids to Scout- 
ing, was absorbedly read by thou- 
sands of schoolboys in England 
remote from war and the jungle. Re- 
turning home as a hero in 1901, he 
found that his fame and his book 
had created the beginnings of an 
outdoor movement for boys. After 
much study and experiment, he for- 
mally founded the Boy Scouts in 
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England in 1908. It quickly spre: 
to all parts of the world, and wai 
established in America in 1910. In 
this country alone it now numbers 
four million boys and adult leaders, 

Certainly Baden-Powell’s military 
fame, and the image of those youth- 
ful couriers darting from post to 
post under the enemy’s artillery, 
helped draw the first strong response 
from boys everywhere to the idea of 
scouting. But once established, the 
movement identified itself on eve 
level with the idea of peace. The 
first world Jamboree, held in Eng 
land in 1920, saw scouts from coun- 
tries recently at war mingling ‘in 
easy fellowship. And in 1951 scou' 
from India pitched their tents ne 
to scouts from Pakistan; the blood 
violence so recent between thei 
countries was rigidly excluded fr 
the warming fire of the scout cou 
cil ring. 

The war side of scouting’s origin 
has been excluded, but the out-of 
doors side endures. Today’s scout: 
take to the woods at every oppor- 
tunity. On weekends far into the 
cold weather, scouts are hiking 
exploring and camping. Butvit is i 
the summer months that camping 
becomes the central fact of scout- 
ing. Joel’s troop in Mineola goes ir 
the summer to Camp Wauwepex, it 
a more thinly settled part of Long 
Island. Their two-weeks’ stay costs 
each scout thirty dollars, and there 
is a fund to take care of any scout 
who cannot afford this. In the 600 
acres of rolling woodland, the troop 
does not lose its identity among the 
hundreds of other scouts camping 
there. They have their own camp 
site, a circle of tents or lean-to’s 
surrounding the campfire. The scout- 
master and several of the adult ad- 
visors live with them, and the troop 
goes on with the fun and learning 
that has occupied its winter meet- 
ings in town. But now trees loom 
everywhere around them, and plant 
life, which has been studied in the 
ory, to differentiate the edible from 
the poisonous, is now examined in 
fact. At the Nature Lodge, collec: 
tions of small mounted animals are 
on view, and after seeing how they 
look, a hike through the woods wil 
show how they act, for their cousins 
abound still at Camp Wauwepex. A 
large lake provides another natura 
scene where there is a lot to learn, | 
lot to enjoy. There are swimmin 
tests and lifesaving tests and boatin 
tests, and there are also games ¢ 
tag, duckings, splash battles. 

Troops often specialize durin 
their two weeks. Some of them hav 
found they have a knack for woo¢ 
carving and decoration, and Cam 
Wauwepex is dotted with elaborat 
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and many-colored totem poles as a 
result. Others go in for experiments 
in leatherwork or perform Indian 
war dances, and for dead-eyes there 
is marksmanship. Many of the skills 
are as humble and useful as they 
are apt to be rare—frying a good 
egg, building a good fire. 

Camps such as this one all over 
the United States give scouts more 
than a taste of outdoor life. And in 
New Mexico there is the apotheosis 
of scout camping, 127,000 acres of 
mountain, range and wilderness 
known as Philmont Ranch. It is 
alive with the kind of symbols of 
adventure that are at the heart of 
scouting—old gold mines, a stretch 
of the Santa Fe Trail, cliff dwellings, 
countless remnants of the days of 
Indian habitation. But it is also a 
full-time functioning ranch, with 
cattle and crops in the domesticated 
areas, and large herds of buffalo, 
elk, antelope and much other wild- 
life in the surrounding wilderness. 

The older scouts, Explorers who 
are eligible to come to Philmont, 
have a range of experiences which 
extend to the limits of outdoor life. 
They participate at first in the func- 
tioning of a Western ranch, feeding 
the animals, learning to handle a 
horse. Then life grows steadily more 
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improbable from the point of view 
of the urban scout: he is riding ina 
wagon train, eating from a chuck 
wagon, looking over Kit Carson’s 
house. On horseback, with a burro 


carrying the gear behind, he pene- 
trates into areas which even the. 


wagons cannot reach. And he may 
undertake, with two others, the 
“Survival Test,” living for three 
days in the wilderness with no sup- 
plies or equipment except an ax and 
a knife. Meals will consist of per- 
haps a broth made from milkweed 
shoots and boiled in a kettle of bark 
over a fire ignited by rubbing the 
back of the knife against quartz, a 
rabbit caught in an improvised trap, 
a fish hooked with a thorn. The boys 
who pass this test show that they 
have learned in their few years of 
scouting to read nature like a cook- 
book, to live in it with the confident 
skill which the aborigines in these 
Western woods possessed. 


But when the summer ends and 
the group of tanned boys reassem- 
bles in the troop meeting room at 
home, to assess the gains and brag 
about the adventures of the sum- 
mer, they make a rapid trek back 
from wilderness survival into the 
heart of community life. During tt_ 
last national election campaign, the 
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scouts distributed more than a mil- 
lion posters urging voters to register, 
and then just before the election 
hung reminders to vote, inthe shape 
of the Liberty Bell, on 35,000,000 
doors. This was not solely to benefit 
the community; a scout who has 
taken part in this effort as a boy is 
expected to benefit later himself by 
continuing the work as a man. 
The heroic element in scouting, 
which brought it much publicity and 
a certain amount of kidding in the 
early days, is no longer stressed 
either to the public or to the scouts. 
But adventures are still available, 
such as the one an Explorer is hay- 
ing now at the South Pole. He has 
gone along with the American expe- 
dition which is there as part of the 
International Geophysical Year’s 
explorations. I met him in New 
York at the time he was selected 
from hundreds of candidates. A 
tall, alert nineteen-year-old named 
Richard L. Chappell from Eggerts- 
ville, N.Y., he looked forward to 
spending a year anda half in Antarc- 
tica without any apparent qualms. 
“T might have been a little nervous 
about living down there for so long, 
if it hadn’t been for scouting,’’ he 
said. “But I think it’s given me a 
head start on knowing how to take 
care of myself. I think I'll learn a lot. 
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fI)) ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.LT. 


21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


“You see, I want to make science 
my career,’ he went on, “but I’m 
not sure exactly which branch yet. 
So this will give me a chance to see 
different scientists in action. I think 
by the time I get back I’ll know.” 

The launching of a bright career 
in science through this expedition is 
more than just a possibility for him, 
if the past means anything. Nearly 
thirty years ago, on the first Amer- 
ican expedition to Antarctica, there 
was also a scout on the brink of 
choosing a career. He is now Dr. 
Paul A. Siple, scientific adviser to 
the Chief of Research and Deyelop- 
ment of the Office of the Chief of 
Staff, Department of the Army, a 
veteran of five trips to the South 
Pole, and one of the leading scien- 
tists of the present expedition. 

The line of progression from Doc- 
tor Siple through Richard Chappell 
down to Joel in Mineola is a straight 
one. Most of the route is a steady 
development of abilities and char- 
acter, with few striking highlights. 
But there are a few. There have 
been adventures in scouting that 
justify its most heroic stance. After 
all, not every organization has an 
eight-year-old member (a Florida 
Cub scout) who snatched a little 
girl from the jaws of an alligator. 

THE END 
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@ Rhodes, a Greek island off the southwestern coast 
of Turkey, is one of the most beautiful museums for 
lost causes in the world. Ever since Apollo promised 
to kiss it every day with sunshine, ever since Zeus 
rained gold upon its fields, Rhodes has been beautiful, 
filled with roses, and impossible to hold on to. 

Even when its main harbor was honored with one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World, the 105-foot-high 
bronze statue to Apollo known as the Colossus of 
Rhodes, the island did not support it for very long. 
After less than a century an earthquake shook down 
the huge figure, which incidentally did not straddle the 
entrance to the port after all, but stood at one side of it. 

Today this harbor lacks a Colossus but is still an im- 
pressive sight, rimmed by its great medieval fortifica- 
tions. These were built by the Knights of St. John, who 
took the island from Byzantium in 1309 and after 
donating vast fortresses to the scenery, were thrown 
out by Suleiman the Magnificent in 1522. His conquest 
accounts for the mosques arid minarets which today 
can be seen peeping over the Crusaders’ wall. 

The city’s dominant sight, however, is the great 
moated Palace of the Grand Master. It was built by 
the Knights many centuries ago but owes its present 
good condition to Mussolini, who had it restored as a 
summer residence for himself toward the end of the 
island’s Italian period (1912-1945). Conquerors of 
Rhodes were constantly being thwarted, however, and 
Mussolini never occupied the palace. An Italian gover- 
nor did live there, and in another revealing Rhodian 
incident, excavated beneath a Knights of St. John 
church on the grounds and found a Roman triumphal 
arch, excavated beneath that and found a Greek 
temple. It was the Greeks who imprinted their race and 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MORTON D. SPECTOR 


The Isle of Rhodes 


ways of life most deeply on the island, and maintained 
their predominance despite the fact that they were out of 
power there from the Sth Century B.c. to ten years ago. 
Few places in the world have been lived in so long 
and continuously, and few offer such favorable natural 
conditions for life. The temperature rarely rises above 
80° or falls below 50°. Roses, hibiscus, bougainvillea, 
and orchards of fruit crowd the land. Although it is 
half the size of Rhode Island, Rhodes has much topo- 
graphic change, from beach-lined coast to farms and 
pasture land to the summit of Mount Prophitis Illias, 
where. at 4000 feet there are two comfortable hotels in 
groves of pine and juniper above a panorama of very 
green island and theatrically blue sea. For the visitor 
there is sea bathing, there are the famous curative 
springs, a fully-equipped resort hotel, the superb 
Rhodian ceramic work, and notably low prices. 
Although Rhodes has had a shuttlecock political 
history, its dignity has been sustained by its ancient, 
unquenchably Grecian spirit. This month’s photograph 
shows a tangible fragment of this tradition. It is a part 
of the ruined Acropolis of Lindos, so inaccessible that 
it must be reached by mule. Here the Rhodians built 
temples to their gods and heroes five hundred years 
earlier than the Athenians erected their own far more 
famous Acropolis. Tradition says that Helen of Troy 
left a chalice modeled on her breast as an offering 
here. Beyond the columns a cliff drops three hundred 
feet into the total, crystalline blueness of the Aegean 
Sea. The Mediterranean sun dominates everything— 
the hard, angular walls, the poignant, ruined grace of 
the columns, the sea richer in legends than fish—and 
warms to life again the greatest of all the many layers 
of Rhodian history. THE END 
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choir loft and then gave up because 
it was too difficult an engineering 
feat. It was left unfinished “until an 
unknown carpenter appeared and 
completed the stairs. Legend identi- 
fies the carpenter with St. Joseph.” 

Outdoors walk left a block on 
College Street, across the little Santa 
Fe River and the park that winds 
with it through town. On the left, 
at De Vargas Street, visit the “Old- 
est House” (no charge), a crumbling 
structure of primitive ‘“‘puddled”’ 
adobe, probably the oldest in Santa 
Fe. Across Vargas Street is the 
“Oldest Church” (admission free 
but offerings accepted; 25c), prob- 
ably one of the oldest churches in 
the United States. Ancient paintings 
inside show holes reputed to have 
been torn by Indian arrows. Feeling 
hungry you cross College Street to 
the Pink Adobe, a Creole specialty 
house that serves exciting food in a 
Bohemian atmosphere. Feast on the 
Creole salad bowl and hot garlic- 
buttered bread; or an enchilada 
Pink Adobe with Cheddar cheese, 
tangy sauce and frijoles refritos 
(refried beans, and they get better 
with each refrying) with garlic bread 
($1.80). A long-time waiter here, 
Fritz Peters, is a published novel- 
ist on the side. 

After lunch wander west on De 
Vargas Street, past intriguing back 
yards, patios, studios and shops. 
You have time for shopping and 
browsing before boarding the 3:30 
P.M. bus to Albuquerque. Taxi (75c) 
to your hotel, touch yourself up, 
and you're ready for a final fling. 

On Central Avenue catch a west- 
bound bus (Rio Grande or West 
Central, 15c) toward the rise west of 
town where the skull-decorated 
signs say, “Desert Ahead—Last 
Chance for Gas and Water.’ But 


you're swinging off the bus in the - 


1700 block, where the driver will let 
you off almost in front of the Sunset 
Inn, a favorite Albuquerque hot spot. 
For dinner you’re having a T-bone 
or fillet steak in Western style, 
so live and juicy that it might have 
come from a prime animal that just 
wandered through the kitchen; plus 
a hearty butter-blended baked po- 
tato and ranch-style salad, for $5.00. 

On the bus going home (15c) 
while you’re having your last look 
at this city sprawling under its in- 
credible night sky, you settle up 
your accounts. You’ve spent $9.85 
today, making a total of $49.98, for 
a four-day tour of an unspoiled, 
romantic and enchanting corner of 
America. THE END 
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element that backed William Jen- 
nings Bryan in the Scopes monkey 
trial—and the great majority of 
United States ministers, he said, ‘I 
reject any creed based on hate.” 

He refers his converts to the 
church of their choice, whether its 
minister is conservative, modernist, 
humanitarian, Protestant or Cath- 
olic. 

When Graham was sixteen he was 
converted at a revival conducted by 
Mordecai F. Ham, an ultrafunda- 
mentalist. Ham’s tabernacle was 
a dismal place to surrender to a 
loving Christ. Trying to excite his 
ill-educated millworkers and farm- 
ers to a hatred of the “wicked Jews 
who killed Jesus,’’ Ham would read 
from Henry Ford’s anti-Semitic gar- 
bage, wave the Protocols of Zion and 
accuse Julius Rosenwald, the philan- 
thropist who gave millions to de- 
velop Negro schools in the South, of 
plotting to debauch Gentile civiliza- 
tion by maintaining vice quarters 
where Negro men and white women 
could cohabit. Newspapers don’t 
often attack preachers, but more 
than one Southern editor risked cir- 
culation losses to demand that Ham 
fold his tent and get out of town. 

What Ham was preaching the 
night Graham hit the sawdust trail 
is not recorded. Graham says he 
doesn’t remember. “I was worried 
only about myself. Ham kept calling 
out, ‘You are a sinner,’ and I knew 
he meant me. That’s all I heard. It’s 
difficult to describe the experience 
of conversion. My heart was lifted 
and I was a different person.” 

At any rate, none of Ham’s race 
viciousness clings to Graham. In 
Germany he preached to packed 
stadiums in Nuremberg, Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, Diisseldorf and Berlin. 
He stood on platforms where Hitler 
once frothed at Jews. He made it a 
point to tell the Germans, many of 
whom once heiled Hitler, that 
“wicked men did not kill Christ; 
neither Israelites nor Romans killed 
Him. He died in the express will and 
plan of God. God ordained His death 
so that He might atone for your sins.” 


Where did it all begin? 

William Franklin Graham, Jr., 
was born in an upper bedroom of a 
two-story white frame house near 
Charlotte, North Carolina, on No- 
vember 7, 1918. His father had been 
born in a log cabin on the same site. 
His grandfather, who started a 
dairy farm there, had been born on 
a ship bearing Scotch-Irish emi- 
grants from Ulster. His mother, a 
graduate of Charlotte’s Elizabeth 
College, was of Scotch-Irish stock 


that pioneered in the community be- 
fore the Revolution. 

(A couple of years ago Graham 
was lunching with the President at 
his Gettysburg farm and mentioned 
that his maternal grandfather, Ben- 


‘jamin Coffey, lost a leg and an eye 


in the Battle of Gettysburg. ‘“‘What 
was his outfit?’ Eisenhower asked. 
“Company H, 1lth North Carolina 


Australia’s pet, the 
lovable koala bear 


Moori girl in colorful 
traditional costume 


genial Fijians 


Regiment,” Graham replied. “Let’s 
go,”’ Eisenhower said. The President 
took Graham to the spot where 
Company H was practically wiped 
out in Pickett’s charge. “He was 
lucky to get out of here to be your 
grandfather,” Eisenhower said.) 
When Billy was nine, the dairy 
had so prospered that the family 
moyed into a larger house, a two- 
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story brick Colonial. For Billy and 
his younger brother and two sisters 
the best thing about it was its indoor 
plumbing: they no longer had to 
bathe in a washtub on the back 
porch. 

Billy learned early to catch his 
sleep whenever he could. He was 
up at three in the morning to help 
the hired hands milk seventy-five 
cows and then deliver to 400 cus- 
tomers in Charlotte. After school 
there was often plowing or haying 
to be done before the cows came up 
for evening milking. Then he would 
run around Charlotte in his father’s 
car until late at night. 

Even today, when Graham visits 
his parents after an exhausting cru- 
sade, he is likely to stretch out on the 
living-room carpet for a nap, as he 
did when a boy. First he eats a salted 
tomato his mother brings him— 
another echo of his boyhood—then 
he goes to sleep so soundly that the 
family steps over and around him 
for the next two or three hours. 

Sharon High was a small country 
school, offering three grades of 
eight-month terms. His schoolmates 
remember him for the way he shot 
up like a sunflower stalk into a 
gangling awkwardness, and for the 
two qualities that still describe him: 
an eager friendliness and unflagging 
high spirits. ““He liked everybody so 
enthusiastically,’ says a girl he 
dated, “that everybody had to like 
him.” 

His school-bus driver: “Every 
afternoon when Billy got off the bus 
with other boys, he would reach 
underneath and turn the shut-off 
valve of the gas tank. I would go 
about a hundred yards and the en- 
gine would sputter out. I’d get out 
and shake my fist back at him, but 
he’d only give me the laughing yanh- 
yanhs. It made him a hero to the 
other kids. You couldn’t really get 
mad at the skinny so-and-so.” 

His high-school principal: “Billy 
wasn’t as poor a student as he has 
been made out to be. Between base- 
ball, girls and farm work he didn’t 
have much time for his books, but 
there never was any question about 
his graduating. For one thing, his 
father was chairman of the school 
board.” 

As it turned out, more important 
than anything he learned at Sharon 
was the well-thumbed family Bible, 
forever opened and daily used, in 
the living room. The Grahams, Billy 
included, memorized one verse each 
morning at the breakfast table and 
prayed together in the study every 
evening. His mother helped him 
learn by heart the 90th and 91st 
Psalms, parts of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the 107 questions and 
answers of the Shorter Catechism. 
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More than that, she prayed privately 
in her bedroom, at a set time each 
day, for God to make her son a 
preacher. Billy didn’t know this but 
he must have felt the pressure, for he 
often sounded off on the subject, 
saying he didn’t know what he would 
ever amount to but he sure wasn’t 
going to make that his life’s work. 
That was why his father, the day he 
caught Billy chewing tobacco and 
whipped him, couldn’t explain that 
it was a bad habit for a minister-to- 
be. It was also why Billy was sent to 
Bible camps in the mountains; he 
thought them a swell vacation. (A 
post card received from one such 
camp by a girl in Charlotte: “I sure 
hope you can come up this weekin. 
Billy.”’) 


Services at the family’s Sharon 
Presbyterian Church bored young 
Billy—hjs father whipped him once 
for fidgeting during a dull sermon— 
but the excitement of old-time re- 
vivals fascinated him. Charlotte was 
a crossroads for evangelists working 
the circuit of mill towns and farm 
markets in the red-hills and flatlands 
of the depression-ridden South. Billy 
was on a first-name basis with half a 
dozen itinerant preachers, some of 
whom stayed with the Grahams 
whenever they pitched their tents in 
Charlotte. Exposing her son to such 
men, and to their supper-table sto- 
ties of how they had swayed crowds 
in the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi, was part of his 
mother’s plan. 

So was attendance at revival meet- 
ings. Graham remembers being taken 
to hear Billy Sunday when he was 
four; he sat petrified because his fa- 
ther had warned him not to make a 
sound or else the prancing, acro- 
batic Sunday would embarrass him 
by calling out his name. Two North- 
ern Nazarene revivalists who camé 
to town awed him with their power 
to make sinners fall prostrate. The 
revivalist he enjoyed most was Cy- 
clone Mack, a lean giant with long 
black hair and an eagle’s glare, who 


prowled the platform roaring eye- . 


popping details of a wicked life of a 
gangster, gambler and murderer the 
Lord had snatched him from. And, 
of course, there was Mordecai Ham. 
His mother sent up thanks to the 
Lord the night Billy was converted. 


All this planted a spiritual bomb 
in Billy Graham. The right set of 
circumstances would trigger it. 

The fuse began to sputter on a 
Summer morning in 1936 when Billy 
Was seventeen and a Fuller Brush 
salesman. 

_At sunrise that morning, he and a 
fellow salesman, also seventeen, lay 
sleeping in the sawdust of a tent tab- 


ernacle in Monroe, North Carolina. 
They sprawled in their undershorts in 
front of the platform where every night 
converts came forward to confess and 
repent. The other boy, Grady Wilson, 
was dark haired and shorter than Billy, 
who lay with his mop of wavy blond 
hair nestled in the shavings and his 
frame stretched out its full six feet two 
inches. They were here because the 


beds of their side-street hotel had turned 
out to be infested. Their clothes were 
neatly laid out on folding chairs in the 
front row, their sample cases under- 
neath. 

The boys had graduated from high 
school that spring. They had taken 
summer jobs as door-to-door salesmen 
while trying to decide what to do next 
in life. Grady thought he might become 
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a preacher. Billy was vaguely thinking 
that a professional baseball career 
might offer an escape from a lifetime of 
milking cows morning and evening. He 
had played a little semipro ball and had 
once shaken hands with Babe Ruth, 
who told him he had the build, at any 
rate, to be a first baseman. 

An evangelist friend, the Rev. Jimmie 
Johnson, owned the tent in which the 
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boys lay sleeping. Presently he came 
over from his hotel and awakened 
them. Johnson, who was twenty- 
three, had stayed at Billy’s house 
when he made his debut as a reviv- 
alist the summer before, and Billy 
had enjoyed tagging around after 
him. Johnson mentioned that he was 
going to the county jail to conduct 
a service. Neither boy had ever seen 
the inside of a jail, and they asked 
if they could go along. 

In its dank interior, smelling of 
body odors and disinfectants, they 
saw a baker’s dozen thieves, drunks 
miserable with hangovers, assaulters 
and hapless vagrants. The boys ad- 
miringly watched Johnson greet the 
men and deliver a short sermon. The 
miscreants paced aimlessly, indiffer- 
ently, or stared morosely out the 
barred windows. 

Partly as a joke to embarrass 
Billy, Johnson put a hand on his 
shoulder and said, ‘““Now my friend 
here will give us five minutes of 
testimony.” 

Billy drew back in protest; but 
then, seeing Grady’s mocking smile, 
he set his sample case down and be- 
gan awkwardly telling the prisoners 
how he had been converted. Warm- 
ing to the sound of his words, he 
exclaimed, “‘I was a sinner and a no- 
good! I didn’t care anything about 
God, the Bible or people!’’ His voice 
took on a driving conviction: “Jesus 
changed my life!’ He waved his thin 
arms. ““He gave me peace and joy!” 
He strode down the corridor and 
pointed a long forefinger into the 
cells. ““He can give you peace and 
joy. He will forgive your sins as He 
forgave mine if you will only let 
Him into your heart!’ The drunks 
sat up, the thieves and vagrants 
turned toward him. “Jesus died so 
He could take your sins on His 
shoulders.” Face flushed, breathing 
hard, Billy picked up his brushes 
and walked trembling out of the jail. 


Young Graham went on ringing 
doorbells that summer, unaware 
that the lighted bomb would explode 
a little more than a year later. But 
he likes to think of the Monroe-jail 
incident as his first sermon, and with 
good reason. He struck the first key- 
note of his success the first try. In 
the years since, he has ranged the 
world to exhort presidents, plumb- 
ers, rice farmers, used-car salesmen, 
peat slaners, costermongers, G.I.’s, 
children, congressmen, geisha gitls, 
royal families, Wall Street brokers, 
pineapple packers, duchesses, snake 
charmers, and housewives in frocks, 
kimonosand saris—and at thecore of 
all his sermons is the same explosive 
testimony of Christ’s power to trans- 
form personality which he uttered 
in the Monroe jail. When he strays 
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from this theme, he senses that 
interest wanes. But when he returns — 
to the familiar phrases, the whiplash — 
authority of his conviction compels 
attention. 

Consider an instance that took — 
place in India a couple of years ago. — 
Graham walked smiling into the 
New Delhi office of Jawaharlal — 
Nehru. He had come by appoint-— 
ment, but the prime minister clearly 
was not overjoyed to meet him. Six 
weeks earlier, Bulganin and Khrush- 
chevy had toured India, and Nehru 
not only went with them, lending his 
popularity to the success of the visit, 
but also closed schools and govern- 
ment offices to swell the throngs. 
Now this young American evangel- 
ist, following the same route without 
the government’s blessing, was at- 
tracting even larger crowds. “ 

Nehru’s greeting was cordial, but — 
after Graham sat down, he said 
nothing. Graham, who had been 
briefed by Secretary of State Dulles, 
told Nehru how much Americans 
respected and admired him. Nehru 
said nothing. Billy went on to say 
that possibly Nehru had been mis- 
interpreted to many Americans. Si- 
lence. That perhaps most Americans — 
did not realize the social, political 
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and economic problems Nehru faced. 
Nehru twiddled a letter opener. 
Graham decided to tell him about 
his tour in India. Nehru looked at 
the ceiling, and Graham cut the re- 
cital short. 

About to admit defeat, Graham 
dropped the State Department ap- 
proach for one that never failed him. 
He leaned forward, long hands 
clasped between his knees: “Mr. 
Nehru, when I decided to live for 
Christ, He changed me. He gave me 
peace and joy! Before this decision, 
I didn’t care anything about God, 
the Bible or people. I was filled with 
intolerance, but the simple act 
changed my nature. I began to wor- 
ship God and I loved people no 
matter what color their skin might 
be. Christ can do that for everyone!” 

The Brahman put down the letter 
opener. Graham’s monologue gave 
way to genuine conversation. Nehru 
finally said that he was happy 
Graham had come to interpret Amer- 
ica to the Indian people and offered 
to help in any way he could. Graham’s 
opening service in New Delhi was 
presided over by Nehru’s minister of 
health, Madam Amrit Kaur, with 
five ambassadors and two queens 
sitting on the platform beside her. 

Besides Nehru, Graham has met 
many top men and ranking officials 
in a score of countries, and he has 
urged on all of them the same pre- 
scription for world peace: “The man 
who has given himself to Christ will 
not push the button that launches 
the atom bomb.” 

Many clergymen don’t think much 
of his panacea. They concede that 
his ‘‘perpendicular’ theology—the 
reciprocal love between God and 
man—is often ‘‘effective among in- 
dividuals who have pressing per- 
sonal, moral and religious perplexi- 
ties,” but they insist that it is inade- 
quate to solve problems raised by 
conflicting economies and dissimilar 
cultures in all parts of the world. 

A leading spokesman of this body 
of churchmen, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
writes in Christian Century: “There 
are many Christians and non-Chris- 
tians who are committed to tasks 
and responsibilities in common hu- 
man dilemmas which are not to be 
comprehended in any neat formulas 
of salvation. An individualistic ap- 
proach . . . is in danger of obscuring 


the highly complex tasks of jus- | 
tice .. . and of making too sharp dis- _ 


tinction between the ‘saved’ and 
“‘unsaved.’”’ 

Says Graham in reply: “I have 
read nearly everything Mr. Niebuhr 
has written and I feel inadequate be- 
fore his brilliant mind and his learn- 
ing. Occasionally I get a glimmer of 
what he is talking about. But if I 
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Old Town’s NEW 18’ LAPSTRAKE 


“east 


‘The Whole Tribe can put to sea in 

this big handsome beauty! She’s 18’ 

long, 92” wide, holds all the family 

with ease. Cruises up to 25 mph 

(powered by one 35-hp. motor). Like 
all Old Town Boats, she’s rugged... 

and ready for years and years of de- 
_ pendable service. 


_ FREE CATALOG describes lapstrakes, canoes, 


sailboats, dinghies, skiffs—craft for every kind 
of boating fun. Send for your copy TODAY. 


OLD TOWN BOATS 


| 
rr) 
| ‘Old Town Canoe Co., 572 Middle St., Old Town, Maine | 


I ) PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG 
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tried to preach as he writes, people 
would be so bewildered they would 
walk out.”’ 


Did Billy Graham climb to the 
top on his own? Or did an enterpris- 
ing press drum-beat him to fame? 

Graham worked the evangelistic 
circuit from 1945 to 1949. He was 
doing fairly well but getting no more 
than a couple of paragraphs in local 
papers. Outside of churchgoing cir- 
cles, nobody knew him. 

In 1949, having failed to fill Balti- 
more’s 2800-seat Lyric Theater in a 
series of meetings, Graham moved 
on to the “world’s largest revival 
tent” in Los Angeles. After two 
weeks, he was asking God whether to 
stay on orreturn East. He got his sign. 

Canny William Randolph Hearst 
looked down from San Simeon, saw 
a phenomenon for the making, and 
sent his editors a two-word message: 
“Puff Graham.” 

Hearst. reporters, sob sisters, col- 
umnists and photographers scurried 
for the tent. What they saw they 
splashed on the pages of the Exam- 
iner and the Herald-Express. Other 
Los Angeles papers, recalling the 
good old days of Aimee Semple 
McPherson, took up the cry. Breath- 
lessly they reported parties that Jane 
Russell and other stars hurried to 
throw for the blond Gabriel-in- 
Gabardine. They played up the 
Atomic Apostle’s salvation of off- 
beat converts, including a bawdy- 
house wiretapper, an Olympic run- 
ner, and a radio-singer playboy who 
was so inspired he subsequently ran 
for president on the. Prohibition 
ticket. Newspaper readers got round- 
by-round descriptions of Billy wres- 
tling the devil for the battered soul 
of gangster Mickey Cohen. (It was a 
draw.) Soon the “world’s largest 
revival tent’? couldn’t .hold the 
crowds. 

At this point Henry Luce, who 
later backed Graham’s New York 
crusade, looked westward, saw the 
bonfire Hearst had started and lit 
his own torch fromit. As Billy headed 
for his next stand, Boston, Time and 
Life prepared to echo his prophecy 
that ‘‘a great spiritual awakening” 
was at hand. 

He expected to evangelize for one 
week in Park Street Congregational 
Church. But Boston newspapers, en- 
gaged in a circulation war, made the 
handsome young preacher Page One 
reader bait. On opening night, 2500 
couldn’t get into the church. Graham 
moved to Mechanics Hall, which 
seats 6000. The presses rolled on. He 
shifted into Boston Garden and 
preached to 14,000 inside, 11,000 
outside. He moved out to Boston 
Common and preached to 50,000. 

Continued on Page 143 
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because Hertz has a more 
efficient reservation service... 


See ‘‘High Adventure with Lowell Thomas” (CBS-TV). Watch your newspaper for time and dates. 


MR. LOWELL THOMAS HAS THE 


Posed picture? Sure. But Mr. Thomas is no 
stranger to us. When we asked him why he 
prefers to rent Hertz cars, he told us: ‘“‘Maybe 
you can say it better, but when IJ ask you to 
have a car waiting for me in another city, it’s 
there on the button!”’ 

As you know, Mr. Thomas is a busy man. 
He travels far and fast. Making films. On-the- 
spot radio and television interviews. Hunting 
high adventure. To save time he takes a plane 


“RENT IT 


or train. He knows that all you need do is 
call your local Hertz office and a bright new 
Turboglide Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine car 
will be waiting at your destination. That’s 
The Hertz Idea! And when time means money, 
you'll find no more economical way to travel. 

Hertz has more offices by far where you can 
rent, leave and make reservations for a car. 
The kind you like to drive. Expertly main- 
tained. Cleaner. More dependable. With power 


HERTZ IDEA! 


steering, too. And the low national average 
rate is only $38.50 a week plus 9 cents a mile. 
That includes all gasoline and oil you use en 
route, and proper insurance. 

Try The Hertz Idea, too. Call your local 
Hertz office to reserve a car on your next busi- 
ness or vacation trip. We’re listed under 
“Hertz” in alphabetical phone books every- 
where. Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


=~ HERTZ 


Rent a car 


HERE... LEAVE IT THERE” NOW, NATION-WIDE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE! (Between Hertz cities on rentals of $25.00 or more. For Chevrolet sedans and comparable models only.) 


Continued from Page 141 
| Graham still hasn’t recovered from 
the shock. “I'll never forget those 
crowds. Religion wasn’t considered 
news. But when we went on to Port- 
land, Maine, the headlines telling of 
our arrival looked like war had been 
red.” 
_ That’s how it started. But if the 
ewspapers had invented a jerry- 
it myth, Graham would have 
ed and vanished. Instead, he be- 
an running at top speed, staging 
unprecedented “crusades” in such 
cities as St. Louis, Dallas, Detroit, 
Houston, Minneapolis and Atlanta. 


~ ee 


r 1954, the fame of Billy Graham 
had spread abroad. Clergymen of 
re than a thousand Greater Lon- 
churches, unhappy over empty 
fs, invited him to come over. He 
ready now for the assignment, 
accepted. Always anxious to 
se, he put aside his purple and 
hio-green suits and his necktie 
izoned with a hand-painted 
in favor of a conservative 
drobe—including a hat—which 
e thought the British would ap- 
of. He even suggested to Ruth, 
s wife, that she wear no lipstick 
there, but she didn’t agree. 
ae throng of church folk singing 
hymns greeted him at Waterloo sta- 
tion, but trouble lay ahead. Weeks 
before his arrival, Graham had sent 
his experts over to begin a trumpet- 
ing publicity campaign. Soon his 
portrait was staring accusingly and 
nescapably from thousands of post- 
billboards and bus placards, and 
> people of London, only 10 per 
ent of them churchgoers, smoldered 
with resentment. Then he was quoted 
as saying that socialism had done 
more harm to England than Hitler’s 
bombs, and open hostility broke out. 


The word he had dictated was “‘secu- _ 


larism,’’ Graham pleaded, not “‘so 
cialism,’ but no one listened. The 
press denounced “‘this surplus Amer- 
ican saint,” “a hot gospeler come 
from God’s Own Country to save 
our souls.” Labor M.P.’s demanded 
his deportation as “‘an undesirable 
alien.” Infuriated rectors wrote let- 
ters that made hash of the British 
tradition of understatement. 

Small wonder that Graham now, 

asked what he considers the most 
dramatic moment of his life, replies, 
“The moment that stands out.above 
all others was that opening night at 
London’s Harringay Arena. 
“We had rented the arena for 
three months and now nobody 
thought it could be filled for one 
night. I had invited Senator Syming- 
ton of Missouri and Senator Bridges 
of New Hampshire to fly over to 
represent the American people and 
to give words of greeting. 


“Early that afternoon Senator 
Symington called me and said Am- 
bassador Aldrich felt that, because 
of the criticism I was under, it might 
be well if they did not attend. 

“T was at a low ebb. 

“At six o’clock my executive sec- 
retary called my hotel and said only 
a handful were at the arena, but over 
three hundred newspapermen and 
newsreel cameramen were taking 
pictures of the empty. seats and ey- 
eryone seemed to be having a good 
laugh. 

“The Ford Motor Company had 
furnished me with a car and chauf- 
feur. At six-thirty my wife and I got 
in the car to drive the eight miles to 
Harringay Arena. | had been in ago- 
nizing prayer for months for this 
moment. Now the moment had ar- 
rived and it looked like certain de- 
feat. I remember my wife and I held 
hands on the way out, ready for 
whatever God had in store for us. It 
was snowing, sleeting and raining at 
the same time. A dreadful night 
even for London. 

“When we arrived, we could not 
see a person in sight. I steeled myself 
to go in and face an empty arena. 

“Mr. Haymaker, one of the cru- 
sade organizers, came running out 
and exclaimed, ‘The building is 
packed and thousands are on the 
other side trying to get in.’ I could 
hardly believe my ears. Tears of 


gratefulness to God welled up in my ~ 


eyes. He had not forsaken me. 

“T asked, ‘Where did all the peo- 
ple come from?’ Mr. Haymaker said, 
‘I don’t know, they’ve come in the 
last twenty minutes from every- 
where.’ 

“T went into the room that had 
been set aside for my office, and 
there stood Senator Symington and 
Senator Bridges. Senator Symington 
said, ‘While taking a bath, I couldn’t 
get this meeting off my mind, so I 
called Senator Bridges and told him 
we cannot let Billy down.’ 

“We walked up on the platform 
and there was the great arena abso- 
lutely jammed to capacity, hundreds 
standing. On the platform were bish- 
ops of the Anglican church and re- 
ligious leaders from all over Brit- 
ain. In the audience were members 
of Parliament and other leaders of 
British life. Between me and the au- 
dience were three hundred skeptical 
newspaper people. 

“The Bishop of Barking leaned 
over to me and said, ‘Billy, I don’t 
think you ought to try to give an in- 
vitation tonight.’ However, when I 
stood up to preach, I knew that God 
was with me. I did give an invita- 
tion, and hundreds of people came 
out of their seats, down the long 
aisles, and stood to give their lives 
to Christ. 


Ae iar Be 
Wouldn‘t you like to join the W. I. 
Rose family? They moved from the mid- 
west 7 years ago. Successful, a healthy 
and happy family, they now enjoy every 
month outdoors. They visit interesting 
places and events—ride, golf, hunt, fish, 
take pictures. They say, “New Mexico is 
the place to live.” And you'll agree. 
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EATON’S CALAIS RIPPLE 


Join the discriminating people who use Calais Ripple writing 
paper. You'll like its distinctive texture, luxurious 

deckled edges and lined envelopes. Calais Ripple is one of 
Eaton’s Open Stock Letter Paper classics 
that are always available, always match. 
Paper and envelopes sold separately. 


“Key Send your name, address and 25¢ in coin 

i “fh. for a generous sample (10 sheets, 5 lined 
éi pes), and get free, an attractive, handy Stamp 
Holder for your purse or pocket. Address: Dept.H-2. 


Offer limited within the U.S. Expires Dec. 31, 1958 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION ie, 
Cormen 


Order promptly and receive 
FREE STAMP HOLDER 


Stay for a lifetime 


of year-round good living in 


| New Mexico 


Land of Enchantment 


Enjoy your vacation this winter in 
New Mexico and you’ll want to return: 


‘because here living is interesting, lei- 


surely, fun. Modern cities blend with 
old pueblos, charming plazas, magnifi- 
cent scenery. Here are pre-historic 
ruins, Indian villages, lakes and 
streams, National Parks and Monu- 
ments, fine highways and accommoda- 
tions. You’ll come to play... and want 
to stay for a lifetime. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX 58G STATE CAPITOL 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES 


is the place to go! 


“s L th _ Charm and graciousness are inherent in the very 
atmosphere of this beautiful Island. What a glorious 
sight awaits you! Multi-hued mountains, white sand beaches, 
the clear turquoise waters of the Caribbean and Jamaica’s 

superb climate all conspire to raise your spirits. A glamorous 

social calendar and native entertainment will win your applause. 

Of course, there are sports of all sorts, sights to see you 

won’t want to miss... and precious bargains in “Free Port” shops. 


With accent on pleasure. ..come to Jamaica. 


eet S.S. EVANGELINE and S.S. YARMOUTH sail weekly from Miami 
on Tuesdays to Jamaica. Go on one... return on the other ship, if you like. 


See your Travel Agent... You'll save time and effort 


Write for Full-color folder © JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD e 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


CHICAGO * MIAMI « TORONTO, CANADA « KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


“To this day, I cannot remember 
what I said. But I shall never forget 
that opening night.” 

What did he say? The Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association makes mov- 
ies of all his crusades. The London 
crusade film depicts only a brief shot 
of his opening remarks at Harrin- 
gay. It shows Graham gripping each 
side of the pulpit, something akin to 
fright on his face, and pleading with 
an agonized tenderness for under- 
standing: ““We have not come to 
save London. We are not here to try 
to reform you. We can only hope to 
light a little spark. We have come at 
the invitation of the leaders of your 
church to help them bring a spiritual 
awakening such as you have not had 
since Wesley.” 

Was he a hit or a flop? He had to 
wait till next day for the reviews. 

“Far from being in bad taste and 
alien to the British way,” said the 
London Times, the Harringay serv- 
ice was “most demure’’; it added 
that there were already preachers in 
Britain “who are not only overswept 
by more passion but who command 
more of the demagogic parts than 
Mr. Graham.” Cassandra, agnostic 
satirist of the Daily Mirror, who had 
given Graham a particularly bad 
time, recanted: “I never thought 
that friendliness . . . and simplicity 
could cudgel us sinners so damned 
hard. We live and learn.” Said the 
Manchester Guardian: “He has a 
holy simplicity.” 

He was in. From there he could 
“go from victory to victory to vic- 
tory.” 

The next three months more than 
1,500,000 came to hear him in Har- 
ringay Arena and 38,447 “‘came 
forward.” The ranking convert was 
the First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff, Admiral of the Fleet 
Rhoderick R. McGrigor, G.C.B., 
D.S.O. One day Graham spoke to 
186,000 persons in two outdoor 
stadiums. Subsequently, on seven 
rainy nights, with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at his side, he drew a 
total of 450,000 to London’s Wem- 
bley stadium; of the 23,806 converts 
one was Sir John Hunt, leader of the 
expedition that conquered Mount 
Everest. Cambridge University 


opened its doors, and Graham, . 


wearing robes, conducted a week- 
long series of services which were 
carried by a telephone hookup to 
five other universities. During his 
six-week crusade in Glasgow, the 
government reactivated Great Brit- 
ain’s bomber-alert telephone net- 
work, dormant since World War II, 
to carry the sermons by loud- 
speakers into halls and churches in 
2500 towns. A Glasgow University 
team, taking the negative, won a de- 
bate with Oxford on the question, “‘Is 
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Graham an Undesirable Alien?” 
The House of Commons, which at 
first had thought he was, gave a 
luncheon and a dinner in his honor, 
Harold MacMillan, now Prime Min- 
ister, presided at the luncheon. 
The upper classes claimed him: 
lords and ladies entertained the 
Grahams from Dorchester House to 
Holyrood Palace. (At one such party, 
Graham recalls, he turned to a per- 


t 


fectly attired man and said, “Your — 


Grace, I don’t believe we’ve met.” 
The man replied, “I’m your waiter, 
sir.””) There were cocktail parties at 
Claridge’s. (“Even the evangelical 
bishops over there take wine and 
sherry,” said Ruth. “‘Bill and I were 
so full of orange juice I thought we 
would never want to see any again.”’) 
They were invited to Clarence House 
by the Queen Mother and Princess 
Margaret. (“The Queen Mother came 
toward us with her hand out- 
stretched,” Ruth said. “I didn’t 
know whether to curtsy first or shake 
hands first. Bill said it looked as 
though I'd tripped over a rug.”’) The 


high-level conquest was completed — 


when Winston Churchill asked the 
evangelist to visit him—“I told him 


c 


what Christ had done for me and — 


could do for the world”’—and Queen 
Elizabeth invited the Grahams to 
luncheon and Billy to preach pri- 


vately in Windsor Chapel to herself, 


her husband and her mother. 
Continued on Page 146 


The HOLIDAY 
Way to Say 
Thank You 


If you've been puzzling over 
how to thank folks for those 
unexpected Christmas gifts— 
look no further. Here’s the 
perfect solution . . . HOLIDAY 
gift subscriptions. 

It's so easy to give HOLIDAY 
and so economical too. You 
can give a full year of 
HOLIDAY pleasure for just 
$5. AND two 1-year gifts 
cost only $8, three 1-year 
gifts $11, four 1-year gifts 
$14—with each additional 
1-year gift costing only $3.50! 


Just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1275 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Penna. 


We'll announce each gift 
with a gay card 
in your name—so mail 
your order to us right away. 
We'll be glad to bill you later! 
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LD COLONY designs sportswear knits in 80% ‘““Orlon’’, 20% cotton. Blouson to i i i i i ; i 
: ts a . c : p, $4, over shorts $5. Cardigan top, $5, with Capri pants, $8. Tops in white with vari-colored stripes. Sizes S. M. L. Shorts and pants 
red, shrimp, cruise blue or chalk blue. Sizes 8-16, 7-15, All prices approximate. Best & Co.; L. S. Ayres & Company; Halle Bros., Cleve.; Haggarty’s, Beverly Hills; Miller & Rhoads: Dayton’s; F. & Eeraur. 


Now... New Luxury Separates of 80% “Orlon’ and 20% cotton 


S. Pat. Off. 
° e 

Machine Wash, Machine Dry... Emerge Ready to Wear 
| Achieved for the first time ... sportswear that’s modern dryer}t—and emerge ready to wear in less 

automatic wash-and-wear. Thanks to a high per- than an hour. For freshening”, just drop them in 
| centage of ‘“Orlon’* acrylic fiber and a new system the dryer 5 to 10 minutes. They come out sporting 

of workmanship executed by the manufacturer, all the built-in benefits of “Orlon”’... lasting rich- 

you can own fashions that go through the com- ness, shape retention, brighter colors and untold 

plete washing cycle, do their own ironing in a comfort ... beautiful benefits for home or away. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
REG, U. S. PAT. OFF 


‘ons, if given, or in modern-type dryer: use wash-and-wear setting, run complete cycle, and remove garment immediately. For many 


“Orlon’* is Du Pont's regi m f t Ww mi i in i 
gistered trade! ark for its acrylic fiber. Follo anufacturer's care instructi 

t immediately and let cool on hanger at room temperature. Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabrics or garments shown here. 
Y Pp ’ g 


| Ider-type dryers, use “low” or ‘medium’ setting (150°F.-160°F.), run up to 25 minutes, remove garmen 
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Switzerland 


Flag Swinging... 


In most Swiss villages you will see ''Fahnenschwingen” per- 


formed. Skillfully each man waves his scarlet and white flag and then tosses 
it high into the clear Alpine air to the tuneful accompaniment of the alphorn. 
A thrilling memory to make your trip so much more enjoyable — especially 
during the Pageant of Switzerland, 1958. Throughout the year special events 
are being held highlighted by the Women’s Exposition in Zurich, July 17 to 


September 15. 


See your Travel Agent. Or write to: 
Swiss National Tourist Office 


Dept. 8-2, 10 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
661 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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Created rainpel Chamber ‘Gt Commares? 
Room H-8, Chamber Building, Tampa Florida. 


Please send me the.3 FREE folders. 
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HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


SPECTACLE! Tampa— only city in 
the world certain to be invaded and 
captured by Pirates every February! 
Full week of high carnival begins Feb. 
10... Florida State Fair, America’s 
largest winter exposition, opens Feb. 
4 for 11 exciting days and nights... 


Latin American Fiesta offers a week 


of colorful festivities March 22-29. 
Plan to see them all! 


THRILLS! For a thrill-a-second see 
Jai Alai, world’s fastest game . . 
Watch the thorobreds run at Sunshine 
Park; and the greyhounds at Tampa 
Dog ‘Track . . . Championship tennis, 
golf, pistol tournaments, and other 
events crowd Tampa’s winter sports 
calendar. 


VACATION FUN! Enjoy great fish- 
ing, golf; relax on nearby beaches. Go 
sightseeing! Most of Florida’s famous 
attractions are easy to reach from 
Tampa. Don’t miss Fairyland, Tampa’s 
new storybook park for children, that 
depicts 15 fairy tales. Visit Tampa‘s 
Latin Quarter and dine at famous 
Spanish restaurants. 

For more fun — for new vacation 
adventure — plan your holiday this 
yeer in Tampal 
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Continued from Page 144 

Sweeps through the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands and West 
Germany attracted crowds of 30,000 
to 100,000 in outdoor stadiums. 
Graham turned up for the Big Four 
summit conference at Geneva, at- 
tended church with Eisenhower and 
Dulles, held his own rally for 20,000 
in Eaux Vives Park, and proclaimed 
over 800 radio stations that the con- 
ference would fail unless God were 
made the Number One Delegate. 

A part of the Paris press warned 
that he was coming to predomi- 
nantly Catholic France to lead an 
anti-Catholic crusade. But, after he 
had preached for five nights in the 
Velodrome d’Hiver—the balcony 
rimmed with cognac signs, the light- 
ing going haywire, the amplification 
system cutting out, voluble French- 
men scrambling to escape the drip- 
pings of a leaking roof—the news- 
paper Le Monde said, “Better bow 
before the spiritual dynamism of 
this man, whose formula and phrases 
are perhaps infantile, but who touches 
his public. ... The French Protestants 
who asked him to come to our coun- 
try made no mistake.” 


I was discussing all this with 
Graham’s father, a lank, soft-spoken 
man, when he began to relate a curi- 
ous story. “I’ve always hesitated to 
tell this to anybody,” he said, “‘be- 
cause I didn’t think they’d believe 
it. But back in the early “Thirties, 
during the depression, several of us 
belonged to a Christian Business- 
men’s Committee—insurance men, 
real-estate men, the head of a biscuit 


HOLIDAY 


MEXICO'S 
CONSTITUTION HIGHWAY 


TRAVEL 


company—men with deep religious 
convictions. One day about twenty- 
five of us got together here on t! 
farm before daylight. We went to a 
pine grove out back. We fasted 
day, didn’t eat a thing, from sunrise 
to sunset, and we spent the day on 
our knees in the pine needles. First 
one man praying, then another, 
sometimes several of us praying a 
once. What we prayed for was for 
the Lord to send a man who would 
take the Gospel to all the world and 
turn men in far places to Christ.” 

“Was Billy in on that?” I asked, 

“No, he wasn’t but about twelve, 
But that’s the point. Here we were 
praying for the Lord to send such a 
man and all the time there he was on 
the place.” 

I mentioned this story to Graham. 
He snapped his fingers in sudden 
recollection. “I remember that day! 
I didn’t know what they were pray- 
ing about, but I remember seeing 
and hearing them down there when! 
went to school, and they were still 
it when I came home. I didn’t ohn 
of Dad at that time as particularly de- 
vout. I’d never seen anything like it, 

“Late that afternoon I was out in 
the milking barn with one of the 
hired hands. We were pitching fresh 
straw into the stalls. The hired man 
said, “Who are those fellows maki 
all that noise down there?’ I said, 
‘I guess just a bunch of religious fa- 
natics that talked Dad into letting 
them come out here and use 
woods.’ We both laughed and went 
back to spreading straw.” 


The concluding article on Billy Graham will ap) peat 
in next month’s Hoipay. 


TIPS 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


Q. “What can you tell me about the new 
motor route to Mexico City, that can be 
used as a change from the old reliable Pan 


American Highway ?” 


M. T., Indianapolis, Ind. 


® For the first time, motorists 
journeyingto Mexicothrough East- 


ern and Central Texas have an al- 
ternate route from the border to 


Constitution Highway 
Pan American Highway . 


Mexico City. The new, 861-mile Constitution Highway stretches 
south from Piedras Negras on the Rio Grande (opposite Eagle 
Pass, Texas) through country that is practically mountain free, a 
reassuring change from the Pan American’s tortuous mountain 
passes. The new, black-top road passes through Saltillo, founded 
in 1586; the commercial and mining center of San Luis Potosi; _ 
and venerable Querétaro. Accommodations along the way are 
somewhat limited as yet, but new hotels and motels are spring- 


ing up fast. 


Plan on making the 861-mile trip in three days, with two over- 
night stops in Saltillo and San Juan Potosi, established towns 
where you'll have a better chance for good accommodations. 
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Golden Moment... the anticipation with which Johnnie Walker 
is awaited is the result of the skill of craftsmen with generations of experi- 
ence to guide them. Their mastery of the art of mingling soft, clear High- 
land spring water and malt, fragrant with rich peat smoke, creates the 
renowned taste of Johnnie Walker. For golden moments of pure pleasure, 
ask for Johnnie Walker Red Label Scotch at your favourite restaurant. 
Enjoy those same golden moments at home with your friends, too. 


JOHNNIE WALKER «+ RED LABEL + SCOTCH WHISKY 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF * IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 


= Scotch Whisky Distillers 
a ee John Walker & Sons Limited 
f ; “ 
\ 
/, BORN 1820 
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«. Still 
going strong 
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Deluxe, conducted air-cruises 
to all parts of the world 


Creators of these favorite 
annual tours— 


AROUND THE WORLD Northern Hemi- 
sphere (Mar. 20; 90 days). The original 
Around the World air cruise; via Orient, Bali, 
Nepal, India, Ceylon, Mideast, Mediterranean. 


AROUND THE WORLD Southern Route 
(Mar. 20; 77 days). Via South Seas, New 
Zealand, Australia, plus 6 weeks in Africa. 


Cl WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN (April 9; 
60 dz ays). Madeira, Canary Islands, Morocco, 
Spain, Majorca, Corsica, Malta, Sicily, Rome. 


BEST OF EUROPE (May 2; 88 days). A 
superbly complete coverage of Europe's 
finest attractions; starting with Spring in Spain 
and moving northward with the ideal seasons. 


SCANDINAVIA (July 26; 38 days). Includ- 

ing Norway (with 13 day TEOR 
cruise to North Cape, Arctic Circle, Spitzbergen, 
Polar Ice Pack); also Finland, Sweden, Denmark. 


New comb. Sea-and-Air PAN-PACIFIC 
CRUISES to South Seas, Australia, Orient. 
(77 days, lv. May 8; 66 days, Iv. June 11). 


Check brochures desired 


Zone. State. 


727 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 
TRinity 0146 


WORLD 
CRUISES 


ATB 
ad 


By Air 


FUROPE 
“ 695 a : ; 2 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED GOLDEN CIRCLE TOURS 


First Class Hotels 
Meals Included 
DeLuxe Transportation 
10-20 COUNTRIES 17-67 DAYS 
Write for free brochure H-1 or see your Travel Agent 
AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 


18 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
©0000 00000008 00000008008000000 


20th and May 22nd. European Grand Tour visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE— 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED .. . includes round trip 
tourist steamship passage, all hotels, most meals, 
all sightseeing, transportation, transfers and even 
tips. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 
members. Immediate reservations necessary. SEE 
Rg AGENT or write for Free Booklet 
o. 7-C. 


—_ 
> 
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CARAVAN TOURS, 


Tl COUNTRIES 
Sailing on QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, S.S. UNITED STATES 
S.S. MAASDAM, EMPRESS of ENGLAND, S.S. FLANDRE and S.S. HOMERIC 


18 Sailings from New York, February 14th thru May 7th, and 2 Special Tours Sailing from Canada on May 


OT eae 


| Address 


~ AUTO-EUROPE, in. 


NEW YORK: Dept. 48, 25 W. 58th St., New York 19 (Next fo Hotel Plaza) Plaza 3-1752 
CHICAGO: Dept. 48, 153 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Michigan 2-5906 


Yes, I’m Going to Europe! 


Please send me absolutely FREE the new edition of the 
ABC’s of EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL plus information on purchase, re-pur- 
chase and rental of a car in Europe. No obligation to me, of course. 


DRESS. 


STATE. 


1. WE BUY A NEW CAR FOR YOU 


No Purchase Price to Pay= as 
Unlimited Mileage low as 


All Touring Documents Included 


Full Insurance Coverage 


2. PURCHASE — REPURCHASE PLA 


New Car depreciation $18 Bet 
Unlimited Mileage as lowas eek 


Repurchase in Dollars Brecnecdl 
AtsO 


RENTAL PLAN ,.wc; 515° 


A Network of Agencies 
in 16 Countries to assist you 


SEE the cars you will drive 
on display at our showroom 
or WRITE Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N.Y., El 5-6330 


per Day 
+ mileag 


25th 
Year 


ne |UD 


Year-around departures, 
11 superb escorted and inde- 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. tours from 30-160 days. 


EUROPE 


30 Days JROPE 30 Days $660 ||" More than 
MEXICO —18 Days $249} | 300 off-the 
SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099)| peat" 
ORIENT 45 Days $9981 teins tor 
HAWAII 14 Days $398]! the budget 
HOLY LAND 26 Days $1438!! minded ! 


AFRICA 40 days $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere.'’ 60 Day Euro- 
Deantrips incl. steamer fr. $585. / 


"For the Young of All Ages” 


SS BD AA 545 Sth Ave., New York 17 
WorLo Travel, inc. Dept. H MU 2-6544 


Ask 
Your 

Travel 
Agent 


to $798 


CARAVAN TOURS 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


| Name 


! 
| Please send Free Booklet No. 7-C | 
| 
| 
! 


State / 


Cit 


Bargain Air Fares 
to Latin America 


MIAMI TO 


30-DAY EXCURSION RATE 


— $392” 


ROUND TRIP 


! Fly REAL to Gay, Romantic 

Brazil! You'll travel 

first-class in a Douglas 

four-motor Skymaster 

(four flights weekly), 

with complimentary hot meals served 

aloft, attentive bi-lingual stewardesses, 
66 lb. baggage allowance. 


You'll have fun on Copacabana Beach... 
dance to exciting rhythms in fabulous 
nightclubs...see Sao Paulo, and other 
cities and sights that make Brazil your 
most thrilling travel adventure. 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 


Fly ke 


(BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES) 
NEW YORK—545 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. C. 
CHICAGO—S16 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 


OTO and Olson's Campus Tours, the only 

exclusive specialists in personally escorted 

ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 

most complete program of eight country 

itineraries featuring London, Rome and 

Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 

ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2195 up. 

DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1695 up. 

STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1495 up. 

49 to 98 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 

Traver Write today for ilistrated 


ee RGANIZATION booklets, “H-5! 
2 s 1N. La Salle St., Chicago 5 Wh. 
LA or Your Local Travel Agent 
SHANTY BOAT 


Orson 


A = ati holiday 
afloat —cruising Inland through 
tropical Florida. One week—$90.00. 


For illustrated booklet and rates write to 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 
OUR EIGHTH YEAR 


IT IS NOT HOW MUCH YOU SPEND 
BUT HOW WELL YOU SPEND IT! 


One of Europe's oldest Tour Operators offers a wide 
variety of escorted VALUE tours using Cunard’ 's Queens. 


First eae ane reyes of EAR) 


cial aee: ++. +. $1050 up 
nade rade Titi Tour of Europe 
42 days from N.Y.. sees eeweee cece + $852 UP 
Motor Coach Tour of Spain 
19 days from London.. .. $238 


Scandinavian Tour 
14 days trom 1 London 


Many others from 1 to 12 days in Britain & on the Continent 
WRITE FOR COLORFUL BROCHURES TO: 
FRAMES TOURS &ii88 

Est, 1881 
185 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


But Bookings ONLY through your local Agent. If you 
do not know any, we will be glad to recommend one. 


Europe—Music & Art Cultural Tour 

Really See Europe—in my 6th personally guided party. 
Festivals, sights, music & art, Brussels World’s Fair and 9 
countries, finest guides, concert previews. Ly. NY July 3, 
45 days & up. Enroll Now! Free, ‘Color Brochure H’’. 


Dr. D. S. Wheelwright, State College, San Francisco 27, Cal. 
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WHAT ARE YOU 
HIDING IN THERE? 


Continued from Page 68 


slip past the customs three times, 
but he will be caught on the fourth 
attempt. 

Customs authorities are inclined 
to discount the volume of amateur 
smuggling. They feel the generous 
allowance of $500 worth of imports 
permitted each individual duty free 
is a handsome dispensation and 
must materially reduce temptation. 
Every year, however, a few venture- 
some citizens find their hearts pound- 
ing, their adrenal glands stepped up 
to overtime production, but their 
demeanor (they hope) carefree, while 
customs inspectors make routine, 
casual passes at their luggage. 

These days, the average tourist 
may conclude that no special knack 
is required to smuggle something 
small; a lady’s watch, say, worth 
$1500, or a diamond ring worth per- 
haps five or six times as much. A 
year or so ago, one was obliged to 
list meticulously all items purchased 
abroad and show the list to’an in- 
spector on request, a procedure 
freighted with peril. Today, how- 
ever, the returning traveler operates 
on the honor system; his declara- 
tion has been much simplified; if he 


‘states simply that his purchases do 


not exceed the $500 allowance, usu- 
ally he will be waved past the inspec- 
tor without having to rae his 
bags. 

As might be expected in this bad 
old world, such a procedure beck- 


- ons imperatively to the more larcen- 


ous among us. Some travelers react 
to the obliging Customs Service like 
a hunter who finds a sitting bird in 
his sights. They feel they can dis- 
pense with the time-honored para- 
phernalia of subterfuges for conceal- 
ing valuable trinkets: the half-empty 
package of cigarettes, the tube of 
toothpaste, the hollow shoe heel, the 
false-bottomed trunk tray. These 
days a pocket or a purse will serve as 
well. They consider that the customs 
inspectors are, after all, only human, 
and only civil servants, and would 
have to be equipped with electroni¢ 
eyes, and be monstrously uncivil to 
boot, to trap every amateur smug- 

gler who climbs off a ship or a plane 
from abroad. 

Despite the apparently cursory 
customs inspection, the fact that am- 
ateur smugglers are caught shoul 
not be surprising. For they are, aft 
all, amateurs. Naively, they belie: 
that while training may be requiret 
of a physician, or an accountant, 
a lawyer, none is required to be a 
efficient thief. On the other hand tl 
customs inspectors, in addition 


being obliging and courteous, are 
superbly schooled and trained for 
their work. Their reasons for suspi- 
cion may sound vague (‘“There was 
something about him,” they will say, 
or “Her shoes didn’t seem to go 
with the rest of her outfit,’ or “I 
didn’t like the way he walked’’) but 
they are solidly founded on experi- 
enced observation. When the in- 
spector’s sixth sense is alerted, his 
fingers probe to gauge the dimen- 
sions of a suitcase, or his eye looks 
for the unusual stitching on the re- 
sewn label. Or, when his suspicions 
are truly aroused, he may demon- 
strate that he does have electronic 
eyes, and invite the suspected trav- 
eler to step inside a cumbersome 
device called the Inspectoscope, 
which will reveal even a swallowed 
gem. One way or another, the in- 
spectors know, the amateurs with 
goofy regularity will contrive to 
trip themselves up. 

Even if the amateur is an accomp- 
lished performer he is likely to be 
caught. In all likelihood the item 
he—or, as it happens more fre- 
quently, she—intends to smuggle 
has at some time been involved in 
an ordinary legal transaction. The 
watch, the ring, the Paris frock, the 
fur coat—it was licitly purchased 
from a respectable merchant. In- 
voices were filled out; bills of sale 
were recorded ; traveler’s checks were 
signed. Does the purchaser imagine, 
however, that the salesgirl imme- 
diately reported to the American 
consulate? If she does report it, the 
salesgirl has a motive: weeks later, 
if the purchaser is caught attempt- 
ing to smuggle the watch, the ring, 
the frock, the fur coat into America, 
she stands to profit to the extent of 
25 per cent of the sales price. 

So enters the informer, the cus- 
toms agent’s best friend. Embit- 
tered professional smugglers, as they 
are in process of being dragged off to 
jail, have been known to complain 
that customs agents depend ninety 
per cent on informers and ten per 
cent on luck. This is a libel on the 
very competent law-enforcement ma- 
chinery of the Customs Service, but 
there is no doubt that the service, 
like a police force, could not func- 
tion without the assistance of in- 
formers. 

The informer is everywhere and 
his motives are various. Consider 
the case of Mr. X and Mr. Y, fast 
friends, both wealthy businessmen 
in a fair-sized city of Ohio. Since the 
war they have tooled off to Europe, 
hand in hand with their wives, again 
and again. And each time, on their 
return, Mr. X filled out his declara- 
tion stoutly and punctiliously, and 
paid his duty. And each time Mr. Y 

Continued on Page 151 
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We'll buy YOU || 
a NEW CAR 
for touting 


PURCHASE PRICE 
TO PAY 


Citroen, Renault, Simea, Panhard, 

ete. There’s no investment. It’s 

your car for as little as $99. a month 

for 3 months. Includes everything. 
For free **Europe by Car Guide,” 


send departure date, length of 
stay, number in your party 


Dept. H-2 


INC. 
37 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


* PL 5-4739 


MAUPINTOURS ’'58 


See your travel agent or write 

Tom Maupin now for brochures on 
these Maupintour holidays — frequent 
tour group departures or your own 
individual travel plans. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow, Leningrad plus many other 
Soviet Union cities. 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Brussels Exposition plus Paris, London, 
Amsterdam and European extensions. 


CONGO AFRICA 


Exciting hunting safari in the 
Belgian Congo — monthly departures. 


HOLY LAND 


Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel plus European countries. ' 


WRITE NOW 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates, 
1236 Massachusetts, Lawrence, Kansas 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Programs with steamship passage: 
Grand Circle, 78 days visiting 18 countries; dep. 
June 6, 7, and July rhage Mly Or a $1195 


Olympian Adventure, 76 days visiting 13 coun- 
tries with Greece; dep. June 14............... $1395 


Standard Circle, 60 days visiting 13 countries; 
dep! June Te TSPBaho et. ee eve Soc c es $1028 


Highlights Circle, 56 days visiting 12 countries; 
dep. June 2, 28 $9 
Programs with air travel: 


Grand Air Circle, 63 days visiting 18 countries; 
epi Jane LT) PUY Wc a cA vsleivipia oleae te «is iatssainlese $1295 
Standard Air Circle, isiting 14 coun- 
tries;idep,, June lO 23< cna e sisienisjeles ae ess we $1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, italy on most itineraries. Prices 
include all daily expenses from American port and 
back. Luxury motorcoaches, excellent hotels, meals. 
Sightseeing, entertainment. Tours expertly conducted. 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Reidar Dittmann, P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 


THIS NEW HANDBOOK LISTS 74,000 
SUBSIDIZED OPPORTUNITIES TO— 


STUDY ABROAD 


Easy to use, this UNESCO handbook gives full information 
on over 74,000 fellowships, scholarships, and other sub- 
sidized opportunities for study and educational travel in 88 
different countries. You may be eligible, so act now! Order 

our copy of STUDY ABROAD today. Send $2.50 to 
UNESC BOOKS, Dept. H-2 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


Knight Tours of Europe—Summer 1958 
By ship: 63 days in Europe, 18 countries, $1249; 49 days. 
Ae enitcies! $1077. By air: 60 days, 18 countries, $1323. 
De-luxe bus & ist class rail. Director: Prof. Loring D. 
Knecht (French Dept. St. Olaf College). 

Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minn. 


Flying College Summer Tours 

Around the World, $2100; also Around South America, 
Europe (3 tours), Around Africa, Russia, Middle East. 
Graduates, undergraduates, professional persons. Co- 
educational. 9th Season. 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, Lafayette College, Easton 2, Pa. 


STOP SAYING 


THAT TRAVEL 
IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


"Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of 
teaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. 
by bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world. But do you know you can 
travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost and that there are a 
dozen other round the world routings for under 
$1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tour- 
ist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who 
knows all the ways to reach his destination 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing 
the most. 


Norman Ford's big new guide, How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, gives you the 
traveler's picture of the world, showing you 
the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page 
reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the West 
Indies? This is the guide that tells you how 
to see them like an old time resident who 
knows all the tricks of how to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is 
the guide that tells you the low cost ways of 
reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not- 
in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other 
part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how to go at prices you can 
really afford. ‘ 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, 
once and for all, that travel is within your 
reach. Send now for How io Travel Without 
Being Rich. It's a big book, with over 75,000 
words, filled with facts, prices and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little 
hint can save you this sum several times over. 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a re- 
sort you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through 
the Canal to either New York or Cali- 
fornia. Or to the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In 
fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250-$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific 
Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and 
the chances are you can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” This is 
the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend 
at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the 
World.’” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big new 128- 
page edition includes practically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pa- 
cific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called How to See 
the World at Low Cost plus pages & pages 
of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open 
the way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only 
reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world's best mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal 


resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh 
perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 


other low cost wonderlands?, 


Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises ef the World, a big book 
with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if 
you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Authors 
Norman D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary 
vice presidents of the Globe Trotters Club; show 
that the American dollar is respected all over the 
world and buys a lot more than you'd give it 
credit for. 


Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
that you can live for months on end in the world’s 
wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend 
for a few months at home. Or if you’ye dreamed 
of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows 
how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world's 
Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for 
Bargain Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use 
coupon to order. 


po ee ee —_ 
| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
j 97 Prince St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I I have enclosed $...... (cash, check or money 
| order). Please send me the books checked below. 
| You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
(0 Travel Routes Around the World—the travel- 
| er's directory to passenger carrying freighters. $1. 
| (1 How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
1 


Lj Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
Special offer: all books above for $3. 


Fun-levers delight in a 
LARTAN 


CARIBBEAN 
HOLIDAY 


15-day luxury air tour—Haiti, Jamaica, 
*+) Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands—from Miami 
‘{ from $450, from New York from $546. 


Ask Travel Agent or write for folders 
CARTAN TRAVEL 
108 N. State * Chicago 2 


For Single Men and Women Only! 
24-DAY “BACHELOR PARTY” TOUR 


Mediterranean Cruise, Algeciras, Naples, Rome, 
Paris, London. Sail Feb.12 on SS Independence, 
return March 7 on SS U.S. 
Ask about Bachelor Party tours to 
Mexico, West Indies, Europe! 
Dept. M, Gramercy Tours, 444 Madison Ave., NYC 
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Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual re- 
quirements. Ask for free book- 
let showing where to go, how 
to go, how much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CIT TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, NLY. 
Chicago e Los Angeles « San Francisco 


CITHC ITM CIT 


CiTiic 1 TH CIT 
LID 1) 41> 
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1. — Changing of Guard, Stockholm, Sweden 2. © Port of Reykjavik, Iceland 3. O View of Hardanger, Norway 
[ The Swiss Guards, Vatican City, Italy ( Walled City of Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia OO Lake of Lucerne, Switzerland 
[ Changing of Guard, London, England C1 Castle Orth, Traun Lake, Austria (1 Harbor of La Condamine, Monaco 


can you identify these : 


EUROPEAN VACATION 


highlights ? 


4. | Ancient Vianden Castle, Luxembourg 
CJ Olavinlinna Castle, Finland 
(J Tower of Belem, River Tagus, Portugal 


6. The Old City, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
{ Canal Scene, Bruges, Belgium 
[O The River Liffey, Dublin, Ireland 


7. © The Lorelei, River Rhine, Germany 
1 Venus de Milo, Paris, France 
O “Little Mermaid”, Copenhagen, Denmark 


5. |] The Mezquita (Mosque), Cordoba, Spain 
(Oo Chapel of St. George, Athens, Greece 
(1 Sultan Ahmet Mosque, Istanbul, Turkey 


See your Travel Agent now! For 


Europe, a treasure house for sightseers, also provides the finest of fun, sports and further information, write each 

: 3 - country below in which inter- 
entertainment to make your holiday compe Go in satel ete or SILI ‘ ah ested’ Adareia: Nasional Pourenn 
when transportation and accommodations are easier to obtain. By avoiding Office (Name of Country), Box 

the peak crowds of summer, you can really see Europe, get to meet her friendly, 258, Dept. C-2,New York17,N.Y. 


interesting people and shop in comfort for wonderful buys. Modern transportation 
—both sea and air—now makes it possible to enjoy Europe even within 
the limits of a three-week vacation. Plan to visit Europe soon! 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 


AUSTRIA + BELGIUM + DENMARK + FINLAND + FRANCE « GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE + ICELAND « IRELAND «+ ITALY + LUXEMBOURG » MONACO + NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY +» PORTUGAL + SPAIN » SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND »* TURKEY * YUGOSLAVIA 


ANSWERS: 
‘yuewueg ‘ueseyuadog ‘,,PleWdaW 2/}1IT,, “Z ‘SPUe|OYION ‘WePJaJsWY ‘AZ PIO SUL ‘9 “AOHINL ‘inquejs] ‘enbsow (enjq) JowuyYy UeRNS “s 
*PUeIULy ‘8]JS2D EUUL|UIARIO “py ‘ABMJON “JOSUePAeH JO MBIA “E “BIAR|SOSNA ‘41UACIGN 40 A} P2leM *Z *puejsug ‘uopuo7 ‘piend Jo Buisueyo ‘T 
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lontinued from Page 149 

lid this and that to his declaration, 
nd paid nothing. Each time there- 
fter Mrs. Y preened in her high- 
tyle frocks and told her friends how 
ittle they had cost her. And each 
ime Mrs. X, overhearing, fumed. 
“he dialogue between Mr. and Mrs. 
<, when they were closeted alone, 
an only be suggested: 

Mrs. X: “I don’t suppose you 
oticed that perfectly darling mauve 
ress Mabel Y had on tonight?” 

Mr. X: “‘No.” 

Mrs. X: “I don’t suppose you 
now how she could afford it?” 

Mr. X: “‘No.” 

Mrs. X: ““Well, it was because her 
usband isn’t a square, like some 
eople I know. Her husband is able 
© buy her two dresses for every one 
ou buy me, because fe isn’t some- 
ody who’s taken an oath that he’s 
ot to be perfectly truthful, every- 
ime he makes out a silly customs 
eclaration. He’s a sensible kind of 
usband, and if you would only wake 
ip, once in a while, then maybe / 
ould ——” 

And so on, night after night, until 
t length Mr. X called the Customs 
ervice and told them his good 
riend Mr. Y was arriving from Eu- 
ope and, since he, Mr. X, needed a 
ittle peace in his home, would they 
lease oblige by paying particular 
ttention to Mr. Y’s declaration, in 
iew of Mrs. Y’s wardrobe? 

All sorts of people scramble to 
et their hands on the 25 per cent 
noiety that Uncle Sam pays his in- 
ormers (the moiety has a ceiling of 
50,000). Indeed, a small but en- 
husiastic band of Europeans very 
ikely make a comfortable living 
rom doing nothing else. Sometimes, 
oo, the amateur smuggler informs 
mn himself, for often the amateur 
annot keep his—or more frequently, 
etr—mouth shut about a successful 
muggle. The bottle of rum from 
suba or the flacon of perfume from 
aris is always flaunted before ad- 
niring friends: ‘“‘It was a cinch. The 
Aspector never even opened the 
ag.” 

A year or so ago a young lady of 
vealth and social distinction flew 
rom Mexico to Boston, her home. 
der trunk having been snarled en 
oute, she called the customhouse 
n Boston and, demanding to speak 
© someone in authority, was pres- 
ntly put on to the supervising cus- 
oms agent. (It is a failing of Amer- 
can tourists that whenever their 
uggage goes astray, they demand 
hat the United States Treasury’s 
leuths put it straight.) The young 
ady’s trunk was in time properly 
lelivered and, properly grateful, she 
ook the opportunity to tease the 
upervising agent. 

. a 


“Honestly,” she said, “what a 
way to runacustoms service! Why,” 
she went on brightly, “do you know 
that when I flew up from Mexico 
my arm was absolutely dripping, from 
wrist to e/bow, with all kinds of the 
choicest bracelets a friend of mine 
had asked me to bring in for him, 
and your inspectors never even 
blinked an eye!” 

The supervising agent wondered 
aloud whether the young lady would 
tell him the name of her friend. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘‘you must think 
I’m pretty silly. You’re the last man 
Td ever tell that.” 

So the supervising agent was 
obliged to send a teletyped message 
to Texas and have the declarations 
of all the passengers aboard the 
young lady’s plane examined. He hit 
upon a likely name, dispatched an 
agent to a Long Island address—and 
there were the bracelets. And there, 
too, was the young lady herself, a 
weekend guest and quite furious, 
although not, as she should have 
been, with herself. 

It was no doubt with some such 
guileless boob as she in mind that 
Charles Lamb wrote, “I like a 
smuggler; -he is the only honest 
thief.’” Lamb was celebrating a gay 
and reckless audacity, a slapdash, 
chip-on-the-shoulderrascality which, 
while it often characterizes the ama- 
teur, is utterly repugnant to the 
latter-day professional smuggler. 
These days the professional smug- 
gler is a sly and circumspect party 
who, from behind a facade of re- 
spectability, schemes and finances 
but never gets himself involved. 

The bewildered young woman 
caught at Idlewild with a fortune in 
diamonds, the seaman off a Med- 
iterranean freighter with a packet of 
heroin cached in his duffel bag, the 
plump grandmother from France. 
whose corset holds a thousand Swiss 
watch movements—technically they 


“may be professional smugglers, but 


they are only minor and pathetic 


@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the Hoipay International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 
lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 


pear at the following stores: 


Jan. 20-Feb. 1 
RICH’S, Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 10—Feb. 22 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


somebodies toiling for a fee as little 
as $100. 

After their arrest, the real smug- 
glers still walk the streets unscathed, 
maybe a trifle more thoughtful than 
usual, but jaunty withal, as befits a 
gambler who lost today but stands 
to win tomorrow. 

The professional diamond smug- 
gler, for instance, begins by smug- 
gling black-market gold out of the 
country; he exchanges it, at a hand- 
some profit (as much as 50 per cent) 
for cut stones; he ducks the tariff 
(10 per cent), the excise tax (10 per 
cent), the New York City sales tax 
(three per cent), and the income tax 
(whopping) when the stones are suc- 
cessfully smuggled in; and he has a 
ready-made market for his stones in 
the chumps who will jostle one an- 
other to buy anything—even at a 300 
percent markup—if only they are as- 
sured it is “hot.” It is likely that 
every dollar invested by the diamond 
smuggler in black-market gold is 
doubled, by the time this process is 
successfully completed. Another rea- 
son for his success rests on the fact 
that his stones are insured by an in- 
ternational, non-profit, black-mar- 
ket institution known as The Insur- 
ance, for a premium that fluctuates 
from 3% to 7 per cent. This is a high 
rate, considering that it covers only 
a short period of time, but it suggests 
the volume of diamonds which have 
slipped past the customs. 

The professional narcotics smug- 
gler—there is a widespread tendency 
to say that his name is Charles 
(“Lucky’’) Luciano, but this only 
testifies to the tenacity of a man’s 
reputation—has a more difficult 
time and, in consequence, cannot in- 
sure his consignment. The smuggler’s 
narcotic choice is heroin, but heroin 
is not a compound that can be put 
together easily. Heroin comes from 
morphine, which comes from opium, 
which comes from poppy seed, and 
skilled chemists are required to as- 
sist in its manufacture. Moreover, 
heroin is contraband in most coun- 
tries of the world. Informers can 
pinpoint a heroin plant fairly reli- 
ably ; thereafter, customs agents need 
only institute a rigorous search of 
ships and planes from the pin- 
pointed area. They have a check, 
too, on the efficacy of their search: 
a confidential bulletin, issued fort- 
nightly, tells them the price of nar- 
cotics on the illegal market of a 
dozen American cities: if the price is 
up, they know they have done their 

job well; if it is down, their searches 
will be commensurately rougher, 
tougher and nastier. Last summer 
the pinpointed areas that most in- 
terested customs agents were at the 
far end of the Mediterranean: Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey, Iran, and 
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There’s so much that is dif- 
ferent to see and do... all 
close at hand in Kentucky! 
There’s no need to rush on 
a rigid schedule. Just move 
around leisurely. You'll have 
happy days of fun... 
and relaxation. 


HORSE-LOVERS’ PARADISE 
See historic Churchill 
Downs, home of the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Tour white- 
fenced Blue Grass horse 
farms, where frisky colts 
nuzzle noses with fabulous 
turf champions of today and 
tomorrow! 


WATER SPORTS - FISHING 

Enjoy one of the world’s 

largest man-made lakes . . . 
other fish-filled lakes ... 
or hundreds of lazy streams 
and restful rivers. Kentucky 
is a fisherman’s Eden! 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS 
Take the trail of Daniel 
Boone. Visit Lincoln’s log 
cabin birthplace. See old 
Fort Harrod. Drop by “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” 


Albert B. Chandler, 
Governor ~ 
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especially Lebanon. By now they may 
have shifted. 

The professional smuggler of watch 
movements is a relative Johnny- 
come-lately. Indeed, he would not 
be in business at all save for the fact 
that the tariff on watch movements 
was sharply increased in 1954, thereby 
making it possible, once again, for a 
man to grow rich suddenly. The watch 


smuggler, taking a leaf from the book 
of the diamond smuggler, initiates his 
chicane by sneaking black-market gold 
out of the country (the field is getting 
crowded) to pay for what he proposes 
to import illegally, but the market is by 
no means so eager for watches as it is 
for diamonds: in addition to all the 
watches manufactured in America some 
ten to twelve million Swiss movements 


are imported annually. This smuggler 
isa profoundly affecting figure: he faces 
a glut; his inducement is only a three- 
dollar tariff on a four-dollar watch; and 
yet, indomitable, he smuggles on. Even 
the customs agents, as they confiscate 
2000 watch movements smuggled by 
a steward of an overseas plane, are 
obliged to choke. down the lump in 
their throats. 


beaches and it’s summertime now 


Sports include some of the world’s best fishing, 
trout as big as 25 Ibs. There are beautiful ocean 


Hotels and restaurants match the finest in the 
States: lower rates, excellent food, lavish serv- 
ice, local charm but completely modern 


6 good reasons for the swing 


bias 


Vifia del. Mar. Be sure to bring a camera 
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Bargains, bargains everywhere! Alligator bags 
and 50¢ filet mignon in Argentina. Copper in 
Chile. Silver in Peru. Native wools in Ecuador 


Scenery ranges from lovely lakes to towering 
mountain peaks . . . or enchanting resorts like 


Today’s man about the world 
knows that South America is ex- 
citing, uncrowded, inexpensive. 
And the friendliest continent of 
them all is easy to reach on 
Panagra. Two flights daily from 
New York to South America’s 
beautiful West Coast: deluxe all- 
first-class El InterAmericano’s 
DC-7s and thrifty E/ Pacifico 
DC-6Bs. Radar on all flights. 
Many tours to choose from. For 
example, a 12,000-mile, 28-day 
guided tour around South Amer- 
ica only $989 from New York. 


For more about the fun of a 
completely new kind of vacation, 
send 25¢ for the newest edition 
of “How to Get the Most Out 
of Your trip to South America.” 
Write to Panagra, Chrysler 
Bldg., Dept. 8H, New York 17, 
N. Y. Call your Travel Agent or 
Pan American, Sales Agent for 


PANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


Ancient Inca culture left a whole city—Machu 
Picchu, Peru. And in Bolivia there’s Tiahuanaco 
carving—so puzzling its history is a mystery 


El ines mericano DC-7s and El Pacifico 
DC-6Bs all feature radar. No change from New 
York over routes of National, PAA and Panagra 
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It is these truly professional smug- 
glers on whom the customs agents 
would most dearly love to clap 
heavy hands. But because the smug- 
glers themselves are cautious enough 
always to employ others as their 
messengers, the task is difficult. Nor, 
in most instances, does the tooth- 
some moiety avail, for the profes- 
sional smuggler grapples all his ac- 
complices to his soul with the silken 
strands of complicity, and these are 
far stronger than hoops of steel. 

The phenomenon of smuggling 
is, clearly, here to stay. As a man- 
ifestation of the rich complexity of 
modern society, it affords instruc- 
tion. Attempts to tamper with it are 
footling and any efforts designed 
to extirpate it would be economi- 
cally dangerous. Its basis, the Tar- 
iff Act, sweetens the state’s treas- 
ury and salts the wounds of a few 
foreign manufacturers, and so should 
remain firm. 

There are other powerful argu- 
ments in defense of smuggling. It sup- 
plies profitable employment: when 
you pass a law you must engage men 
to enforce it. The customs agents, 
moreover, foil the smugglers suffi- 
ciently often to more than justify 
their service, and the value of seizures 
($36,000,000 in fiscal year 1956) far 
outweighs the cost of their employ- 
ment. , 

Smuggling supplies harmless, even 
tonic amusement: it gives some 
tourists a taste in real life of what 
they have read in lending-libra 
thrillers, and reality is always more 
salutary than a surrogate. Smuggling 
supplies a gilt-edged investment: for 
the professional smugglers there is 
an apparently unceasing reward, al- 
ways sauced by the implicit gamble. 
And smuggling supplies, quite gra- 
tuitously, some offhand fringe bene- 
fits: for the small army of informers 
occasional windfalls may well put 


’ pay for expensive courses of medical 


treatment. 

For all these benefits we should 
be grateful to the all-wise legislatures 
the world over. It is they who guar. 


antee that the game of smuggling 
shall go on. 
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like royalty—that’s how you'll be 
treated on your Nassau winter vaca- 
tion at the Royal Victoria Hotel! 
Besides the most gracious hospi- 
tality and most truly Bahamian 
atmosphere in all Nassau, you'll 
enjoy modern accommodations, out- 
door dining and dancing, and a 

‘den-surrounded private pool for 

king and bathing. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT! 


Colour brochure on request 


The world-famed 


x ROYAL 
~ VICTORIA 
HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS ~ 
i U.S. Offices: 
Utell Intern’l. —New York » Chicago « Miamie Boston 


ie you are...a particular person 
who appreciates the luxury, cuisine, 
and the inimitable charm of an exclusive 
‘club environment right on the beach 
... you will enjoy Balmoral Club. 


Reserve Now 
for February, March. Open all year. 


Easter at Advantageous Rates 


Balmoral 


NASSAU (4 
BAHAMAS Ue 
See Your Travel Agent or L.P. Brickett, Rep. 
2nd Floor, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17 
MUrray Hill 9-3967 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Or Write for Information 


P.O. BOX 127, PURCHASE, NEW YORK 
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Hotel Vista Alegre 


Modern rooms, 150 feet from most beautiful beach in the 
yorld. $8.00 per couple/day European Plan, $18.00 per 
ouple/day American Plan. Excellent Cuban food. Write 


Jorge Saavedra, Mgr., Varadero, Cuba 


"Rosedon” 


small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
if ton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
> New swimming pool in attractive surroundings. 
selective dining plan. Write— 

“Rosedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 


“ia Gn w NASSAU 
é BAHAMAS : 
B ae 


BEACH 


HOTEL 
John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr. : 
_ DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


- > Nassau’s top luxury hotel... charm- 
i ing Colonial setting for gay enter- 
* tainment, superb cuisine. 
_ y& Private ocean beach at your door 
. golf, tennis, water sports. By air 
from New York only 4 hours; from 
Miami, 1 hour. 


For color folder, reservations ™ 
See Your Travel Agent or 
WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * MIAMI * PHILA. * TORONTO 
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RETIRE ON 
$150 MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL ex- 
penses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of 4 million, medical center. 
Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, bus, 
PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, maids, 
cooks, $7 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50¢ lb., coffee 45¢, 
gas 17¢ gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65¢-85¢ fth., whiskey 
$2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, con- 
fusion, jitters. Serene living among world’s most con- 
siderate people. For EXACTLY how Americans are 
living on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 
for complete current info., photos, prices, roads, ho- 
tels, hunting, fishing, vacationing, and living condi- 
tions from Am. yiewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to 
BOB THAYER, File 5A, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico. (Allow 
2 weeks for delivery). 
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Taxco—Mexico 


A quiet, peaceful village in the mountains of Mexico at an 
altitude of 6000 feet. Cool in Summer and warm in Winter. 
Excellent hotels. Write for information to: 


Mexican Hotel Association, Taxco, Gro., Mexico 


New Hampshire 


Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 
Located in the Pinkham Notch Ski Area White Mountain 
National Forest. A Mountain Inn for skiing in the sun or 
recreational active leisure with superb lodgings, and good 
food. served with a tradition in hospitality. 

R. P. Whipple, Manager, Jackson, New Hampshire 


Easton Court Hotel 

A XVth century Inn under Anglo-American management, 
on fringe of Dartmoor, with its prehistoric hut circles, 
heather & wild ponies. Near Exeter Cathedral, Cothele 
House, Devon gardens and Rivers Dart & Teign. Write: 


Mrs. Postlethwaite Cobb, Chagford, Devon, England 


Virginia 


Visit the 
craft shops in 


VIRGINIA 


The wigmaker still practices his skilled craft in the manner of his 
18th century ancestors. A visit to all the craft shops and exhibition 
buildings is a rewarding trip into history. Attractive accommo- 


California 


EARLY CALIFORNIA CHARM 
IN A MODERN SETTING! 


Mission Inn 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Completely modernized —a perfect blend 
of old and the newest. Magnificent pool; 
2 wedding chapels; famous flyer’s wall; 
art treasures; fine food in beautiful new 
restaurants. For a memorable vacation in 
old-world charm. Rooms from $8 single, 
$11 double. 


Write for new Color Brochure. 


In Los Angeles call DUnkirk 8-1151 
San Francisco call EXbrook 7-2717 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
Ocean Decks. Splendid meals. 
Fresh and sea water in all Baths. 
Dancing in the Merrie Mayfair 
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GEORGE B. BRUNI 
Vice President & General Manager 


Ideally located on Geneva lakefront. Maximum comfort—Charm- 
ing decor—Parking—Highly appreciated by American Visitors. 
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FEBRUARYS 
HOLIDAYS 


dations in modern hotels or colonial guest houses and taverns. 


Williamsburg Inn 
& Cottages, 
Lodge & Taverns, 
The Motor House 
Double rooms 
with bath from $8 
Write direct or contact 
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\ WO WIN York: 30 Rockefeller 
Wi ye Plaza, Tel. Clrcle 6-6800. 
“e aie Washington: 1145 19th 
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REpublic 7-8114. 


OF THE WORLD'S 
NEST SMALL RESORTS... 


THE TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON 1, VIRGINIA 


P.S. 


We'll carry out your every wish 
to the letter. But 

write that letter 

now! 


CHALFONTE~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 68 years 
Write for illustrated folder 


New York 


For Vacationing at Its Best 
The Year *Round 


teNSV ELE 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
Indoor Pool @ Skating @ Skiing 
Entertainment, Dancing Nightly 
N.Y. Tel: RE 2-7174 or Ellenville 2100 
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Florida 


FREE! 
New Color 
Booklet and 


Gentlemen: 


lodgings information. INGING: 31 onccck-vetegsad2 
Simply mail the didressin 
coupon today! = 
Pp Giiys-:. 


BEACK: 


vacationland! Toast your health every 


PA LWe 


Enjoy the tonic of this grand 


day along its 43 miles of beaches. 
Eleven fine golf courses. Just ten 
minutes to Gulf Stream fishing. See 
jai alai, greyhound racing, handsome 
estates, famed shops, tropical beauty. 


Motels, apartments, hotels in 
every price range. 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-22 
600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 


Kindly rush FREE color brochure with lodgings information to: 


- -a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is nof 
extravagance 


| THE COLONNADES Hotel 


Florida Keys—Key Colony Beach 
Most beautiful city in the Keys, only 100 miles South of 
Miami. Balmy temperature, never a frost, new oceanfront 
motels... protected ocean swimming... fresh water pool . 
boardw: alk . . beach .. . finest fishing. “Free map and guide. 


Key Colony, Beach, idox HO, Marathon Shores, Florida 


‘in Colonnades Hotel 


PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at the rambling 
design and spacious grounds 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, guests are congenial, 
accommodations are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children’s pool, snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. 
Gulf Stream fishing. Planned 
= entertainment. 
Open to May 1. 

Write for color folder! 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 

200 luxurious apts. on wide, safe Gulf beach. 1, 2 bdrm. or 

eff., by wk., mo., season. Ideal for families. Famous Im- 

perial House dining & lounge. Near golf, fishing, shopping 

center. Sunshine every day guaranteed, Color brochure. 
T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 


Hotel Wyoming—City Beautiful — 

in spacious 4 acre tropical park. Quiet cul- 
Orlando tural atmosphere. Unsurpassed food & sery- 
ice. Social program. Good rail & plane trans. $12-18 Am. 
Eu. plan available. Write for color brochure. Richard Lee, 
Mgr., Box 3707, Orlando 2, Fla. NYC Phone EL 5-4248. 


Clearwater Beach Hotel 
Charming, restful, congenial. Private Beach on Gulf of 
Mexico. American Plan . . Our chef’s 18th season. Fish- 
ing, golf and shuffleboard. Send for color brochure 
today. A Boss Hotel. 

W. E. LaFon, Manager—Clearwater 1, Florida 
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OCAL 


FAMOUS HOME OF FLORIDA'S 
SILVER SPRINGS 


Florida’s finest small hotel 


50 just north of 
Fort Lauderdale 


secluded, too, 
Private beach, 

pool, restaurant and 
lounge. Write today for 


18-hole tournament golf. 9° = 
course with Cary Middlecoff 5 


as pro... Championship Tennis 
Courts, Fred Perry, pro... 


docks, game fishing... pool... 

superb cuisine ...smartly Write today for 
furnished rooms and brochure and rates 
kitchen suites... central George E. Fox 


Managing Director 
Diplomat Properties 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH, FLORIDA 


air conditioning... 


Room to 
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by-the-sea in FLORIDA 


Enjoy the relaxing tempo of this subur- 
ban setting right in the hub of ‘Gold 
Coast” fun! Broad boulevards, no traf- 
fic congestion. Six miles of public beach, 
surf bathing, ocean-front boardwalk. 
Deep-sea and fresh-water fishing, boat- 
ing. Three golf courses, tennis, shuffle- 
board. Horse and dog racing, jai alai 
games. Get the facts now! 


Send for fre PASSPORT TO FUN 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-6 
Hollywood by-the-sea, Florida 


Gentlemen: Rush free Passport to Fun to: 
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Apt................. Hotel Room,.............: Town. ainda 
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For A Winter Holiday 
Atlts Glamour Best! 


feet of private beach, Fresh and salt 
swimming pools. Distinctive Continental 
cuisine . . . Nightly entertainment . j 
Air conditioned. 7 


> 


“oes ‘cee Hotel and Apartments 


1501 So. Ocean Lane, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
L. Bert Stephens, Owner-Manager 


a Perfect Vacatio as 


in FLORIDA: 


200 rooms, all with ocean view. 600 f 
b 
‘ 


oe 


On the Ocean 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings, 
wonderful foods. 196 rooms with 
tiled bath and cross ventilation, 
most with ocean views. Swimming 
pool and delightful beach. 
Complete entertainment program. 


For full details write: 
C.E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


HERE IS THE PERFECT ANSWER 


This luxurious apartment hotel, directly on 
the ocean, has just everything. Pool, private 
balconies, telephone switchboard, central heat, 
air-conditioning, free TV. Beautifully-furnished 
apartments, efficiencies, and hotel rooms with 
immaculate daily maid service by week, 
month or season, You'll be happy here, 


GOLD (onsT 


APT. HOTEL 


545 N. ATLANTIC BLVD, 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Apt. H, Tel. LO 4-4361 
Write or phone for 
brochure and rates. 


Sash on ocean. Dress for beach 
in your room. European plon, 
serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser- 
vations, For color booklet, write 
Fred Wynn, Mar- 
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Land of High 


Adventure 


Take the vaca- 

tion you’ ve always 

dreamed of on Treas- 

‘ure Island. Sun- 

swept shores with 

. miles of soft, white 

sand beach. Sports of all sorts 
with sights to delight every member 
of your family. Make plans now! 


write for full color brochure and com- 
plete jnformation on this treasure-filled 
Jand. Address H. B. Hampton, Chamber 
of Commerce, Treasure Island, Fla. 


Weart of St Petershurgs Holiday beles 


Ne Cobpraay 
DELRAY BEACH; 


HOTEL 
FLORIDA 


A COMPLETE RESORT HOTEL CATERING TO 
A DISTINGUISHED, FRIENDLY CLIENTELE. 

¢ PRIVATE OCEAN BEACH, CABANAS AND POOL 

© CENTRALLY LOCATED e¢ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

© OUTSTANDING FOOD IN COLONIAL DINING ROOM 
; ¢ FREE OFF-STREET PARKING 


Under same ownership-management as The Colony, 
Kennebunkport, Me. George Boughton, Pres. WRITE 
for color brochure, rates to: John H. Banta, The 
Colony, Delray Beach, Fla. Phone CRestwood 6-4123 


Travel Directories 


NOW...ALL MOTORISTS AGREE 


THE BEST 
ROUTE 
NEW YORK A'tH 3:1) 
p HIWAY 
\ SAFEST_/ 


NEW 1958 OCEAN HIWAY MAP 
FOLDER AND MOTORISTS’ GUIDE 


FREE SENT POSTPAID ON REQUEST 


Write: OCEAN HIWAY ASSOC. 


DEPT. W - BOX 1552 - WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FLORIDA 


Only 998 Miles! 


Don’t Spend a Frustrated Vacation 
PREVIEW YOUR TRAVEL PLANS KNOW PLACES & PRICES 


Get THE GIMLET—236 pages 


FOR 30 YRS. TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELERS’ GUIDE 
Tells Where and How to Go. Where to Stop, Shop, Dine, 
Play. Excitingly Illustrated. Canada thru Florida and 
Enroute, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, W. Indies. Special Sec- 
tion on New York City. Send $1.00 now for your copy to 


The Gimlet, 745 5th Av. Dept. B 15, N.Y. 22 
State Places of Interest, Mode of Travel. When? 


planning 
a trip? 


Every month Holiday Places-to-Stay advertisers 
offer you a wealth of ideas and suggestions for 
pleasure and business trips—or a combination of 
both. Make a habit of using Holiday’s advertis- 
ing pages to solve your accommodation prob- 
lems. Write direct to the advertisers for further 
information and reservations. 


Unlock the door to a wonderful 


ylorida Vacation 


in fabulous FORT LAUDERDALE 


...at the Modern HORIZON 


Hotel and Apartments 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Nowhere in America will you find a more 
truly tropical combination of sun-serene 
days and star-studded nights than in this 
resort on the Atlantic shores. Five glisten- 
ing miles of free public beach, nine golf 
courses in the immediate area, winter 
horse and dog racing, Jai Alai and unex- 
celled fishing! 

And nowhere in Fort Lauderdale will 
you find finer accommodations than those 
offered by the HORIZON ... directly on 
the ocean...extra large heated pool 

..all rooms with TV and air condition- 
ing exclusive shops, entertainment, 
night life right in your neighborhood! 


HOTEL ROOMS ... APARTMENTS 
DELUXE ROOFTOP PENTHOUSE 
For color brochure and rates 


Write: The HORIZON, 
P.O. Box 4545 H 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


OPEN ALL YEAR. ..... 


‘City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


IN MANHATTAN 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 


FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 


cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
minutes from midtown. 


FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 
and courtly, as personalized as 
the service in a private club. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 


Beekman ower Ea 


HOTEL oy 
Overlooking the East River ts 
at 49th and First, New York 17, New York \sf 


All outside rooms 
Singles from $7 
Doubles from $10 


Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY — 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 

two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 

for seasonal comfort. 
For teletype reservations 
so ” NY 1-3949, Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 


West Virginia 


WHERE THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 


For information and reservation contact 


Ae Ya cea 
nd resort hotel now. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION RaTES—December Ist to February 28th, 

include room, all meals, greens fees, swimming and basic tips, 
$21 daily per person (2 in a room) 


‘ 


PY yamaneceal 


New York Reservation Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, CIrcle 5-8668 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Arizona 


\ 
GOGOW ves 
Heart of the Scenic Southwest | 


Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: rm 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5715-F Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 
Best Winter tonic ever, a vacation in the sun-blessed, brac- 
ing air of this beautiful ranch-resort, 2,700 ft altitude. over- 
looking desert & mts. Riding, heated pool, all ranch activi- 
ties, delicious food. Season Oct. 15th to May 1st. Write: 
Irv & Doris Spaulding, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


Westward Look—the ranch inn 


Luxurious ranch resort in the desert foothills overlooking 
Tucson. Resort-hotel comfort with desert ranch hospital- 
ity, activities and fun. Riding, heated swimming pool. 
Open all year—American Plan. Robert M. Nason— 

Route 6, Box 250, Tucson, Ariz. ph. Ma 3-2591 


(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 18th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 


Circle Z—The West’s Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 31st year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


Two Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona 

‘Real Ranch Livin’ on sunsoaked desert. Relax & play 
in healthgiving sun. Real western environment to share 
with friends or family. Spacious rooms, private baths, 
heated pool. Extra fine saddle horses, tasty homespun meals. 


Ted & Peggy Schaffer, Box 10, Castle Hot Springs, Arizona 


Scottsdale, Ariz., Hotel Valley Ho 

Arizona’snewest, finest year-around European plan hotel. In 
heart of Camelback Mt., Paradise Valley and Scottsdale re- 
sort area. 100 luxury rooms & suites, each with private sun 
porch; many with kitchenettes. Heated pool. 3 golf courses 
available. Robert Foeh!l, Manager, Scotisdale, Arizona 


Minnesota 
Gunflint Lodge 


Modern Am, Plan resort hotel on Gunflint Lake, Gunflint 
Trail & Canadian border, A.A.A. & Duncan Hines Recom- 
mended. Hospitality, swimming, canoeing, fishing & water 
sports—rest & relaxation amid pine covered hills & lakes, 

(Mrs.) Justine S, Kerfoot—Grand Marais, Minn. 


Borchers—Vacation Land 
Beautiful Flathead Lake—Private scenic bay and 
beaches—New luxury cottage units, fireplaces, carpeted — 
Fishing, water sports, deluxe boats—near golf and 
wilderness area. For further information write, 

Borchers of Finley Point, Polson, Montana 
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Ranches 


PLANNED 


Entertainment 


at FAMOUS | 


® Magnificent new lodge YW 


© Royal accommodations 


® Rodeos, pack trips, chuck 


ai 
wagon dinners, stagecoach van 


es 


rides, swimming, friendly K 
western fun. 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK => 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


PARADISE RANCH 


WOODLAND PARK, 4, COLORADO 


Beaver’s S Bar V Ranch—7 days $89 


For an exhilarating change, complete rest, activities that are 
memorablefun. ..it’s this Ranch in the Rockies. Superb meals, 
riding, swimming in heated pool, boating, fishing, scenic 
trips included in rate. Family rates, too. Picture-packed 
folder free. Write Beavers S-V, Winter Park 9F, Colo. 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 
$87.50 weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru 
October. Special rates for children. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles—Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages on lake. Offering horseback riding, pack trips, 
dining, waterskiing, sailboating, swimming, fishing, canoe- 
ing. For reservations write Les V. Averill—Owner 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


.--with the scenes J 


Wolfe Slides are 
Sent on Approval... 


they have to be good! 


you didnt gete 


“You are there” with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides . . 
magnificent scenic views . . restricted interiors 
of cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . 
exotic treasures, entertainers . . 225 
exclusive views of Russia Today. 
Widely used by lecturers, universities, 
air and steamship lines, etc. Choose 
from 5070 slides of 67 countries, with title 
and map slides, or 1200 stereos. Sent on 
approval for 5 days’ examination. Send 
25c, deductible from first order, for 52- 
page color catalog with detailed descrip- 
tion of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions For 
Giving a Travelog’. Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot—we’ll furnish the 
slide. Write today! 


Hi-Fi. Color Views... 
as good as your own most 


Beautiful Originals 


Upstairs ... down ; 
... all around the town 


nneasybaby 


A pediatrician approved cradle chair that ele- 
vates and supports the smallest baby. It brings 
him into the family cirele and frees mother's 
hands for feeding. Easybaby is the ideal way 
to keep the infant happy and secure at his 
mother's side, about the house, traveling. Hand 
finished wood construction, in pale pink, blue 
or yellow. Fully assembled, complete with plas- 
tic mattress, safety strap and hand holes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send check or money 
order. Postage paid in U.S.A. & Canada, $9.95. 


HARVEST HOUSE, BOX 461, ORCHARD PARK, N. Y. 


ave SEND eR 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @)/nii3 
S$ P YN N iS fa ALMOST Re 


HERE’ 8 the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

a German, Italian, Japanese or_ Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you’ll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No dull, tedious work, Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course, No obligation, CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 522, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Hand-Made 
Large-Size 


Special Price 


SS Bs 
Only 11.95 PER PAIR 


REGULARLY $18.00 
Special value in pre-tuned Mexican 
bongos! 2-tone natural wood finish 
shells with goatskin heads, sizes 
6%” and 8”. Produces authentic 
bongo sound that so delights rhythm 
fans. Smaller Bongo, 442” x 514” 
heads—regularly $10.50, now only 
$6.95. Order now at these special 
postpaid prices. Quantities limited. 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd St., New York 17, Dept. 8 


If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. R-12, Wilmette, Ill. 


Sets of 10 Color Slides 


FASCINATING! Set of 10 MOST 
INTERESTING SCENES IN U.S. or 
hundreds of other spectacular sets 


only $1.75 "=" 
Free list of sets by return mail. 
WRITE TODAY! 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave. Wash. 11, D. C. 


HARVEST TABLE 


Sturdy authentic Colonial Repro- 
duction blends with modern or colo- 
nial furnishings. Custom-built by 
master craftsmen to last a lifetime. 
Made of solid birch with hand- 
rubbed finish in antique maple, dark 
pine or mahogany. Comes with Pem- 
brook leg or peg leg (illustrated). 
40” wide with leaves up, 22” with 
leaves dropped. 6’ long, $75. 5’ 
long, $70, and 4’ long, $60. Un- 
finished, each size, $10 less. Exp. Coll. 
TEMPLETON CRAFTSMEN 
Dept. 502 Templeton, Mass. 
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™ HOLT DAS 


: 


; 


These crisp winter days bring a special sparkle to 


living . 


concert . 


. parties to give and to go to.. 


. gay evenings at theater or 


. the warmth of family gatherings. It’s a convivial whirl— 


but it’s likely to leave you with little time for shopping expeditions, 


' 


even though you do need extra accessories for your entertaining or a 


Precious Jade 

A tiny, 1-inch heart of hand-cut, 
polished jade, 

encircled by 14-K gold, to 

wear as a pendant or charm. $15. 
The teardrop earrings 

are jade, too, 

set in gold-plated sterling 

silver. $15. Postpaid, 

incl. tax. International Gem Corp., 
15 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 38. 


Winter Warmth 


for jeune fille skiers 


and skaters. 
An all-wool knitted 
helmet scarf, 33” long, in 


white with 


gay red-and-green 
trim and tassels. 
$3, postpaid. 
Shoppers Ltd., 
Box 193, 
Westbury, N.Y. 
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Powder Parka 

This flattering pull-over parka of 
spun nylon is designed for 

action. Navy/red 

snowflake pattern on 

white ground, . 
navy/white on red, or red/white 
on navy. Small, medium 

or large. $10.50, 

postpaid. The Country Store, 
One Monument St., Concord, Mass, 


Place-Card Holders 
handcrafted in sterling silver. 


Coolies with water pails | 
or basket, 214” long; 
or rickshaw with revolving ‘ 


wheels, 3” long. $8.25 each, 
postpaid, incl. tax. 
The Cache, 18 Hope Lane, 
Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 


SHOPPER 


seasonal pick-me-up for your wardrobe. Well, the Holiday Shopper 
has bagged some timely items for your home, your family, yourself. 
And each is the best, the latest, the most price-worthy that we could 
turn up. Just look through these columns, make your choices—and 


you'll be ready to pick up your busy schedule with renewed zest. 


Bent Coins 

to set off a pretty 

wrist. Two slender gold-plated 
bangle bracelets 

held together by a trio of bent 
charms reproduced from 
foreign coins, $5. Matching 
earrings, $2.50. 

The set, $6.95. Postpaid, incl. tax. 
Frances-Morris, 125 

Ashland PI., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Evening Fiattery 
Holiday's luxury item of the 
month—a white cashmere 
sweater by Morlee, with collar of 
Emba white mink and French 
silk rose, lined in 

rose-printed white silk chiffon. 
Sizes 36-40. $275 postpaid, 
incl. tax. Dorothy 

- Beal Shop, Sands Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Portable Grill 

Something new for “charcoal” 
flavor—an aluminum-and-brass grill 
with radiant-heated ceramic 

blocks. Fueled by propane gas in 
disposable cylinders. Single burner, 
12”x14”x9”, $31.25. Double burner 
(shown), 18”x14”x9”, $50.25. 
Postpaid. Lewis & Conger, 

Miracle Mile, Manhasset, N.Y. 


. , ; Calendar Coup 
oe Gaily colored calendars 
4 hand-screened on 
‘= parchment for a bright 


SYMPHONY IN BLACK 
Orbit off to the land of your dreams in 


PEON PANTS & WEDDING SHIRT 


Imported Cambaya cotton, hand woven, custom 
tailored. Truly another “‘first'’ of distinction. 


ALL BLACK as pictured with WHITE embroidery on the 
shirt, or the SHIRT may be ordered in 
WHITE with BLACK embroidery. The 
Capri length PEON PANTS wrap around 
and tie at waist and calf for perfect fitting. 


WEDDING as gay as its name, pleated, embroi- 
SHIRT dered and buttoned up with carved bone 
buttons. 


SIZES 9-18 


PANTS & SHIRT $15 ppd. 


Also in all white at $13.95, with shirt OP aie i in 
red, black, royal or gold. 


Write for free catalog of imported fashions and pore 


The (HLD MEXICO GHOP 


H SANTA pee NEW MEXICO 


RANCH DRESS 


is a classic that will take 
you thru your busy day’s 
schedule—unruffled. It has 
easy-to-get-into snap front, 
smart white stitched 
trim. Navy or Faded 
Blue Denim, or Cadet 
Blue, Red, or Charcoal 
Chambray, or pin- 
striped beige, yellow, tur- 
quoise, red or navy poplin. 
Sizes 10-44 & 1214-244. 


Over 20 an nee con $12.95. 
Sizes up to 20...... $10.95. 
Matching adjustable Hat & 
Shoulder Bag..... $3.95 ea. 


Send cash, check or m. o. to 


WESTERN CLASSICS 
Box 4035, Dept. 2-HO 
Tucson, Arizona 


BIGGEST 
SELECTION 


FREE! Yes, Blackhawk’s 
big 1958sale catalog of new 
and used 16mm. and 8mm. 
movie films, new 2x2” 
color slides, used 16mm. 
sound projectors is FREE! 


Write today for your FREE copy 
of Blackhawk’s BIG catalog! 


Biggest stock in USA—and a 
biggest savings! Cameras, 
accessories, supplies, too! S& 


DE BUSSCHERE OF BRUGES 
SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


HAZARD £47.50 
SPECTATOR 


THE ELEGANCE OF SIMPLICITY. COMPLETELY AND 
EXQUISITELY HAND-MADE TO INSURE LONG WEAR 


AND SUPERB FIT BROCHURE A ON REQUEST 


BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 
60 EAST S6TH ST., NEW YORK 


Peyut Pete! 


| goo 


postpaid 


At home, on the 
beach or the sun 
deck . . . one-piece 
textured cotton with 
figure-flattering draw: 
string waist. 8-18 in 
blue or yellow 


Pouch 


LENOX, MASS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE BOX H-2 


SHOES FROM ENGLAND 
\ ata fraction of their 
American retail price! 
: DELIVERY IN 
$ 95 10 DAYS FROM 
z RECEIPT OF 
] ORDER 


Includes all import charges 


STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. 

40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 
# Gentlemen: Please send me your free 
catalog 


with hand crafted look . 


The Perfect Gift! 


Adds Charm To Your Den or Patio! 


imported CAMEL SADDLE leather BENCH 


note in kitchen 
or den. Imported from Japan. 


f Colors and designs 
a vary for each 
ti month, 1114”x14}4”. Set of 12, 
| | $5.50, postpaid. Design 
: i Research, Inc., 57 Brattle St., 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Imported from the exotic Middle East, this 
sturdy rustic-style bench lends beauty and 
comfort to your home. Soft-cushioned with 
camel saddle of genuine leather, with nailheads and leather 
thongs for custom-made effect. See how wonderful it looks in 
your home—as a cozy fireside seat, in the library, or outdoors 
on the terrace. Order one, or a conversation- -pair. In Deep 
Walnut-finish wood with Copper Nailheads. Red, Green or f 
Natural leather cushion. In Natural-tone wood with Brass J 
Nailheads and Red, or Green leather cushion. 


price $3 g.95 


Dinsansions: ae bad ee -D. A a. immediate delivery 
Height e" a Sh ipped Rais vat Send for our Catalog 
Width—16 Charges Collect (only 252) of ee 
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Science Gives You 


NOW ™ A Short Cut to Learning 


Learn Anything 
Faster—more easily 
with the Amazing 


DORMIPHONE 
Memory Trainer 
Works for You... Awake and Asleep 


Now, at last, science shows you how to learn by “ear.” 
With this amazing new method—you ‘‘start’’ to learn 
while you're awake — then university-tested Dormi- 
phonics takes over, continues the learning process for 
you while you slumber. Do you want to learn a language 
— Memorize a speech—or an array of important facts, 
figures, formulae? You can do it—easily, quickly in 
a FRACTION of the usual learning time. Even more 
—you can correct your speech, break bad habits—even 
induce sleep. 

The Dormiphone SAVES YOUR TIME, YOUR 
EFFORT. So simple to use children benefit—so help- 
ful and practical it is used by educators, psychologists, 
people of all ages, occupations and professions all 
over the world. 

Break Down Barriers to Learning 
Find out HOW the Dormiphone Memory Trainer 
works FOR YOU—how it can help you learn in less 
time, without intensive self-application. 
Write for FREE Book, ‘‘A New Dimension in Learn- 
ing,” or call for FREE DEMONSTRATION—Get the 
Scientific Evidence NOW. 


Petes ses eee eee eee 


1 MODERNOPHONE, INC. Circle 7-0830 1 
§ 296-028 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. ® 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE Booklet. lam 
interested in learning moreabout the DORMIPHONIC 
Memory Trainer and what it can do for me. No obliga- 
tion—no salesman will call 


-] If under 18, check here for Special Booklet A. 


ORES rec LER TERS EEN fae: ZONE wx i72-cs003: SE aGC Ly ocZesccnse t 
My main interest in Dormiphonics is for: 1 
L 


0 Learning a Language [] Speech Improvement 
() Memorization () Sleep inducement 
(0 Habit Correction School or College Work i 


ENJOY A CARIBBEAN TOUR 
WITHOUT LEAVING HOME 
Visit 
Cube AQNATURAL COLOR 
dameica 35 MM SLIDES 
10 “MAGIC PACKAGES” 


Trinidad 
ee 
ONLY g 80 


Barbados 
Venezuela 
PREPAID 


West Indies 
Puerto Rico 
Netherlands West Indies 


Send 25c for 
complete Catalogue 
covering other areas. 


ZR e 
MESTON'S TRAVELS | 35814 rot 


Dept. A, 


NOW-= There’s a New 


RELAXED WAY 


= TO LEARN A 
607 LANGUAGE 
— AT HOME 


almost overnight 


RELAX like a_ child . 
SPEAK like a native . .. almost 
overnight. Find out about the 
new Scientific Shortcut. FREE 
BOOK with fascinating details, Mail coupon today or 
Call—F REE of obligation. 


34 LANGUAGES by LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method 


AT HOME— ABROAD 


For Business, Travel, Culture 
ee eee eee ee ee es 


i =i 
adidas abides INSTITUTE I 


Dept. D-37-028, Radio City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
| ci7-0829 fj 


Please send me your FREE book on languages— 
| no obligation—no salesman will call. | 


| NAME ...ccccreccesecccsses ee Dee eeereeene | 
| AGIOS. 5: v\e eieinisiains a's v.c\eisie oe nein de ee ecececens | 
] CLES. at dicts gimiietetniet> iets Zone..... State.....ss006 | 


Please check your language interest: 
0 Spanish (American) (© Spanish (European) 
O French (7 Italian © German. ( Russian 


0) Modern Greek O) . Japanese OO. Icelandic i 
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A REAL TREAT for 
“Traveling” Feet 


ND, Rete 
oe 


RIPPLE 


~ Sole Shoes 


only 
$15.95* 
postpaid 


Enjoy every minute on your feet the ‘‘tire-LESS” 
RIPPLE® Sole way! Amazing new scientific principle 
absorbs walking shock, reduces leg fatigue... AND... 
ACTUALLY PROPELS YOU ALONG ON ENERGY 
RELEASED UNDERFOOT AS YOU WALK! Nothing 
like it for taking rough terrain, long hours of sight-seeing, 
even climbing old ruins . . . IN STRIDE! Traction’s 
terrific! You'll golf in them! You'll live in them! Why 
not treat the family to a pair? 

ORDER TODAY (give size and width) or write for 
folder (including smart styles for women and children). 
* Michigan orders, add 3% sales tax 
Over size 12, add $1.00 


HACK SHOE CO., Dept. H-1 
28 West Adams Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ay 


ORDER 


enture 


BOOT FOR MEN BY 


& WOMEN | Sadia 


Ruff-out field tan leather stays hand- 
some, even after rough wear. Bench 
made on walking lasts to hug the 
heel. Built-in arch support. Easy on 
and off. Non-slip, long-wearing 
heel and sole. Luxurious com- 
fort all day in a durable 9” 
boot for all 
outdoor wear. $14.75 pr. 
postpaid 

“ All men’s and women’s 
Send for FREE 64-pg. CATALOG MCeTICIae a oe 
America’s most distinctive outdoor clothing & equipment. 


Handmade leather shirts, jackets, hunting clothes. Boots 
in full range of styles & sizes. Money-back guarantee. 


1311 W. 21 
Norm Thompso partand'6y'Orecun 


YOUR OLD FUR Sealey y ie 
INTO NEW CAPE ‘icin ne 

LET MORTON’S REMODEL your old, se 

worn or out-of-style fur coat, jacket, . you 


even your old cape into a glamorous new oe 

style, complete with new lining, inter- 

lining, monogram, cleaning, glazing, 
only $22.95. 

e Morton's is world's first and largest 
1-price fur service. 

e Widest selection! Over 30 Fashions! 

e Morton’s styling and work praised 
by Harper's Bazaar, Glamour and 
other fashion leaders. 

e Send no money. Just mail old 
fur. State dress size and height. 
Pay when re-styled fashion arrives. 
Or write for style book. 


WRITE FOR NEW 1958 


MORTON’S, bent. 157-8 


Washington 4, D.C. 


FREE so0x 


Switzerland 


rs 


i 
> 


START YOUR OWN 


HOME-IMPORT Business 


Make big profits on thousands of exotic 
imports. No experience or investment in 
products needed. Famous world trader 
guides men and women—shows you how to 
: 17; pocket profits before ordering, howto get 
free ads, how tostart full or spare time 

ae s-=2\s5 home mail-order business or take vol- 
ca k ume orders from stores. Export op- 

¢ =H) portunities also. Full details, booklet 

! (©: q and list of 157 imports showing amaz- 
AS OZ ing low foreign prices—ALL FREE. 
Air mail reaches us overnight. Write 


MELLINGER CO., Dept. P502 
1717 Westwood, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


EXAMPLES OF 


LOW PRICES 
ABROAD 


“pritiant 
‘sparkling’ 


| 35mm d tes .25 

Kodachr 1.50, Ansco & Ekta 1.25 

~ New Super Anscochrome Exposure Guide... plus our 
; EE ® complete color print and color film proc- 
© essing price list. Write today for yours! 


Sig oe eae 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES - INC 
1160-H Bonifant Street * Silver Spring, Maryland 


Shop 
The HOLIDAY Shopper 


for Gifts for All Occasions 


HOLIDAY 


Timely Links 


These unusual men’s or women’s 


from 


cuff links are made 
actual watch movements. 
Approximately 7%” in 


diameter, Finished in gold or silver. 
Round, oval or rectangular. 


incl, tax 


$5.50 a pair, postpaid, 
. Calfskin drawstring bag 
included. Nan Lesser, 
320 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 1. 


Cigarophile’s Boon 
This pigskin cigar case 
holds up to five 

cigars fresh 


. and unfrayed. Three 
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initials stamped in gold if 
desired. $3.50, 

postpaid. 

David P. Ehrlich Co., 
207 Washington St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


SHOPPER 


Shoe-Boots 


ee 


For shopping, driving or hiking— 


smart glove-leather a 
shoe-boots warmly lined in 
nylon shearling. Rubber soles. 

Choice of charcoal, red, 
tan or black leather. Women’s 


sizes 4-10, $13.30; men’s 
sizes 10-12, $14.30; AAA to 
EE widths. Postpaid. 

Solby Bayes, 45 Winter St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Musical Parasol 


“Rain, rain, go away” plays as 
this ruffled, rayon 

parasol (little-girl size) revolves 
in its handle. Swiss 

movement is built into plastic 
doghead. In gay plaid, or 
two-color raindrop design printed 
on white. $4.95, postpaid. 
Viceroy’s, 256 Woodcliff Rd., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Fireplace Matches 
Hearthside elegance in these 
unusual match boxes. 

One has an abstract design, 
the other an 

Oriental influence in gold 
color. 100 matches to a box. 
$1.25 each, postpaid. Chequer, 
816 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


(Please do not send unsolicited samples t 
considered for this column. Send only phot 
and descriptions of items to Holiday S 
ping Editor, 477 Madison, N.Y.C. 


’ 


On SI 


Complete your yacation coverage. Fillin the shots 
you missed with “the quality slides you will be 
proud to show with your own.” Fresh, new sub- 
jects photographed last summer. England, 
France, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Af- 
rica, East Indies, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 
Scenic and historic New England, New York, 
United Nations, Washington, Florida, West In- 
dies, Bermuda, National Parks, Indians, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, etc. Individual selection. Order only 
those you want—on approval. Send for free cata- 
log listing thousands of top quality slides. 


PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, Pee Tad 


Gy HENRY COBB SHAW 


Do you have a 


~ RICH MAN’S” 


Save money on 
Sizes 10-16-Widths AAA-EEE 


i We specialize in LARGE SIZES ONLY—sizes 10 
to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Dress, sport, casual 
and work shoes; golf shoes; insulated boots; 
sox, slippers; rubbers; overshoes; shoe trees. 

bh Also... sport shirts in your exact, extra- 
long sleeve length. Enjoy perfect fit in 
your hard-to-find size at amazingly low 
cost. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sold by 

: mail only. Write for FREE Style 

FREE Book TODAY! 


NEVI KING-SIZE, INC. 542 Brockton, Mass. 


1000 ADDRESS LABELS $1 


SAVE! SPECIAL OFFER! 
== Any 3 different orders $2 ppd. 


fi Sensational bargain! Your name and 
s| address printed on 1000 finest quality 
gummed labels. Padded! Packed with 
FREE Plastic GIFT BOX, Use them 
on stationery, books, cards, etc. 1000 
only $1 ppd. SPECIAL—SAVE 
MONEY! ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
HANDY LABELS, 210 Jasperson 
Bldg., Culver City 1, California. 


Mrs. Bernard F. Huntington 
2820 W, Shatlowlane Rd, 
Round Meadow Plaza 
Bremerton, Wushington 


For : 
HOLIDAY 


- Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors 
of HOLIDAY .. . handsome 
red simulated leather binders 
designed to hold six issues. 
“HOLIDAY” is stamped in 
gold on both front and back- 
bone. Order several today. 


$2.50 ea. postpaid. 
(Residents of Pa. add 3% sales tax.) 


Send check or money order to: 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 


one of the simpler, meticulously 
prepared dishes—the boiled beef a 
la Charles with fresh horse-radish 
sauce, for instance, or the English 
sole sauté, or the tenderloin of beef 
en brochette. Businessmen come here 
for lunch from midtown and even all 
the way up from Wall Street; in the 
evening, Charles is quieter, remind- 
ing you somehow of the face of an 
elegant, happy old bon vivant. A 
diner at Charles feels rather the 
same way himself at the moment 
when he has finished his pear in 
créme de menthe, started his first cup 
of coffee, and has just about decided 
to top it all off with a fine cigar. The 
prices are the same for lunch and 
dinner, which are both a la carte: 
about $4.50 to $5.95, more if you 
really try. 


NEW YORK’S 
LITTLE WONDERS 


Continued from Page 84 


The last meal here involves a trip 
downtown, to the edge of Green- 
wich Village, to visit the ancient and 
honorable Charles, on Sixth Avenue 
between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. 
Charles is forty-one years old and 
hasn’t changed an iota in the fifteen 
or twenty years I have been going 
there. It’s big, airy, always full but 
never crowded, with a tile floor and 
ancient, amiable waiters. Johnny, 
the bartender, has been at Charles 
since its opening, which accounts 
for those martinis—the best in town. 
The menu is tremendous, but many 


perceptive, veteran diners choose THE END 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


Are Easterners hopelessly decadent, or are they the only people 
in our society who still have the courage to be different, even heretical? 


THE EFFETE EAST, by Roger Angell 


This city of painted minarets, with its 
cloak-and-dagger aura, can be an exciting place to live. 


THE WORLDS OF TANGIER, by Paul Bowles 


To the intensity of the Spaniard, add a touch 
of Gallic restraint, top with the pride of belonging to the 
oldest race in Europe—and you have... 


THE BASQUES, by V. S. Pritchett 


New Orleans Carnival is more than street parades 
and uninhibited fun. It’s the one big social season of the year. 


QUEEN OF THE MARDI GRAS, by Shirley Ann Grau 


Poetic summary of a day at sea. 


WHAT A DAY! WHAT A CRUISE! by Ogden Nash 


For expensive rusticity there is no more 
perfect place in the sun than this languid Bahamian isle. 


ANDROS ISLAND 


Sam Houston lived life as if it were a Greek tragedy; yet without 
his flair for the heroic, Texas may never have been born. 


THE HERO OF SAN JACINTO, by Robert Penn Warren 


A selective vegetable garden, planned for 
plot-to-pot eating, will bring you a seasonful of treats 
that can’t be duplicated at your supermarket. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF GOURMET GARDENING, 
by Silas Spitzer 


Concluding a two-part series on the controversial man who looks 
like a matinee idol and preaches like a prophet. 


BILLY GRAHAM, oel Houston 


Hoteliers, gourmets, even royalty speak in awed whisper, 
of the culinary wizardry of the peerless Lucien. 


CHEF AT THE PALACE, 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; The 
and many more memorable featur, 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONT 
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Peter the Great 
Had a Bit of 
Irish in Him 


Now wuat woutp you say was 
Czar Peter the Great’s favorite drink? 
Did you say Vodka? You’re wrong! 
“Usquebagh (Irish Whiskey) is the 
liquor of which Czar Peter the Great was 
so fond that he used to say, ‘Of all wines, 
Irish wine is the best.’* So says the 
worthy Dr. Campbell in his ““Philosophic 
Survey of the South of Ireland” (1775). 


At the time the Russian Emperor was 
drinking Irish Whiskey, and miscalling 
it “wine,” this fine product of Ireland 
already had a tradition of many centu- 
ries of quality behind it. For ever since 
whiskey was born in Ireland, the finest 
grains, purest waters, and most devoted 
skill have gone into its making. 


History tells us Peter the Great sought 
out the finest products of the Western 
World for his own land, so it was nat- 
ural for him to turn his attention to 
Irish Whiskey. 

It’s fit for an emperor, is Irish Whiskey, 
so enjoy it straight, high-balled, mixed, 
or in Irish Coffee. You’ll appreciate its 
breath of quality before you even take 
a sip. 

Small wonder so many who know 
ALL whiskeys drink IRISH ! 


IRISH 


WHISKEY 


eee ower eeseeoeessseees 


4 John Jameson 


Cece reese ee eeeessoaseoees 


John Locke 


ereereee eo eesreeseseeeese® 


ee ee 


Old Bushmills 


eesesee eeeoeseaveneseae® 


Tullamore Dew 


weer eeerereee eee eee eeeee 


Dunphy’s Original Irish 


Corer eeeerseeeseereeeeee 


JISTILLERS, IRELAND 


FREE...ANY 3 


of these superb|High-Fidelity 


12" COLUMBIA () 
RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia Record Club now—and agree to 


purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


Gaire PARISIENNI E 
; Les eos ES 


“MOONLIGHT” Sonata 
& “PATHETIOUE” Sonata 
s “APPASSIONATA” Sonata 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


sa 
| Caravan 


EASY TO REMEMBER 
NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 


ORIGINAL DUCHIN RECORDINGS 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ‘ANDREWS 
LADY 


Two delightful ballet 
scores. Offenbach’s gay 
masterpiece — Chopin’s 
romantic reverie 


GERSHWIN HITS 


PERCY FAITH ociese 


Suave arrangements. of 
Fascinatin’ Rhythm, Em- 
braceable You, Somebody 
Loves Me, Liza, 10 more 


The best-loved of all 
piano sonatas in defini- 
tive performances by 
Rudolf Serkin 


PORTS OF CALL 


RAVEL: BOLERO, LA VALSE, PAVANE 
CHABRIER: ESPANA-IBERT: ESCALES| 
DEBUSSY: CLAIR DE LUNE 


A romantic musical 
journey with Eugene 
Ormandy and The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra 


Johnny Mathis sings 12 
favorites—Old Black Ma- 
gic, Day In Day Out, It 
Could HappenTo You, etc. 


Recordings of the fa- 
mous European concert 
tour. Armstrong and his 
All-Stars in 10 numbers 


Erroll Garner plays Car- 
avan, No Greater Love, 
Avalon, Lullaby. of Bird- 
land and other top hits 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


| LEONARD BERNSTEIN | 


| NEW YO 


Stunning hi-fi perform- 
ances of the ‘‘Firebird’’ 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
New York Philharmonic 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, ORMANDY Conductor 


Tenderly, Deep Purple, 
Soon, Laura, September 
In The Rain, You Go To 
My Head, 6 others 


Doris Day sings The Song 
Is You, But Not For Me, 
Autumn Leaves, Gone 
With The Wind—8 more 


Duchin plays The Man 1 
Love, April Showers, Am 
1 Blue?, Stardust, Blue 
Room, Brazil and 9 others 


STRAUSS WALTZES 
and AN lea 


yer 
ae 


Emperor Waltz, Blue Dan- 
ube, Vienna Life, Gypsy 
Baron Overture, Die Fle- 
dermaus Overture, etc. 


7 exciting new jazz im- 
provisations from the 
history-making Newport 
Jazz Festival 


+ Kostelanetz 
+ and His Orchestra 


The Moon of Manakoora, 
Lotus Land, Poinciana, 
Jamaican Rhumba, Mala- 
guena, Flamingo, etc. 


Complete score! The Rain 
In Spain, You Did It, 
| Could Have Danced All 
Night, Show Me, etc. 


FRANK SINATRA 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE HEART 


Sinatra sings 1 Could 
Write A Book, Love Me, 
Mad About You, Never- 
theless and 8 more 


__ LEVANT PLAYS EU Ly 


Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 


SSeS Score 


AN avencat ins PARIS =! i 


Oscar evant Save Con- 
certo in F, Rhapsody in 
Blue. Also’ included—An 
American in Paris 


Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit. The 
complete score with Nel- 
son Eddy as Curly 


© Columbia Records Sales Corp,, 1958 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher, address 11-13 Soho ee TOL HAG 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credite 
lished Columb} 
subscriptig 


' 
| COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 570 
i TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 
| numbers I have cireled at the right —and enroll me in 
| the following Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 
| O Classical 0 Listening and Dancing O Jazz 
! + [ Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
] I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 
| 100 to be offered during the coming 12 months... at 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 
| two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 
| Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 
| NG MOK, pi scinis: cose aes Bede ee Bole Sek» scales, Belebiais iu alee tobye's div atelosa vem eee 
(Please Print) 
Aap ARS. 2". 5 op sia sina ssaeinie Pein ya's csitieghiaeinisie ait N's be’nesis cle hs ee 
| CHEV cies pcthie'n Was sratiait atte Paiste ata ib ots ss Zone...... State. ve sae noun 
t 


12 inimitable Elgart 
arrangements — Street 
Of Dreams, 


Slo Roll, 
Where Or When, 


® “Columbia”, ©) @ Marcas Reg. 
———-—FREE—ANY 3—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW!-—-—— 


THE GREAT MELODIES OF 


ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM: 
ROMEO AND JULIET, SLEEPING: BEAUTY, 
5TH SYMPHONY, NUTCRACKER SUITE, 
QUARTET IND, SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE, 
MARCHE SLAV, SERENADE FOR STRINGS 


Eight of the best-loved 
melodies of all time — 
magnificently performed 


etc. in superb hi-fi sound 


CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: 
1. Eddy Duchin Story 
- Beethoven: 3 piano sonatas 
3. Erroll Garner (‘‘Caravan’’) 
4. Gaité Parisienne; Les Sylphides 
5. Easy To Remember—Luboff Choir 
6. My Fair Lady—Orig. Broadway Cast 
7. Brubeck and Jay & Kai 
8. Gershwin Hits—Percy Faith 
9. Sinatra—Adventures of the Heart 
10. Ambassador Satch 
11. Firebird; Romeo and Juliet 
12. Day By Day—Doris Day 
138. Johann Strauss—Waltzes 
14. Lure of the Tropics—Kostelanetz 
15. Ports Of Call 
16. Oklah¢ma! 
17. Levant{ Plays Gershwin 
18. The Elgart Touch 
9. The Gepat Melodies of Tchaikovsky 
It's the Hi-Lo’s 
ving—Benny Goodman 
phony No, 3 
idow 
)derful—Mathis 


Ny 


PE-1 


America’s favorite quar- 
tet sings Love Walked 
Stormy Weather, 
Tenderly and 9 others 


In, 


Ww 


x 


x 


EDDY WHSON 


1987-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 


Benny Goodman and his 
» Original Orch., Trio and 
* Quartet in Always, Moon- 

“glow, Peckin’ — 8 more 


You receive, at once, any 3 of the rec- 
ords shown above — FREE. One is your 
gift for joining, and the other two are 
your Bonus records “in advance” 


After you have purchased only four rec- 
ords, you receive a 12” Columbia 
Bonus record of your choice FREE for 
every two additional selections you pur- 
chase from the Club 


You enroll in any one of the four Club 
Divisions: Classical; Jazz; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television 
and Musical Comedies 


Every month you receive, FREE, a new 
issue of the Columbia @ Record Club 
Magazine—which describes all forthcom- 
ing selections 
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Symphony No. 3 
Academic 
Festival 
Overture 


WALTER. 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


The conBleee score of 


6 works: the heroic Sym- 
phony No. 3, the joyous 
Academic Festival Over- 
ture, 4 Hungarian Dances 


Lehar’s operetta — the 
celebrated Merry Widow 
Waltz, Vilia,Maxim’s, etc. 


You may accept or reject the selection 
for your Division, take records from 
other Divisions, or take NO records in 
any particular month 
Your only membership obligation is te 
buy four selections from the more than 
100 to be offered in the coming 12 
months. You may cancel membershij 
any time thereafter 


The records you want are mailed ant 
billed to you at only $3.98 (original cas 
Musical Shows somewhat higher), - 
small mailing charge 


You must be delighted with membershi 
or you may cancel it by returning th 
free records within ten days 


Ww 


COLUMBIA @ © RECORD CLUB trrre Haute, va 
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